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INTRODUCTION. 


I  think  we  all  have  friends  in  the  past,  whom  we  have 
not  met  in  the  flesh,  but  who  are  perhaps  better  known 
to  us  than  many  men  and  women  whom  we  come  across 
in  everyday  life — friends  who  have  encouraged  us  in 
dark  hours,  who  have  cheered  us  in  times  of  depression, 
have  helped  to  shape  our  lives  as  truly  as  if  the  words, 
that  made  an  impression  on  our  minds,  had  been  heard 
from  their  lips  instead  of  coming  to  us  through  the 
medium  of  print. 

These  unseen  friends  are  usually  literary  friends,  as 
it  is  their  writings  that  attract  us,  or  saints,  whose  lives 
and  sayings  have  stirred  our  hearts  and  made  us  wish 
to  make  a  “  new  start  ”  and  follow  at  an  infinite  dis¬ 
tance  in  their  footsteps. 

Of  the  saints  we  each  have  our  individual  choice,  as 
we  have  among  living  people.  If  my  heart  goes  out 
most  warmly  to  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  St.  Teresa,  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  or  St.  Clare,  St.  Philip  Neri,  St. 
Francis  de  Sales  and  also  Madame  Chantal,  I  am  quite 
ready  to  admire  other  saints  and  acknowledge  their 
greatness,  but  I  go  to  my  own  friends  in  my  hours  of 
doubt  or  anguish,  knowing  that  I  will  find  something  to 
console  or  encourage  me  in  their  lives. 

Turning  from  these  holy  unseen  friends,  to  others, 
whose  attractions  are  of  a  different  order,  I  fancy  we  all 
have  an  inner  circle  of  dear  unseen  friends,  to  whom  we 
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turn  for  pleasure  or  inspiration,  whose  names  on  a  page 
bring  a  pleasant  excitement,  and  who  fill  a  great  place 
in  our  lives.  As  we  make  our  choice,  it  may  not  be  to 
the  greatest  men  or  women  in  their  generation  that  our 
heart  goes  out.  There  must  be  a  harmonious  whole  in 
the  lives  as  well  as  the  writings  of  our  favourites,  and 
they  must  have  some  quality,  which  appeals  to  our  in¬ 
dividual  mind  to  have  a  firm  hold  of  our  affection  as  well 
as  admiration. 

As  we  usually  have  something  worth  saying  as  to 
the  men  and  women  we  love  best  in  the  flesh,  in  the 
same  way  there  may  be  some  interest  to  dwell  on  the 
unseen  friends  whose  qualities  have  helped  to  shape  our 
character  for  good  or  ill. 

As  I  said,  it  is  not  to  the  greatest  of  the  giants  that 
our  hearts’  affection  may  go.  We  may  have  a  feeling 
that  the  giants  gave  their  best  to  their  books  and  that 
in  everyday  life  their  intercourse  was  less  attractive  than 
that  of  less  gifted  people. 

For  instance,  I  have  never  felt  a  pang  at  not  having 
met  George  Eliot.  Her  books  are  the  treasure  she 
gave  to  all  times.  Her  individual  self,  as  pictured  in 
her  life  and  in  her  letters,  proves  her  to  have  been,  as 
one  of  her  contemporaries  said,  “  a  dull  woman,  with  a 
great  genius,  distinct  from  herself 

On  the  other  hand,  Charlotte  Bronte  and  her  sisters 
have  an  attraction  in  their  lives,  as  even  apart  from  their 
works.  Who  would  not  wish  to  have  a  peep  at  the 
lonely  children  in  their  fanciful  games,  or  to  join  Char¬ 
lotte  and  Emily  in  their  castle-building  days,  when  their 
minds  were  full  of  the  books  they  were  to  write,  of  the 
school  they  were  to  start,  or  to  sit  with  the  lonely 
mourner,  after  she  had  lost  the  two  sisters  she  loved  so 
devotedly.  There  is  something  about  Charlotte  Bronte 
as  a  writer  and  as  a  woman,  that  has  appealed  to  me 
since  I  read  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  life  long  ago,  and  that  has 
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made  me  devour  every  line  devoted  to  the  Bronte 
sisters.  It  is  to  Charlotte  Bronte  I  owe  my  deep  re¬ 
sentment  of  any  unfair  treatment  of  women  by  other 
women.  I  think  when  I  watch  a, party  of  selfish,  vulgar 
people  turning  their  backs  on  the  shy  girl,  who  sits  at 
their  table,  without  being  one  of  the  family,  I  resent  the 
bad  treatment  in  a  way  Charlotte  Bronte  taught  me  to 
realize  it. 

Charlotte  Bronte  somehow  reminds  me  of  another 
woman  writer,  who  has  been  a  cherished  friend  in  an¬ 
other  century — that’s  the  charm  of  our  unseen  friends, 
we  can  meet  them  at  all  times,  and  without  being 
troubled  by  such  a  thing  as  chronology — I  mean  Fanny 
Burney,  Dr.  Johnson’s  little  Burney,  his  girl  friend,  the 
girl  writer,  who  captivated  Macaulay’s  heart,  and  made 
him  launch  out  into  terrible  attacks  on  her  poor  father, 
for  advising  her  to  enter  into  the  slavery  of  Court  life 
when  both  father  and  daughter  were  resting  in  their 
graves  for  many  a  day. 

Who  would  not  care  to  peep  in  on  Fanny  Burney 
in  the  happy  girlish  days  of  her  first  success,  when  she 
was  charmed,  but  not  intoxicated,  by  the  applause  of 
such  men  as  Burke,  and  Sheridan,  or  our  old  friend, 
Dr.  Johnson  ?  I  said  my  fancy  likes  to  make  my 
friends  meet  through  the  ages,  and  my  heart  goes  out 
to  another  woman  writer,  Christina  Rossetti,  as  it  does 
to  no  woman  poetess.  Great  a  poetess  as  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing  is,  and  perfect  a  love  poem  as  her  married  life  was, 
her  personality  draws  one  less  to  her— less  to  her  as  a 
friend.  She  gave  the  best  that  was  in  her  to  her  poems, 
to  her  husband,  to  her  child.  Somehow  I  feel  I  would 
rather  read  over  the  “  Portuguese  Sonnets  ”  than  have 
met  the  writer  of  them,  while  I  have  a  regretful  anguish 
in  my  heart  when  reading  some  of  Christina  Rossetti’s 
poems,  that  exquisitely  as  she  wrote,  more  exquisite  still 
was  the  mind  of  the  writer.  An  hour  with  Christina 
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Rossetti,  in  a  quiet  garden,  an  hour  with  Eugdnie  de 
Guerin  in  her  chambrette,  an  hour  with  Charlotte  Bronte 
pacing  up  and  down  the  lonely  room,  where  her  dear 
ones  used  to  plan  with  her,  what  years  of  life  would  one 
not  give  for  such  an  hour  and  such  a  talk ! 

It  is  true  that  Christina  Rossetti’s  life  was  a  very 
uneventful  one,  but  it  is  not  events  that  make  a  life  in¬ 
teresting,  it  is  the  personality  of  the  writer.  With 
Christina  Rossetti,  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to  meet 
Jean  Ingelow,  the  retiring  poetess  and  gentle  writer. 
The  two  women  were  friends  and  understood  one  an¬ 
other.  And  we  feel  the  better,  for  having  met  them  in 
the  book  world,  if  not  in  real  life. 

If  I  wanted  to  prove  how  much  more  the  personality 
of  the  writer  matters — when  it  comes  to  a  question 
of  friendship — I  could  not  do  better  than  compare  two 
women,  whose  books  were  greatly  read  in  their  day  and 
who  had  a  great  influence  on  women,  if  not  men — Mrs. 
Oliphant  and  Charlotte  Yonge. 

Before  reading  their  lives,  merely  from  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  in  early  life  by  their  writings,  I  would  have 
been  more  eager  to  meet  Miss  Yonge  than  Mrs.  Oli¬ 
phant.  Two  of  Miss  Yonge’s  novels  were  to  me  of  in¬ 
tense  interest  in  the  long  ago  days.  I  cried  myself  sick 
over  the  “  Heir  of  Redcliffe  ”.  To  this  day,  the  names 
of  the  hero  and  heroine  have  a  way  of  tightening  my 
heart  like  the  recollection  of  lost  friends.  My  grief  was 
so  great  that  such  excitement  was  deemed  unwholesome 
and  I  was  not  allowed  to  read  a  novel  for  a  good  long¬ 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  “  Daisy  Chain  ”  was  a 
source  of  endless  joy,  and  to  this  day  I  can  recognize  some 
faint  influence  in  certain  twists  and  turns  of  my  mind. 
Remembering  my  delight  in  Miss  Yonge’s  books,  I  took 
hold  the  other  day  with  great  expectations  of  coming 
enjoyment  of  her  “  Life  and  Letters  ”  by  Miss  Coleridge. 
Such  a  fine  volume,  beautifully  printed,  with  delightful 
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portraits  of  Miss  Yonge  at  thirty -five,  a  very  hand¬ 
some  woman  ;  a  quaint  likeness  of  herself  at  twenty,  with 
the  ringlets  of  the  time,  one  in  her  middle  age  and  one  at 
seventy-five  years  of  age — all  very  interesting.  There 
were  also  sundry  likenesses  of  members  of  the  family,  more 
or  less  known  to  fame  ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  letter- 
press,  the  dullness  of  Miss  Yonge’s  own  reminiscences  is 
sad — the  one  touch  of  nature  is  the  fact  that  her  mother 
impressed  on  her  that  she  was  plain  and  that  she  be¬ 
lieved  it — and  her  likenesses  proves  that  she  was 
handsome  in  her  youth  and  in  her  old  age.  The  auto- 
biograpical  sketch  deals  at  length  with  the  family  history, 
in  a  way  to  interest  members  of  the  family,  but  not  the 
ordinary  reader,  and  when  we  are  out  of  the  genealogy 
we  get  little  interesting  matter,  either  in  Miss  Yonge’s 
own  recollections  or  in  Miss  Coleridge’s  serious  effort 
to  tell  the  tale  so  as  to  please  her  dead  friend,  or  even 
in  Miss  Yonge’s  letters  :  these  letters  are  characterized 
by  her  biographer  so  as  not  to  tempt  us  to  expect  too 
much  :  “  In  writing  to  intimate  friends,  she  took  their 
knowledge  of  her  subjects  for  granted  and  wrote  in  an 
extremely  allusive  style,  mentioning  characters  in  stories, 
cousins  and  school  children  all  by  their  Christian  names, 
and  often  all  in  the  same  sentence,  so  that  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  identify  them.  The  cousinhood  also  has 
repeated  the  same-Christian  names  to  a  perplexing  degree, 
and  even  intimate  knowledge  is  sometimes  at  fault  in 
undated  letters.  Often,  too,  there  are  no  names  at  all. 
The  bishop,  the  baby,  his  illness,  her  death,  and  so  on 
recurring  without  any  clue  to  the  identity  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  meant.”  Under  the  circumstances  the  task  of 
the  biographer  was  no  doubt  a  very  difficult  one,  and  it 
would  be  unfair  to  be  hard  on  Miss  Coleridge,  if  our 
attention  wanders,  before  we  reach  the  last  page  of  this 
bulky  volume.  Having  done  so,  we  realize  that  Miss 
Y onge  was  a  very  good  woman,  we  knew  it  by  instinct,  but 
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Margaret  Hallahan  never  saw  the  shores  of  Ire¬ 
land.  But  it  may  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  us  in  Ireland 
that  this  servant  of  God  was  born  of  Irish  parents.  We 
will  see  in  her  life  many  reasons  to  remember  her  Irish 
blood.  In  her  virtues  and  in  her  failings,  she  was  very 
Irish,  very  impetuous,  very  strong-willed,  very  pure- 
minded,  and  with  a  cheerful  courage  that  nothing  could 
daunt. 

Margaret  Hallahan  was  born  in  London  on  23 
January,  1803.  Her  father  belonged  to  a  respectable 
family,  but  had  met  with  misfortunes,  and  towards  the 
end  of  his  life  worked  as  a  labourer  to  maintain  his  wife 
and  little  daughter.  His  wife  (Catherine  O’Connor,  by 
birth)  was  a  pious  woman.  Margaret  was  an  only  child 
and  greatly  petted  by  her  father.  Her  mother  was 
sterner,  and  when  her  little  daughter  expressed  her 
religious  feeling  with  childish  impetuosity  prostrating 
and  putting  her  forehead  to  the  ground  in  prayer,  she 
would  remind  her  that  “  little  saints  make  big  sinners 
Poverty  had  embittered  Margaret’s  father,  and  there  were 
painful  scenes  between  her  parents,  which  inspired  her 
“  with  a  dread  of  matrimony,  which  she  never  afterwards 
lost  ”• 

She  went  to  a  school  at  Somerstown  kept  by  a  French 
priest,  the  Abbe  Caron.  She  attended  as  a  day 
scholar,  “  and  one  of  her  earliest  recollections  was  the 
affection  with  which  her  father  was  accustomed  to  meet 
her  on  her  return  from  school,  always  bringing  her  a 
little  cake,  or  some  similar  present  ”. 

She  was  eight  years  old  when  the  jubilee  of  King 
George  III  was  celebrated.  St.  James’s  Palace  was 
thrown  open  to  the  public  on  that  day,  and  Margaret’s 
parents  took  her  to  see  it.  The  state  apartments  did  not 
appeal  to  the  little  girl’s  mind.  “  They  fell  far  short  of 
what  her  lively  imagination  had  pictured  as  worthy  of  a 
King’s  palace  ”.  In  the  evening  her  parents  refused  to 
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take  her  to  see  the  illuminations,  and  she  gave  way  to  her 
passionate  temper.  She  described  herself  as  “  dancing 
about  in  a  passion,  and  pulling  her  own  hair  ”  because  her 
wish  was  not  granted. 

Her  father  died  the  following  year,  and  a  priest  ob¬ 
tained  the  little  girl’s  admission  in  the  orphanage  attached 
to  the  Somerstown  establishment.  She  remained  only 
three  years  at  school.  Part  of  the  instruction  was  given 
in  French,  and  this  was  a  great  help  to  her  later  on. 

Her  learning  was  very  modest.  She  could  read  and 
write.  She  had  a  great  taste  for  reading  and  all  her  life 
was  skilled  in  the  art  of  reading  aloud.  Arithmetic 
proved  too  much  for  her,  “  though  she  had  a  method  of 
her  own  for  calculating,  by  which  she  was  generally  able 
to  detect  any  error  in  the  reckoning  of  others.  ...  Her 
lively  and  impulsive  nature  did  not  readily  submit  to  the 
strict  discipline  enforced  in  the  Somerstown  Orphanage, 
and  she  specially  felt  the  law  of  silence.”  This  she 
often  broke  and  got  into  trouble.  Kindly  Abb6  Caron 
would  intercede  for  her  with  the  mistress  and  say,  pat¬ 
ting  the  little  culprit’s  head  :  “  She  would  be  good  by 
and  by  ”.  She  was  suffering  from  inflammation  of  her 
eyes  ;  and,  in  consequence,  did  not  learn  to  sew  well. 
Her  mother  died  soon  after  her  husband,  and  poor  little 
Margaret  was  dismissed  from  the  Orphanage,  owing  to 
some  mistaken  idea  that  she  had  means.  However,  a 
kindly  French  lady,  Madame  Caulier,  took  Margaret  in 
her  house  as  a  servant,  and  kept  her  for  several  years. 
She  was  very  much  attached  to  the  girl  ;  but  she  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  severe.  “  The  faults  which  drew  forth  her  cor¬ 
rections  were  generally  untidiness,  or  careless  breakages  ; 
but  the  severity  with  which  they  were  visited,  increased 
the  evil,  for  Margaret  became  so  nervous  that  if  she  met 
her  mistress  when  she  was  carrying  anything  fragile  in 
her  hands,  she  was  almost  sure  to  let  it  drop  from  fear. 
She  never  entirely  lost  the  effects  of  this  treatment,  so 
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that  to  the  last  there  mingled  with  her  high  and  inde¬ 
pendent  spirit,  a  certain  character  of  timidity.  She  has 
frequently  said  that  as  a  girl  she  never  entered  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  her  mistress  without  trembling  and  expecting  a 
sharp  correction.” 

In  the  midst  of  her  troubles  she  would  think  to  her¬ 
self,  “  When  I  take  in  little  orphan  children  I  will  do  all 
I  can  to  make  them  happy  ;  they  shall  never  have  to 
regret  their  parents  as  I  did  mine  ”. 

All  the  time  Madame  Caulier  was  very  much  at¬ 
tached  to  Margaret.  She  had  the  intention  of  adopting 
her  and  wrote,  “  I  knew  well  enough  that  she  was  far 
fitter  to  be  a  queen  than  a  servant  ”.  She  adds,  that 
when  in  doubt  she  would  ask  her  advice  and  follow  it. 
She  nursed  her  tenderly  when  she  was  ill  and  instructed 
her  in  all  household  matters.  It  was  from  her  that 
Margaret  learned  to  become  a  skilled  nurse. 

Madame  Caulier  was  careful  to  impress  on  the  girl, 
for  her  good,  that  she  was  “an  ugly  little  thing  ”.  Mar¬ 
garet  did  her  best  to  believe  it,  we  are  told,  but  she  had 
doubts  on  the  subject.  “  She  described  herself  as  at 
this  time  lively  and  impetuous,  and  unable  to  resist  the 
impulse  of  saying  everything  out.  She  was  naturally 
cheerful  and  merry,  much  fonder  of  reading  than  needle¬ 
work,  somewhat  untidy,  a  fault  that  was  afterwards 
thoroughly  corrected ;  and  of  a  passionate  temper,  but 
with  such  warm  instincts  of  liberality  that  to  use  her 
own  expression,  she  was  often  a  thief  for  the  poor. 
She  used  to  give  away  whole  loaves  to  the  charwoman, 
and  in  spite  of  Madame  Caulier’s  severity  with  her  in 
other  respects  she  never  made  this  a  subject  of  blame, 
for  she  was  herself  most  charitable  to  the  distressed.” 

Margaret  felt  so  miserable  that  she  ran  away  when 
she  was  twelve  years  old.  She  found  a  situation  in  an 
hotel,  but  Madame  Caulier  sent  for  her  and  on  her  re¬ 
turn  she  treated  her  more  kindly  for  a  time.  However, 
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Margaret  left  her  again  and  went  to  service  in  a  Pro¬ 
testant  family  where  for  two  years  she  was  not  able  to 
go  to  Mass,  and  had  much  to  suffer  from  her  fellow 
servants.  One  day  one  of  the  men  servants  was  blas¬ 
pheming  the  name  of  the  Virgin,  and  Margaret,  not  find¬ 
ing  words  weighty  enough,  seized  a  large  plate  and 
broke  it  on  his  head. 

She  returned  to  Madame  Caulier  and  remained  with 
her  for  a  time.  Then  she  went  to  a  family  where  the 
master  of  the  house  insulted  her.  She  took  a  knife  and 
“  threatened  to  kill  the  intruder,  if  he  did  not  at  once  leave 
her”.  She  was  so  determined  that  she  frightened  him. 

She  went  back  to  Madame  Caulier,  who  always 
made  her  welcome,  and  she  remained  in  her  house  until 
she  was  twenty.  She  was  a  great  reader,  and  devoured 
all  that  came  in  her  way — Shakespeare  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  the  Scriptures  and  an  old  translation  of  a  religious 
book  called  “The  Holy  Court”.  She  was  very  proud 
of  her  physical  strength,  and  this  led  her  to  overtax  her¬ 
self.  She  was  seventeen  at  the  time.  “  Seeing  some 
men  hesitate  to  lift  a  great  iron  stove,  she  thought  to 
put  them  to  shame,  and  carried  it  unassisted  to  the  top 
of  the  house.  But  this  achievement  cost  her  dear;  her 
back  was  severely  strained,  and  two  years  later  the  in¬ 
jury  was  further  increased  by  an  accidental  fall.”  The 
surgeons  who  attended  her  in  her  severe  illness  de¬ 
clared  that  she  would  have  to  be  a  confirmed  invalid  to  the 
end  of  her  life.  She  recovered,  but  from  that  time  she 
suffered  from  abscesses  in  the  back,  which  caused  ex¬ 
cessive  pain  and  made  all  physical  exertion  painful.  “In 
later  years,  even  the  ordinary  effort  of  walking  or  stand¬ 
ing  was  often  beyond  her  strength  ;  and  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  in  the  immense  labours  she  imposed  upon  her¬ 
self,  her  body  was  mainly  supported  by  the  indomitable 
power  of  her  will.” 

When  Margaret  was  twenty,  Madame  Caulier  recom- 
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mended  her  to  Dr.  Morgan,  a  very  eminent  physician, 
who  was  in  poor  health.  Margaret  nursed  him  in  his 
declining  years.  He  was  a  kind  and  generous  man,  and 
Margaret  never  forgot  the  lessons  he  taught  her  in  the 
school  of  charity.  He  never  allowed  any  food  to  be 
given  to  the  poor  that  was  not  perfectly  good,  saying 
that  “unwholesome  food  was  more  likely  to  injure 
them  ”•  Margaret  remembered  this,  and  when  she  had 
an  orphanage  to  look  after  and  was  advised  to  buy  very 
cheap  meat  for  the  orphans,  she  quoted  Dr.  Morgan 
and  refused  to  buy  for  the  children  the  food  she  would 
not  give  the  community.  She  had  many  tales  to  relate 
of  Dr.  Morgan’s  kindness.  He  became  so  much  at¬ 
tached  to  his  nurse,  that  he  could  not  bear  her  out  of 
his  sight,  and  in  his  last  illness  she  never  took  off  her 
clothes  for  six  weeks.  On  his  death-bed,  Dr.  Morgan 
recommended  her  to  the  care  of  his  son  and  daughter, 
and  left  her  in  his  will  a  legacy  of  ^50.  After  his 
death,  she  remained  for  twenty  years  with  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Thompson.  She  had  charge  of  the  children  and 
she  won  the  affection  of  the  mother  as  well  as  of  the 
young  people.  Mrs.  Thompson  described  Margaret, 
in  a  memoir  she  wrote  before  dying,  “  When  she  first 
came  to  my  father  from  Madame  Caulier,  she  was  very 
lively  and  delighted  in  playing  with  the  children.  She 
had  great  personal  as  well  as  moral  courage,  a  very  in¬ 
dependent  spirit,  and  noble  mind,  and  was  by  nature 
more  disposed  to  command  than  to  obey.”  She  be¬ 
came  so  much  attached  to  the  children  that  her  love 
had  a  maternal  character.  Her  mistress  observes  that 
“  she  possessed  a  singular  power  of  instilling  piety  into 
the  children  under  her  care.  She  used  to  describe  the 
intense  suffering  she  went  through  when  she  had  to 
take  the  youngest  boy  to  school-  This  revealed  to  her 
the  strength  of  her  attachment  to  the  child  whom  she 
had  brought  up  from  infancy.” 
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Mr.  Thompson  was  away  in  the  West  Indies  for 
two  years,  and  during  his  absence  Margaret  became  the 
comforter  of  her  mistress.  She  was  so  devoted  to  the 
family  that  she  forgot  all  about  her  own  interest.  At 
all  times  she  disliked  being  paid  for  her  services.  We 
are  told  that  soon  after  Dr.  Morgan’s  death,  she  asked 
his  son,  in  whose  house  she  was  staying,  for  a  trifling 
sum  for  her  necessary  expenses.  As  she  had  received 
her  legacy  of  £50,  surprise  was  expressed  that  she 
should  be  in  want  of  money,  and  she  had  to  confess 
that  she  had  spent  the  whole  amount  of  the  legacy  in 
Masses  for  her  benefactor’s  memory. 

The  family  of  Mrs.  Thompson  removed  to  Margate, 
and  Margaret  used  to  say  it  was  there  she  first  felt  at¬ 
tracted  to  religious  life.  She  met  there  Mrs.  Collistan, 
a  very  pious  woman,  who  made  a  great  impression  on 
Margaret.  “It  was  by  her  advice  that  she  sacrificed 
her  passion  for  secular  reading.  ‘  I  never  learnt  to 
know  God,’  she  would  say,  ‘till  I  gave  up  my  taste  for 
reading ;  often  I  prayed  that  I  might  forget  everything 
that  I  had  ever  learnt,  and  know  but  Him  alone,  and 
I  think  He  has  heard  my  prayers-’  ”  She  took  one  ot 
the  daughters  of  Mrs.  Thompson  to  a  school  at  Man¬ 
chester,  and  while  in  the  chapel  of  the  convent  she  be¬ 
came  conscious  of  a  vocation  to  the  religious  life,  and 
she  adopted  a  dress  that  indicated  “that  in  her  heart, 
at  least,  she  had  renounced  the  world”.  Here  is  the 
description  a  friend  made  of  her  appearance  at  this 
time  :  “  I  was  but  five  or  six  years  old  when  dear  Mother 
Margaret  used  to  come  to  our  house  with  the  Thomp¬ 
sons,  and  all  that  I  can  remember  is  that  we  used  to 
hail  her  appearance  in  the  nursery  with  delight.  The 
servants  in  the  house  felt  the  greatest  respect  for  her ; 
and  my  brother  Francis  says,  that  he  well  remembers 
one  of  them  saying  that  she  was  fitter  far  to  be  in  a 
nunnery  than  in  a  nursery  ;  and  how,  as  a  boy,  he 
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could  not  understand  why  she  was  always  dressed  in 
black,  and  wore  such  a  strange-looking  cap.  We  were 
also  much  shocked  at  their  calling  her  Peggy,  for  our 
nurse  used  to  tell  us  that  nicknames  were  ‘  bad  words  ” 

The  biographer  tells  us  the  explanation  of  the  black 
dress  and  strange  cap.  Margaret  was  a  very  beautiful 
girl,  and  she  was  highly  indignant  at  the  behaviour  of 
some  of  her  admirers  and  showed  her  feeling  with  her 
usual  impetuosity.  A  visitor  expressed  his  admiration 
by  some  foolish  compliment  which  brought  a  sound  box 
on  his  ear.  He  complained  to  the  lady  of  the  house  that 
“  Peggy  had  a  heavy  hand,  and  had  used  it  in  return  for 
his  civilities  ”.  Another  gentleman  wished  to  marry  her 
and  she  determined  to  put  “  an  impassable  barrier  be¬ 
tween  herself  and  the  world  by  taking  a  vow  of  chastity. 
She  made  it  when  about  twenty-two,  kneeling  on  a 
kitchen  chair.” 

In  those  days,  Catholics  in  England  were  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  and  dislike.  Margaret  often  de¬ 
scribed  the  poor  chapel  at  Margate  and  small  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  how  the  boys  who  went  to  serve  at  Mass  were 
hooted  at  and  pelted  with  stones  by  the  other  boys. 

In  1826,  Mr.  Thompson  came  back  to  England  and 
decided  to  take  his  family  to  Belgium.  Margaret  had 
an  intense  shrinking  from  going  to  a  strange  place,  but 
her  affection  to  the  children  overcame  the  reluctance  she 
felt  at  leaving  England.  She  was  twenty-four  when 
she  settled  down  in  Bruges.  This  was  the  first  time 
she  found  herself  in  a  Catholic  country,  and  she  took 
intense  delight  in  the  beautiful  Belgian  churches  and  in 
the  solemn  religious  offices.  She  used  to  say  that  the 
sight  almost  made  her  crazy.  The  first  time  that  she 
saw  one  of  the  processions,  for  which  Bruges  is  famous, 
her  emotion  was  intense.  “  I  felt,”  she  said,  “  I  must 
go  to  bed  and  die.” 

She  found  a  priest  who  knew  English,  and  who 
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could  hear  her  confession,  M.  Varsavel,  a  man  of  great 
piety,  but  very  severe.  Margaret  put  herself  in  his 
hands  and  remained  his  penitent  for  fifteen  years.  She 
found  his  severity  very  wholesome, 

“It  was  a  good  thing  for  me  and  broke  many  bad 
habits.  I  owe  everything  to  him,”  she  said  once-  “  I 
was  just  on  the  turn  when  I  fell  into  his  hands,  wavering 
whether  I  should  give  myself  to  God  or  the  world.  I 
don’t  know  what  would  have  become  of  me  but 
for  him.” 

When  she  first  came  to  Bruges,  her  wish  to  become 
a  nun  grew  so  strong,  that  at  her  urgent  request  Mrs. 
Thompson  obtained  for  her  the  first  vacancy  of  lay  sister 
in  the  English  convent  at  Bruges-  But  no  sooner  had 
she  entered  than  she  felt  intensely  miserable.  She  de¬ 
clared  “  she  would  not  remain  if  they  were  to  make  her 
Reverend  Mother,”  and  within  a  week  was  back  in  Mrs. 
Thompson’s  family.  That  lady  met  with  reverses  at  the 
time  and  had  to  part  with  her  servants.  Margaret 
undertook  the  entire  domestic  service  and  by  her  cheer¬ 
fulness  encouraged  all  around  her.  She  loved  her 
work.  “  The  state  of  servitude,”  she  once  said,  “  is  a  very 
holy  state.  It  is  so  hidden  and  ignored,  so  full  of  self- 
sacrifice  that  is  never  considered.  God  has  appointed  it 
otherwise,  or  else  I  should  have  chosen  it  in  preference  to 
any  other  state.  ...  I  was  more  recollected  and  made 
more  aspirative  prayers  in  the  kitchen  than  anywhere  else. 
I  think  Our  Lady  taught  me  to  cook,  for  I  always  in¬ 
voked  her  and  my  Angel  Guardian  when  I  was  cooking 
the  dinner.”  Besides  her  house  work,  she  nursed  any 
member  of  the  family  who  was  ill.  But  this  did  not  fill 
the  whole  of  her  life.  She  found  time  to  visit  the  poor 
and  sick,  and  to  give  them  help  out  of  her  slender  means. 
She  visited  the  sick  at  St.  John’s  Hospital  and  used  to 
bring  them  cakes  and  dainties.  She  begged  for  the  poor 
from  any  friends  in  England  and  in  Bruges.  She 
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thought  so  little  of  herself  that  M.  Versavel  obliged  her 
to  pay  into  his  hands  a  portion  of  her  annual  wages,  which 
he  kept  for  her  in  reserve. 


II. 

This  is  how  Margaret  spent  her  life  in  Bruges. 
“  Every  morning  she  rose  at  four  and  heard  an  early 
Mass  in  the  church  of  St.  James,  where  her  customary 
kneeling-place  is  still  pointed  out  by  the  people,  who,  to 
this  day,  call  it  Margarita’s  sweet  corner.  .  .  .  Return¬ 
ing  home,  she  applied  herself  to  her  household  duties, 
and  when  she  had  attended  to  the  wants  of  the  family, 
devoted  the  remainder  of  her  time  visiting  the  churches, 
the  convents,  or  the  poor.” 

When  Bishop  Ullathorne  visited  Bruges  after 
Margaret  had  come  back  to  England,  he  was  astounded 
to  find  how  she  was  remembered.  “  People  of  all 
classes,  from  the  poor  to  the  bankers,  came  to  inquire 
about  her.  Her  name  introduced  me  to  every  one. 
The  clergy  and  Superioresses  of  convents  spoke  of  her 
with  warm  interest.  I  was  inquiring  my  way  in  the 
streets  of  a  man  of  decent  appearance,  and  as  he  accom¬ 
panied  me,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  known  Margarita. 
He  told  me  she  used  to  visit  him  and  be  kind  to  him 
when  sick  in  the  hospital.  ...  I  asked  an  old  woman 
who  was  praying  in  the  church  of  St.  James  where 
Margarita  used  to  kneel ;  she  at  once  walked  up  to  a 
pillar  in  front  of  the  statue  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa,  and 
pointing  to  a  spot  behind  us  said,  ‘She  used  to  kneel 
there  ’.  And  the  people  of  Bruges  spoke  not  only  of 
her  goodness  and  kindness  to  everybody,  but  also  of  her 
power  of  giving  freedom  of  heart  to  scrupulous  persons.” 

Her  little  bedroom  at  the  top  of  the  house  was  a 
tiny  oratory.  Before  a  rough  image  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  given  to  her  by  M.  Versavel,  many  were  the 
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hours  she  spent  in  prayer,  and  the  members  of  the 
family  joined  her  there  in  their  evening  devotion.  She 
began  to  read  religious  books,  the  works  of  St.  Teresa 
and  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  a  little  book  of  Bandon,  en¬ 
titled  “  Dieu  Seul,”  and  the  lives  of  her  favourite  saints, 
Angela  of  Foligno,  and  St.  Catherine  of  Siena- 

Her  attention  was  drawn  to  the  Dominican  Order 
by  the  Abbe  Capron,  and  on  30  April,  1835,  she  became 
a  Dominican  Tertiary.  “On  that  day,”  she  said  later, 
“  I  walked  on  air,  it  made  me  comprehend  something  of 
what  it  must  be  to  be  in  an  ecstacy.” 

An  account  of  her  life  at  Bruges,  which  she  wrote 
shortly  before  her  death,  is  interesting  in  many  ways. 
She  speaks  of  her  life  as  being  more  like  that  of  devout 
ladies  in  the  world- — “praying  much,  going  to  as  many 
ceremonies  as  I  could  in  the  church,  to  the  great  discon¬ 
tent  of  those  I  had  to  serve  ;  going  very  often  to  the 
Sacraments,  but  not  mortifying  myself ;  and  giving  way 
to  temper  and  self-will  to  an  immense  degree,  but  all  the 
while  desiring  to  be  different,  and  reading  much,  which 
has  been  my  greatest  good  ”.  Bishop  Ullathorne,  com¬ 
menting  on  these  words,  wrote :  “These  were  the  years 
of  her  great  combats  with  her  strong  nature  and  high 
spirit ;  but  whilst  this  generous  soul  is  accusing  herself  of 
not  mortifying  herself,  she  conceals  from  us  those  severe 
mortifications,  fastings,  and  watchings,  and  those  internal 
sufferings,  through  which,  as  well  as  by  the  occasions 
presented  by  her  duties  and  her  bodily  sufferings,  she 
was  waging  war  with  nature  and  its  irascible  propen¬ 
sities.” 

In  those  days  she  had  a  longing  to  undertake  some 
work  for  God,  and  had  the  pain  of  not  knowing  what 
she  was  to  do.  “  The  first  day  I  saw  her,”  says  a  friend, 
“  she  struck  me  as  being  full  of  some  great  thing  for 
which  she  could  find  no  vent.” 

Her  mistress  asked  her  why  she  was  sad.  “  I  don’t 
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know  what  makes  me  unhappy,”  she  would  reply  ;  “I 
feel  I  want  something,  but  I  don’t  know  what.” 

Physical  pain  was  added  to  mental  anguish.  She 
suffered  greatly  from  her  spine  and  head.  T owards  the 
end  of  1839  she  became  so  ill  that  it  was  decided  to 
move  her  to  the  hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  She 
felt  intensely  miserable  at  being  carried  away  from  the 
home  where  she  had  spent  so  many  years.  No  sooner 
did  the  news  spread  that  Sister  Margaret  was  dying 
than  the  hospital  was  besieged  by  people  who  came  to 
testify  their  sympathy  with  the  sufferer.  “  I  am  sure  I 
don’t  know  why  the  people  come  in  that  way,  unless  it 
were  that  they  were  so  accustomed  to  see  me  in  church,” 
she  said. 

When  she  was  recovered,  Mrs.  Thompson  advised 
her  to  go  and  live  with  two  or  three  pious  women,  ter- 
tiaries,  like  herself.  She  was  intensely  miserable,  not 
knowing  what  to  do.  The  lesson  she  drew  from  her 
own  experience  was  that  “  persons  under  such  trials 
must  go  to  God,  and  God  alone-  The  less  'they  speak 
of  their  troubles  to  any  human  being  the  better.  When 
God  afflicts  the  soul  no  one  can  console  it,  and  if  they 
try  to  do  so,  they  only  harm  and  increase  the  suffering. 
When  I  was  in  that  state,  I  sometimes  thought  I  would 
try  and  get  some  consolation  from  my  confessor,  but  I 
always  found  it  made  matters  worse.  I  was  perhaps 
misunderstood,  even  by  holy  and  spiritual  men,  and  my 
soul  became  quite  upset.” 

With  the  advice  of  the  Abb6  Capron  and  of  M.  Ver- 
savel,  she  attempted  to  open  a  small  religious  community 
at  Bruges.  M.  Versavel  gave  her  the  little  fund  of  her 
savings,  and  added  some  money  of  his  own,  to  help  her 
to  furnish  the  house. 

She  had  no  confidence  in  the  success,  and  difficulty 
after  difficulty  arose  ;  some  people  who  had  promised  to 
help  her  refused  their  help,  ridicule  was  thrown  upon 
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the  plan,  her  best  friends  turned  against  her.  Her  suf¬ 
ferings  were  intense.  “  I  was  so  poor,  so  forsaken,  that 
in  going  through  the  streets  of  Bruges,  I  stopped  and 
put  my  hand  to  my  head,  and  looked  up  to  heaven  and 
said,  ‘  O  God  !  where  shall  I  find  a  friend  ?  ’  I  could 
not  paint  the  anguish  of  my  soul  at  that  moment.  But 
it  obtained  for  me  a  freedom  of  soul,  unknown  till  then, 
and  the  words  of  the  following  of  Christ  came  into  my 
mind,  ‘  in  the  cross  is  infusion  of  heavenly  sweetness  ’ 
and  these  words  seemed  to  convey  ease  to  my  tortured 
brain.” 

She  was  in  actual  distress  ;  she  tried  to  support  her¬ 
self  by  taking  lodgers,  and  this  failed  too,  and  it  was  at 
that  time  that  an  English  friend,  Mrs.  Amhurst,  pressed 
her  to  come  to  England,  where  there  was  great  need  of 
religious  workers-  Dr.  Ullathorne,  who  had  lately  been 
appointed  to  the  mission  of  Coventry,  hearing  Mrs. 
Amhurst ’s  account  of  Margaret,  offered  her  the  post  of 
mistress  of  the  girls’  school-  Margaret  dreaded  to  re¬ 
turn  to  England.  But  M.  Versavel  urged  her  to  ac¬ 
cept  Dr.  Ullathorne’s  offer,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  she 
left  Belgium  (30  April,  1842).  Her  first  impression  of 
England  was  dreary.  “  When  I  returned  to  England 
after  being  so  many  years  in  Belgium,”  she  said,  “  I 
cannot  say  how  distressed  I  was  at  the  vice  I  saw  every¬ 
where  around  me.  Every  face  seemed  to  bear  the  stamp 
of  mortal  sin.  They  all  looked  like  so  many  lumps  of 
flesh  without  souls  ;  the  very  atmosphere  seemed  full  of 
sin.  At  first  I  thought  it  had  an  effect  upon  the  sun, 
and  that  it  was  the  sins  of  the  people  that  made  the  air 
so  dark  and  foggy.” 

However,  once  she  found  a  field  of  usefulness  in 
Coventry  she  grew  reconciled  to  the  change.  She 
“wrote  to  M.  Versavel  praising  the  virtue  of  holy 
obedience  and  telling  him  how  it  had  been  rewarded  ”. 

Dr.  Ullathorne  was  greatly  struck  by  his  first  inter- 
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view  with  Sister  Margaret-  “  I  shall  never  forget  my 
first  interview  with  her,”  he  writes,  “  in  the  little  house 
I  then  occupied  at  Coventry.  She  was  then  in  her 
vigour,  well  proportioned,  very  erect,  and  having  an 
expression  of  dignity  and  simplicity  combined  ;  yet  with 
a  spiritual  softness  pervading  features  that  indicated  her 
remarkable  powers  of  mind  and  heart.  .  .  .  She  wore 
a  plain  black  stuff  dress  close  to  her  throat ;  her  hair 
was  cut  off  her  head  ;  and  upon  it  she  wore  the  plainest 
of  Belgian  caps,  such  as  are  used  by  the  poor.  To 
this,  when  she  went  out,  she  added  the  Belgian  cloak 
and  black  chip  bonnet  and  veil.  Even  then  her  ankles 
were  so  weak,  that  walking  out  was  a  difficulty,  and 
more  than  once  she  fell  in  the  street.” 

Dr.  Ultathorne’s  experience,  when  he  asked  his 
new  schoolmistress  what  salary  she  expected,  was  an 
uncommon  one.  “  Salary,”  she  said,  “  I  am  come  for  the 
sake  of  Almighty  God,  and  not  for  money.”  He  hinted 
she  might  want  clothes.  She  retorted  she  had  plenty. 

It  was  settled  she  should  reside  in  Dr.  Ullathorne’s 
house.  “  She  occupied  a  very  small  kitchen  in  company 
with  the  old  housekeeper,  whose  jealousy  and  crabbed 
temper  made  her  life  far  from  easy.  Her  bedroom  was 
a  poor  attic,  containing  no  furniture  but  a  rickety  bed 
and  one  very  old  chair.”  Dr.  Ullathorne  was  obliged 
to  leave  Coventry  soon  after  her  arrival,  and  she  had 
to  start  her  work  all  alone.  When  he  returned  several 
months  later,  he  found  that  “  she  had  collected  a  school 
of  200  girls,  whom  she  was  teaching  unaided  ;  that  she 
had  already  acquired  a  considerable  influence  among 
the  young  factory  women,  as  well  as  the  weavers  who 
worked  in  their  own  houses,  and  that  in  addition  to  her 
school  duties  she  had  found  out  all  the  sick  poor  of  the 
congregation  and  was  constantly  engaged  in  visiting 
them.  She  had  likewise  prepared  a  very  large  class  of 
first  communicants,  ,  .  .  Her  ordinary  way  of  life  was  to 
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rise  at  five,  after  which  she  performed  her  morning  de¬ 
votions  and  prepared  the  chapel  for  Mass.  If  there  was 
any  very  urgent  case  of  sickness,  she  sometimes  contrived 
to  visit  it  before  breakfast,  but  punctually  at  nine  o’clock 
she  was  in  the  schoolroom.  The  school  closed  at  twelve 
and  reopened  at  two,  and  the  interval  was  given  to 
dinner,  visiting  any  sick  who  were  at  hand,  and  prepar¬ 
ing  for  afternoon  school,  which  lasted  from  two  to  five. 
She  arranged  the  school  on  the  plan  of  that  at  Somers- 
town,  dividing  into  classes  taught  by  monitresses.  She 
always  taught  one  class  each  day  herself,  so  as  to  go 
through  the  whole  each  week  ;  and  she  used  to  walk 
about  from  class  to  class  asking  the  angel-guardians  of 
the  children  to  teach  them.  “  I  think  they  must  have 
heard  me,”  she  said,  “  for  though  I  was  myself  so  ignor¬ 
ant,  the  parents  always  seemed  satisfied,  and  said  the 
children  got  on.”  Between  five  and  seven  she  found 
time  to  say  Our  Lady’s  Office,  and  to  satisfy  other  de¬ 
votions  ;  sometimes  she  again  visited  the  sick,  in  which 
case  one  of  the  young  women  of  the  congregation  under¬ 
took  to  prepare  the  schoolroom  for  the  night  school, 
which  was  open  from  seven  till  ten  ;  on  Saturday,  when 
there  was  no  school,  she  visited  the  more  distant  cases. 

.  .  .  Neither  severity  of  weather  nor  her  own  manifold 
infirmities  ever  kept  her  at  home  when  her  presence  was 
called  for.” 

Dr.  Ullathorne  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  work 
carried  on  by  Sister  Margaret.  At  the  same  time  her 
difficulties  with  the  old  housekeeper  came  to  his  know¬ 
ledge,  and  blaming  her  for  keeping  him  in  ignorance  at 
what  she  had  suffered,  he  dismissed  the  old  woman,  en¬ 
gaged  a  girl  in  her  place  and  placed  the  housekeeping 
in  Sister  Margaret’s  hands — an  arrangement  which  con¬ 
tinued  so  long  as  she  remained  under  his  roof-  Sister 
Margaret  took  occasion  of  his  return  to  make  a  spiritual 
retreat  under  his  direction. 
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Her  influence  among  the  young  women  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  went  on  daily  increasing.  “  I  have  often 
asked  myself,”  writes  Dr.  Ullathorne,  “what  was  the 
secret  of  that  marvellous  influence  which  she  exercised  ; 
and  I  believe  that  it  lay  not  only  in  that  great,  warm, 
loving  soul  of  hers,  that  was  always  going  to  God,  but 
also  in  her  faith  in  other  souls,  in  what  they  are,  in  what 
they  have  latent  in  them,  and  in  what  they  are  capable 
of.  Then  she  loved  souls  so  much  and  they  felt  her 
love.” 

The  wish  for  religious  life  had  long  been  deep  in 
Sister  Margaret’s  heart,  and  Dr.  Ullathorne  fully  sym¬ 
pathised  with  this  longing.  The  young  girls  on  whom 
Sister  Margaret  exercised  her  influence  seemed  to  him 
to  be  the  material  out  of  which  to  form  a  small  com¬ 
munity. 

A  letter  from  Margaret  to  Dr.  Ullathorne,  written 
about  April,  1843,  shows  what  her  feelings  were.  “As 
the  spiritual  wants  of  this  place  increase,  I  feel  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  others  being  employed  for  the  service  of  the 
poor  afflicted  members  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  feel  at  the 
same  time  that  I  am  in  no  way  capable  of  conducting  or 
instructing  any  person  who  might  wish  to  assist  in  this 
holy  occupation.  I  have  many  reasons  which  make  me 
fear  having  a  companion.  First,  my  character  has 
never  been  formed  ;  second,  I  consider  I  stand  as  much 
in  need  of  a  novitiate  as  any  person ;  third,  I  have 
never  been  taught  to  practise  virtue,  and  therefore  know 
not  how  to  teach  it  to  others  ;  fourth,  I  should  not  like  to 
reprove  or  correct  another,  having  such  a  dislike  to  receive 
either  myself.  I  have  also  a  particular  dislike  to  be 
placed  so  that  my  actions  are  watched  by  others,  for  I 
do  not  feel  that  I  live  in  a  manner  to  serve  for  another 
to  follow  nor  according  to  the  ideas  that  I  myself  form 
of  a  religious  life.  I  should  not  like  to  see  a  young 
person,  who  was  anxious  for  her  perfection,  placed  ex- 
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actly  as  I  am.  God  has  been  merciful  to  me  in  giving 
me  a  greater  share  of  spirits  than  usually  fall  to  women, 
and  that  again  makes  me  unfit  to  have  any  command 
over  others.  I  feel  seldom  weary  in  the  service  of  God, 
and  might  urge  others  too  far  who  have  not  the  same 
excitement.  I  have  often  thought  that  perhaps  you 
might  apply  for  a  religious  or  two  who  would  be  more 
capable  and  could  conduct  us  with  a  truly  religious  spirit. 
I  feel  lately  a  great  fear  on  many  subjects,  and  think  I 
am  neither  fit  to  be  in  or  out  of  a  convent,  but  that  God 
has  destined  me  to  do  what  I  can  among  the  most 
wretched  of  His  creatures.” 

Dr.  Ullathorne  was  not  shaken  by  Margaret’s  doubts 
about  herself,  but  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  smooth 
matters.  He  offered  to  give  shelter  in  his  house  to  the 
postulants  and  to  train  them  in  religious  life.  The  Do¬ 
minican  rule  was  to  be  the  directing  one  ;  Margaret  was  a 
Dominican  Tertiary  and  much  attached  to  the  Dominican 
Order.  After  a  long  consultation  with  Dr.  Ullathorne, 
and  with  the  head  of  the  English  Dominican  Fathers,  it 
was  decided  that  the  rule  of  the  new  community  was  to 
be  the  rule  of  the  tertiaries,  “  who  while  embracing  all 
the  obligations  of  religious  life,  enclosure  excepted,  should 
devote  themselves  to  the  active  works  of  charity  ”,  This 
was  done  in  several  convents  on  the  Continent,  especi¬ 
ally  in  Italy.  Four  postulants  joined  Sister  Margaret 
(March,  1844).  “One  alone  of  the  number  possessed 
any  independent  means,  and  that  was  wholly  insufficient 
for  the  support  of  the  community.  Their  only  other  re¬ 
sources  were  a  small  annual  pension  paid  by  the  father  of 
one  of  the  postulants,  the  assistance  of  friends  and  the 
aid  afforded  by  their  generous  protector,  Dr.  Ullathorne.” 

A  small  room  in  the  house  had  been  fitted  as  a  chapel. 
Mass  was  said  every  morning,  and  the  sisters  recited 
their  offices.  Among  the  early  troubles  was  “a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  laughter  which  beset  them  in  the  choir  Dr. 
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Ullathorne  was  never  tired  of  insisting  on  the  necessity 
for  the  young  postulants  to  observe  the  law  of  silence. 

It  was  decided  that  the  young  nuns  should  not  at  once 
assume  the  white  habit.  Reasons  of  economy  made 
them  decide  on  a  black  habit,  beneath  which  was  worn 
the  white  scapular. 

Mother  Margaret  drew  up  the  regulations  for  her 
little  community.  She  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Dominican  Constitution  and  she  laid  down  the  mode  of 
life  of  her  sisters  and  how  they  were  to  carry  on  their 
active  life  and  their  religious  duties. 

The  new  sisters  led  a  life  of  labour  and  hardship. 
They  were  very  poor.  Their  spiritual  father  desired 
them  to  banish  from  their  vocabulary  the  words,  “un¬ 
comfortable,”  and  “  impossible  ”.  They  were  also  taught 
the  value  of  labour  as  an  instrument  of  sanctification. 
“Up  to  the  latest  hour  of  her  life,  Mother  Margaret 
continued  to  regard  menial  labour  in  a  community  as  one 
of  its  most  valuable  spiritual  elements.  No  lay  sisters 
were  admitted.”  Mother  Margaret  had  a  great  horror 
of  human  self-respect.  She  once  was  going  with  a  young 
friend  to  visit  the  poor  and  she  asked  her  friend  to  carry 
a  large  parcel.  The  lady  proposed  to  give  a  child  a 
penny  to  carry  it-  “  No,”  said  Sister  Margaret,  “  I  will 
carry  it  myself.”  On  this  her  companion  entreated  to 
be  allowed  to  take  it,  but  Sister  Margaret  was  firm  in 
“  You  are  not  worthy  of  carrying  it,”  she  said,  “as  you 
are  ashamed  of  it  ”.  She  then  told  her  that  in  her  youth, 
she  had  felt  the  same  false  shame  at  carrying  parcels  in 
the  streets,  and  to  conquer  herself  she  bought  the  largest 
hand-box  she  could  find,  and  carried  it  down  one  of  the 
principal  streets  in  London.  This  had  such  an  effect  on 
her  companion  that  she  declared  herself  ready  to  accom¬ 
pany  Sister  Margaret  on  an  expedition  to  Nuneaton. 
The  journey  was  a  serious  affair  in  those  days.  The 
only  plan  they  could  hit  on  was  to  ask  the  butcher’s  son 
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to  take  them  in  his  cart.  He  agreed  to  drive  them,  and 
they  arrived  at  Nuneaton  and  did  their  work-  On  their 
return,  they  found  a  new  passenger  on  the  cart — a  young 
calf  which  the  butcher  was  taking  to  Coventry.  “  Sister 
Margaret,  whose  farmyard  experience  was  not  very  ex¬ 
tensive,  was  apprehensive  lest  the  calf  should  bite,  and 
was  only  reassured  on  beholding  his  head  safely  enveloped 
in  a  net.  It  proved  a  very  harmless  companion,  and 
consoled  itself  for  its  imprisonment  by  sucking  the  end  of 
Miss  G.’s  silk  dress.” 

The  new  community  met  with  the  trials  that  attend 
all  human  undertakings.  Critics  treated  with  contempt 
the  humble  institute,  and  heaped  abuse  on  “  Sister  Mar¬ 
garet  and  the  wenches  of  Coventry  ”.  Mother  Margaret 
felt  the  pain  of  these  reports,  for  the  sake  of  her  com¬ 
panions,  but  she  often  repeated  the  words  of  Boudon, 
her  great  master  in  spiritual  life,  that  they  “  who  trouble 
themselves  with  what  the  world  says  will  never  do  any 
good  ”. 

On  8  December,  1845,  Mother  Margaret  and  three 
novices  were  professed.  At  that  very  time  a  great  blow 
fell  on  the  little  community.  Dr.  Ullathorne  was  made 
Bishop  of  the  Western  District.  His  consecration  took 
place  on  21  June,  1846,  in  Coventry.  The  new  com¬ 
munity  was  too  unformed  to  be  deprived  of  his  paternal 
care  and  it  was  decided  to  remove  to  Bristol.  The 
nuns  of  Atherstone  offered  hospitality  to  Mother  Mar¬ 
garet  and  her  sisters.  They  accepted  it.  Mother  Mar¬ 
garet  remained  alone  with  a  sister  at  Coventry.  It  was 
a  desolate  time  for  her.  When  she  parted  from  Dr. 
Ullathorne  “  she  wept  a  bitter  flood  ”.  She  was  leaving 
the  scene  of  fruitful  and  happy  labours  for  a  dark  and 
uncertain  future,  and  the  first  letter  she  wrote  after  the 
Bishop's  departure  was  headed  by  the  words  :  “  God 
alone,  God  alone,  God  alone  These  words  became 
the  motto  of  her  congregation. 
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Mother  Margaret  had  a  few  devoted  friends  and 
with  their  help  she  took  a  house  in  Bristol  and  the  little 
community  met  again  under  one  roof.  Four  new  postu¬ 
lants  were  received,  one  of  them  had  a  small  fortune,  so 
that  the  sisters  were  freed  from  the  pressing  pecuniary 
anxieties.  However,  the  promise  of  worldly  advantages 
never  had  any  weight  on  Mother  Margaret.  She  re¬ 
fused  many  postulants,  who  would  have  added  to  the 
wealth  of  the  community,  because  she  did  not  think  they 
had  the  necessary  qualifications. 

The  nuns  opened  a  school  in  their  house,  took  in  a 
few  infirm  patients,  visited  the  infirmary  and  the  poor  in 
their  own  homes.  “  Mother  Margaret  was  most  active  in 
the  schools,”  writes  one  of  her  companions,  “  encouraging 
the  sisters  and  keeping  order,  and  her  active  mind  was 
a  great  support.  She  also  frequently  visited  the  poor  in 
their  own  houses  and  often  amused  us  by  relating  her 
adventures.”  She  was  also  anxious  to  open  an  orphan- 
age. 

There  was  no  accommodation  for  young  children  in 
the  little  house  at  Queen’s  Square  ;  but  a  beginning  was 
made  by  the  reception  of  a  little  girl,  whose  parents  were 
dead,  and  who  was  left  friendless  at  eight  years  old. 
She  was  the  first  of  Mother  Margaret’s  “babies,”  and, 
in  time,  became  one  of  her  religious  daughters. 

Some  of  Mother  Margaret’s  experiences  were  morti¬ 
fying.  She  did  not  know  how  to  refuse  any  one  who 
pleaded  poverty  ;  and  she  found  her  generosity  was 
abused.  One  winter,  as  she  expressed  it,  “they  clothed 
all  Marsh  Street”.  She  found  out  impostures  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  instead  of  indiscriminate 
charity,  it  is  better  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  the  sick 
and  destitute  orphans. 

In  1847  she  caught  typhus  fever  while  visiting  a 
poor  family  ;  and  she  was  prostrate  by  the  disease.  “  In 
the  height  of  the  fever,”  writes  Bishop  Ullathorne,  “  she 
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toid  me,  ‘  I  shall  not  die  ;  I  have  not  done  my  work  ’.’’ 
Her  recovery  was  slow  ;  but  once  able  to  leave  her  bed, 
she  was  soon  at  work  again. 

Dr.  Ullathorne  was  removed  from  Bristol  to  Bir¬ 
mingham,  just  as  Mother  Margaret  had,  with  his  advice, 
started  building  a  convent  for  the  growing  community. 
She  felt  doubly  the  loss  of  her  kind  friend  and  adviser, 
as  she  found  herself  involved  in  new  anxieties  and  new 
responsibilities.  However,  the  new  building  turned  out 
a  success,  and  the  community  increased.  This  rejoiced 
Mother  Margaret ;  and  yet  filled  her  with  many  anxieties. 
She  writes  to  her  old  friend  :  “  My  head  is  tired  with 
thinking  ;  and  my  soul  is  oppressed  with  sadness,  when 
I  look  around  and  see  fifteen  souls  committed  to  my 
care ;  and  I  without  knowledge  or  ability  to  guide 
them.  I  feel  very  anxious  about  their  spiritual  direc¬ 
tion,  and  wish  more  of  us  were  thoroughly  formed.  I 
feel  the  loss  of  your  paternal  care  more  than  ever ; 
so  many  ‘  white  heads  ’  and  only  myself  to  guide 
them.” 

Soon  offers  came  to  establish  her  nuns  in  different 
parts  of  England.  Her  first  wish  was  to  have  a  noviti¬ 
ate  house  in  some  quiet  spot.  She  wanted  to  train  the 
younger  members  of  the  community  apart  from  the  dis¬ 
tractions  of  a  worldly  neighbourhood,  but  work  was  to 
be  the  main  instrument  of  spiritual  formation.  She  often 
quoted  the  words  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross — “Work, 
suffer,  and  be  silent  ”.  “  It  is  no  use,”  she  writes,  “per¬ 

sons  coming  to  us  who  are  not  willing  to  suffer  every¬ 
thing  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  They  must  have  a 
heroic  spirit  and  be  ready  to  bear  heat,  cold,  fatigue,  and 
every  other  inconvenience.  It  is  easier  to  say  that  we 
delight  in  mean  and  abject  employment,  than  it  is  to  do 
them,  we  have  had  experience  of  this  and  all  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  wear  a  hair  shirt  or  a  chain  than  to  clean  the 
kitchen,  wash,  iron,  or  cook,  though  God  has  com- 
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manded  all  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  our  Lord  in  working  as  a 
carpenter  must  have  fulfilled  the  command,  and  our 
Blessed  Lady  had  no  servants  to  wait  on  her.  The 
more  I  see  of  human  nature  the  more  I  feel  certain  that 
humble  and  laborious  employments  are  the  best  mortifi¬ 
cation,  the  shortest  way  to  obtain  true  humility  and  to 
make  us  have  a  proper  feeling  of  charity  towards  the 
laborious  and  the  poor.  We  can  ill  give  lessons  to 
others  of  things  we  have  not  ourselves  experienced.” 

III. 

In  1850  the  chapel  of  the  convent  at  Clifton  was 
finished  and  dedicated.  On  the  last  day  of  that  year, 
the  nuns  put  on  the  white  habit  of  the  Dominicans. 

In  1851  a  small  convent  was  established  at  Langton, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Potteries.  Mother  Margaret’s  first 
glimpse  of  Staffordshire  was  not  prepossessing.  “  I 
have  been  through  the  whole  town,”  she  writes,  “  and  it 
is  a  range  of  dust  hills.  The  people  themselves  tell  us 
it  is  the  fag-end  of  the  world.  Nevertheless,  as  God  has 
sent  us  here,  we  will  do  what  we  can  for  the  salvation  of 
these  poor  neglected  workers.”  There  was  so  much  to 
be  done  that  her  heart  warmed  to  the  place.  She  even 
grew  reconciled  to  the  mud.  “  Our  Lord  means  all  St. 
Dominic’s  daughters  to  be  valiant  women  :  I  thought 
so  this  morning  when  we  were  over  our  shoes  in  mud 
going  to  Mass.” 

From  that  time,  correspondence  with  her  absent 
children  began  to  take  up  Mother  Margaret’s  time  ;  the 
extent  of  her  correspondence  was  prodigious.  She  took 
part  in  the  life  of  every  community,  conscious  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  every  office  and  every  individual  sister, 
directing  the  spiritual  and  material  government  of  each 
house.  Not  only  her  days,  but  her  nights  were  ab¬ 
sorbed  with  thoughts  of  the  necessities  of  those  en- 
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trusted  to  her  care.  “  Do  not  talk  to  me  of  rest,”  she 
writes  ;  “  I  hope  never  to  rest  till  I  get  to  heaven.  It 
is  an  idle  word  for  a  religious.” 

She  was  full  of  sympathy  for  the  young.  “She 
understood  youth,”  writes  Bishop  Ullathorne,  “and 
loved  young  people  so  much  that  she  seemed  to  have  a 
part  of  her  life  within  them.  Everyone  about  her  knew 
how  full  her  heart  was  when  she  talked  of  ‘those  young 
things,’  alluding  to  her  novices  and  juniors.”  She  liked 
them  to  enjoy  themselves  at  recreation,  and  would  join 
in  the  games,  insisting  that  all  “were  to  play  in  real 
earnest”. 

She  also  insisted  that  those  under  her  care  should 
eat  sufficiently.  For  she  argued  if  they  did  not  eat, 
they  could  not  work.  Her  novices  were  sometimes 
startled  by  her  emphatic  exhortations  :  “  Whatever  you 
do,  child,  eat  well  and  sleep  well  ”. 

At  the  same  time  she  taught  her  religious  courageous 
indifference  to  petty  ailments.  Her  own  life  was  a  long 
struggle  with  disease  and  pain,  which  she  had  learnt  to 
bear  with  a  smiling  face.  One  of  her  nuns  tells  that, 
feeling  indisposed  one  morning,  she  went  to  the  Mother’s 
cell  to  ask  leave  to  be  absent  from  the  morning  office. 
She  found  Mother  Margaret  washing  her  wounds  which 
at  that  time  covered  her  back,  and  praying  aloud  for 
strength  to  go  through  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  The  nun 
withdrew  without  making  her  petition,  and  went  to  choir 
with  the  rest. 

What  Mother  Margaret  appreciated  was  any  victory 
over  self.  She  set  little  store  by  feelings  and  what  she 
called  “shim-sham  piety”.  She  had  a  breezy  way  of 
brushing  away  scruples.  One  novice  was  telling  her 
interior  woes,  when  Mother  Margaret  glanced  out  of 
the  window  and  exclaimed,  “  Look  at  those  fowls ; 
they’ll  have  every  one  of  the  garden  seeds,  if  you  don’t 
go  and  drive  them  out”.  She  was  intent  on  getting 
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her  religious  to  forget  self.  “  If  you  could  but  forget 
there  was  such  a  nasty  thing  in  the  world,”  she  wrote, 
“  I  never  think  of  praying  for  you  in  particular,  because 
I  feel  sure  you  never  forget  yourself.  I  have  to  think 
of  those  who  forget  themselves.” 

The  work  done  by  Mother  Margaret  appealed  to 
many  who  saw  the  good  accomplished,  and  who  gave 
her  the  means  to  extend  her  activity.  In  this  way,  a 
great  convent  was  built  at  Stone  (the  foundations  were 
laid  in  1852)  ;  and  here  Mother  Margaret  was  able  to 
carry  out  an  old  wish  of  hers,  and  have  an  hospital  in 
one  of  her  convents.  In  1856  she  went  to  Belgium,  to 
visit  the  hospitals  and  to  get  useful  hints,  which  she 
carried  out  on  her  return.  Then,  to  add  to  her  joy,  she 
was  free  to  take  in  orphans.  This  had  been  a  great 
wish  of  hers,  to  look  after  poor  little  creatures,  and  now 
she  took  them  to  her  heart.  She  was  by  nature  a  most 
generous  woman,  and  we  are  told  that  she  found  it  hard 
to  refuse  any  poor  people.  It  was  “not  very  easy  to 
make  her  understand  the  difference  between  principal 
and  interest,  or  to  suggest  any  other  method  of  invest¬ 
ing  money  than  spending  it  on  the  poor.  She  disliked 
too  strict  keeping  of  accounts  and  was  seriously  appre¬ 
hensive  that  the  money  would  dwindle  if  there  were  too 
much  reckoning.”  She  did  not  like  to  receive  pensions 
for  the  orphans.  “  If  I  could,”  she  would  say,  “  I  would 
keep  all  the  poor  children  for  nothing,  and  never  ask 
any  one  for  a  penny  for  them  :  it  is  such  a  pleasure  to 
give  to  Almighty  God.”  She  took  in  entire  families 
of  orphans,  boys  and  girls,  free  from  charge,  when  they 
were  destitute.  Her  favourite  charity  was  towards 
orphans.  “  The  best  education  you  can  give  these  chil¬ 
dren  is  to  make  them  clean,  orderly,  and  industrious.” 
She  was  a  tender-hearted  mother  to  them  ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  did  not  allow  faults  to  pass  unchecked  ; 
although  it  was  pain  to  her  to  punish  them. 
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She  found  it  hard  to  hear  of  one  who  was  ill,  and 
not  to  take  them  into  the  hospital.  She  almost  drove 
the  nun  who  had  charge  of  the  hospital  to  distraction, 
by  announcing  a  new  inmate  when  there  was  no  bed 
free.  And  she  would  invent  some  way  of  receiving  the 
unexpected  guest. 

She  usually  began  on  a  very  modest  scale,  and  her 
institutions  were  all  started  under  difficulty.  “She 
was  ingenious  in  her  plans  for  adapting  garrets,  stables, 
and  cellars  to  new  and  unheard-of  purposes  ;  and  when 
she  had  located  her  religious  in  such  uncomfortable 
premises,  she  expected  them  to  do  their  work  cheerfully. 
We  must  build  an  orphanage  here,”  she  says  of  one 
of  her  new  foundations;  “the  children  are  at  present 
worse  off  than  the  pigs.  Twenty  here,  and  more  coming  ; 
we  must  take  all  who  come.”  “  Don’t  lose  courage 
over  your  cross  of  a  stove.”  *“  Be  careful  of  all  things, 
especially  coals  ;  you  don’t  know  the  blessings  of  coals 
till  you  are  without  them.  God  bless  you  and  make 
you  a  saint.” 

To  a  nun  engaged  in  the  kitchen  she  writes  :  “  Have 
courage,  and  when  you  are  hot  and  weary,  offer  it  all  for 
the  suffering  souls  in  purgatory  ”.  And  again,  “  Re¬ 
member  our  dear  Lord  is  with  you  in  the  kitchen  as  well 
as  in  the  choir.  He  sees  and  blesses  all.  Have  courage 
and  patience — that  is  the  necessary  thing  for  a  cook. 
Our  seraphic  mother  St.  Catherine  will  look  after  you. 
She  was  cook  and  maid-of-all-work  to  her  family.  You 
are'  somewhat  higher  ;  you  are  cook  to  the  spouses  of 
Jesus  Christ.” 

No  creature  in  pain,  not  even  a  dumb  animal,  ap¬ 
pealed  in  vain  to  Mother  Margaret.  Nothing  grieved 
her  so  much  as  the  thought  of  man  or  beast  not  having 
enough  to  eat.  Little  children  went  to  her  instinctively. 
She  knew  how  to  win  their  confidence,  and  loved  to 
make  the  little  ones  happy.  Those  who  had  been 
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brought  up  in  her  convent  schools  she  called  “her 
babies,”  and  she  never  forgot  any  opportunity  of  giving 
them  pleasure.  Dumb  animals  appealed  to  her.  She 
loved  cats  and  she  loved  birds,  and  she  found  it  difficult 
to  keep  peace  between  them.  She  provided  in  winter  a 
daily  breakfast  for  the  robins  and  sparrows  in  the  garden. 
An  anecdote  is  told  of  Mother  Margaret  discovered  by 
one  of  her  nuns  having  thrown  a  broom  at  a  grey  cat, 
who  was  going  up  the  tree  in  front  of  the  garden  intent 
on  catching  birds.  The  broom  missed  the  cat,  and  was 
caught  in  the  branches,  and  Mother  Margaret  was  afraid 
that  the  sister,  who  used  the  broom,  “  would  be  in  a  sad 
way  when  she  missed  it  ”.  The  grey  cat  was  a  cele¬ 
brated  character  in  the  convent.  It  was  forbidden  to 
enter  the  interior  of  the  house,  and  would  often  find  its 
way  to  the  cloister.  Then,  when  it  could  not  get  out, 
it  would  go  to  Mother  Margaret’s  door,  and  make  its 
trouble  known.  However  busy  she  might  be,  she  could 
not  resist  the  appeal,  and  she  would  go  the  whole  length 
of  the  cloister  to  let  it  escape-  When  discovered, 
“  she  would  show  a  little  confusion,  and  feign  a  tone  of 
severity  ”. 

IV. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  latter  years 
of  Mother  Margaret’s  life  was  her  visit  to  Rome  in  the 
autumn  of  1858.  The  congregation  had  taken  such  an 
extension  that  it  was  considered  indispensable  to  obtain 
from  Rome  the  necessary  privileges  and  provisions  for 
uniting  all  the  convents  under  one  general  Superioress. 
Bishop  Ullathorne  and  the  Master-General  of  the  Do¬ 
minicans  thought  it  well  for  Mother  Margaret  to  lay  the 
whole  status  of  the  congregation  before  the  proper  author¬ 
ities,  and  obtain  a  definite  decree  for  the  settlement  of  its 
future  government.  The  journey  was  long  and  weari¬ 
some.  Mother  Margaret  and  her  companion  had  a 
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stormy  crossing.  She  had  a  terror  of  the  sea,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  wild  night  she  “  took  leave,  in  spirit,  of  all  her 
children,  never  expecting  to  see  dry  land  again 

She  was  delighted  with  the  Roman  churches,  and 
the  first  time  she  heard  the  voices  of  a  Roman  congre¬ 
gation  united  in  the  chant  of  the  Litany,  she  was  almost 
overpowered.  She  met  with  a  good  deal  of  kindness 
from  the  Dominican  Fathers.  The  petition  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  was  presented  to  the  prefect  of  the  propaganda, 
who  received  Mother  Margaret  and  her  companion. 
However,  the  negotiations  were  protracted. 

Mother  Margaret  enjoyed  her  visits  to  the  Dominican 
Sisters,  who  welcomed  her  warmly.  Her  heart  over¬ 
flowed  with  joy  when  Pope  Pius  IX  gave  her  an 
audience. 

But  Rome,  on  the  whole,  did  not  impress  her  favour¬ 
ably.  The  dirt  in  the  streets  grieved  her,  as  well  as  the 
neglected  look  of  some  of  the  shrines.  She  took  no  in¬ 
terest  in  the  classic  ruins,  which  were  an  object  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  the  sister  who  travelled  with  her.  “  Her 
love  of  neatness,  in  fact,  predominated  over  her  love  of 
the  beautiful.”  A  ceremony  at  St.  Peter’s,  however, 
gave  her  the  most  intense  emotion  of  her  life  ;  and  she 
was  so  much  absorbed  in  the  sight  of  so  magnificent  a 
worship  of  the  God  she  loved,  that  she  forgot  all  her 
bodily  fatigue.  As  time  went  on,  however,  she  fell  ill 
and  grew  homesick  for  her  children  at  home. 

The  negotiations  between  the  authorities  of  the 
Order  and  the  Propaganda  were  so  protracted  that  it 
was  decided  Mother  Margaret  should  return  to  Eng¬ 
land.  She  dreaded  the  return  journey.  She  was  not 
ashamed  to  confess  her  fears.  She  had  another  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Pope,  “  who  addressed  some  remarks  on 
the  object  of  her  journey,  which  did  not  sound  encourag¬ 
ing  ”.  Mother  Margaret  did  not  understand  Italian, 
and  smiled  at  the  Holy  Father,  unconscious  of  the  mis- 
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giving  felt  by  her  companions.  When  his  words  were 
translated  to  her,  she  would  not  allow  herself  to  be 
shaken.  She  was  sure  all  would  come  right.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mother  Margaret  had  been  a  short  time 
safe  home  in  England,  and  rejoicing  to  be  among  her 
children,  when  news  reached  her  that  her  petition  was 
granted.  On  26  May,  1859,  the  Pope  gave  his  assent 
to  the  petition  of  Mother  Margaret  and  her  sisters,  and 
ordered  that  a  decree  should  be  drawn  up  embodying 
the  substance  of  the  petition. 

“  Mother  Margaret’s  joy  at  the  happy  issue  of  this 
affair,  which  secured  the  unity  of  her  congregation  on  a 
firm  and  lasting  basis,  is  not  easily  described.” 

The  latter  years  of  her  life  were  occupied  by  exten¬ 
sive  undertakings  at  Stone  and  at  Stoke,  and  by  the 
establishment  of  new  foundations  at  Leicester,  Rhyl,  St. 
Mary  Church,  Bromley,  and  St.  Leonard’s  near  Bow. 

“The  arduous  business  of  establishing  a  new  founda- 
tion  was  one  of  those  occasions  which  brought  out  some 
of  Mother  Margaret’s  special  gifts.  Her  practical  sense, 
and  the  genius  she  possessed  for  methodical  arrange¬ 
ments,  were  never  displayed  to  greater  advantage  than 
when  she  had  to  begin  a  new  work  in  a  strange  place — 
to  adapt  some  secular  habitations  to  the  purpose  of 
religious  life.  It  was  wonderful  how  few  modifications 
of  the  ordinary  rule  she  allowed  under  the  circumstances, 
and  how  few  were  required.” 

Her  last  work  was  in  London.  In  1866,  Archbishop 
Manning  proposed  to  place  in  her  Care  an  orphanage 
of  Catholic  girls,  who  might  be  given  up  by  the  work- 
house  authorities.  He  had  secured  a  house  at  Walt¬ 
hamstow,  in  Essex,  which  he  offered  to  Mother  Margaret 
rent  free  for  three  years  ;  a  certain  allowance  was  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  Poor  Law  Board  for  each  child. 
Mother  Margaret  visited  the  house.  It  was  a  fine 
mansion,  with  five  acres  of  garden.  The  place  did  not 
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attract  Mother  Margaret.  Her  heart  went  out  to  the 
poor  quarters  of  London.  She  asked  Archbishop  Man¬ 
ning  :  “  Can’t  you  send  us  to  some  dirty  place?”  Her 
wish  was  granted,  and  she  was  sent  to  Bow,  where 
Father  McQuain  was  delighted  to  find  her  willing  to 
help  his  poor  people. 

The  last  months  of  her  life  were  occupied  by  the 
thought  of  the  work  to  be  done  at  Bow.  “  That  is  the 
place  for  us,”  she  would  say,  “it  is  really  a  place  to 
save  souls.”  Walthamstow  House,  with  its  fine  man¬ 
sion,  was  too  grand.  “We  want  poor  children,  not 
trees.”  When  she  went  back  to  Stone,  to  her  dear 
children,  her  mind  was  full  of  Bow. 

There  were  difficulties  with  the  poor  law  authori¬ 
ties.  The  Walhamstow  plan  was  given  up ;  Archbishop 
Manning  expressed  his  pleasure  to  have  Mother  Mar¬ 
garet’s  sisters  established  in  any  other  part  of  his 
diocese. 

Mother  Margaret  was  seized  with  acute  pain  in  her 
side,  in  the  summer  of  1867.  Her  health  continued  to 
decline  from  June  of  that  year.  She  was  unwilling  to 
give  up  her  work,  and  refused  to  listen  to  the  entreaties 
of  those  around  her  that  she  should  put  herself  into  the 
doctor’s  hands,  saying  that  if  doctors  had  anything  to  do 
with  her  they  would  never  allow  her  to  get  out  of  their 
power. 

However,  in  October,  the  pain  was  so  intense  that 
she  had  to  submit  to  go  to  the  infirmary,  and  to  allow 
herself  to  be  nursed.  At  the  same  time,  news  came  that 
a  little  house  had  been  taken  at  Bow  for  the  sisters. 
This  gave  her  new  life.  “I  do  not  feel  a  pain  when  I 
think  of  Bow,”  she  said.  “It  is  a  place  after  my  own 
heart.”  She  was  present  at  the  first  Mass  said  in  the 
little  Bow  Convent,  although  she  was  struggling  with 
illness.  She  could  not  walk  upstairs  without  support, 
and  could  not  suppress  the  groans  of  pain  caused  by 
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any  exertion.  She  felt  a  long  illness  approaching,  and 
was  anxious  to  visit  all  her  convents.  Her  nuns  tried  to 
keep  her  at  Bow,  but  she  was  determined  on  making 
the  effort,  and  reached  Stone  on  30  October.  Her 
heart  was  occupied  with  sanguine  hopes  of  the  new 
foundation.  On  5  November  she  assisted  at  the  cloth¬ 
ing  of  two  novices,  the  last  ceremony  of  the  kind  at 
which  she  was  present.  She  was  suffering  excruciating 
pain,  and  on  9  November  she  took  to  her  bed.  This 
was  the  end  of  her  active  life.  The  months  that  followed 
were  full  of  intense  bodily  pain,  and  to  this  was  added 
extreme  desolation  of  the  soul. 

The  chaplain  of  the  convent  visited  her  daily.  She 
had  a  great  dread  lest  in  her  suffering  she  should  be 
guilty  of  impatience,  and  used  to  ask  him  :  “  It  is  not  impa¬ 
tience,  is  it,  my  rolling  thus  from  side  to  side  in  my  pain  ?  ” 
To  her  energetic  mind,  inaction  was  most  trying.  “If 
it  were  our  Lord’s  will  to  raise  me  up,  and  let  me  work 
again,”  she  one  day  said,  “  I  should  be  glad  ;  but  if  I  am 
not  to  recover,  I  would  much  rather  that  He  took  me  to 
Himself,  than  let  me  lie  here  like  an  animal,  eating  and 
drinking,  and  thinking  of  nothing  but  the  body.”  How¬ 
ever,  she  never  forgot  to  add:  “God’s  will  be  done”. 
Her  companions  in  those  days  of  trial  say  that  “her  acts 
of  resignation  were  unceasing,  mingled  with  prayers  to 
endure  to  the  end,  without  offending  God”.  Her  mind 
was  firm  and  vigorous  to  the  end,  and  capable  of  attend¬ 
ing  to  practical  business.  She  desired  that  none  of  the 
usual  recreations  and  amusements  provided  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  or  hospital  patients  should  be  omitted  on  her  ac¬ 
count. 

Her  life-long  friend,  Dr.  Ullathorne,  was  constant  in 
his  attentions.  He  used  to  say  Mass  in  her  sick  room. 
This  filled  Mother  Margaret  with  intense  gratitude. 
“You  can  never  tell,”  she  said,  “what  it  is  to  me  to  have 
Mass  in  my  room.  It  goes  through  me  to  think  of  the 
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goodness  of  God.  He  gives  so  much  in  return  for  so 
very  little.” 

Her  illness  baffled  the  doctors.  The  trouble  was 
in  the  spine,  and  connected  with  the  pains  she  had  en¬ 
dured  all  her  life.  Her  thoughts  were  always  with 
others.  She  knew  how  it  grieved  her  daughters  to  see 
her  suffer,  and  tried  to  send  them  away  when  the  pain 
became  excruciating.  “  Don’t  come  near  me  when  I 
am  so  suffering,”  she  would  say,  “it  will  make  you  too 
miserable.”  To  all  who  visited  her  she  asked  that  they 
would  pray,  pray,  pray,  that  she  ‘  ‘  might  peresevere  to 
the  end,  and  not  lose  patience  ”. 

One  of  those  who  attended  her  on  those  days  of 
anguish  says  that  “  she  was  as  simple  as  a  child,  but  the 
simplicity  was  of  a  kind  that  constantly  excited  your 
reverence  ”.  On  her  sick  bed  she  preached  and  practised 
detachment.  “  Have  courage,  child,”  she  said,  to  one 
who  was  in  intense  grief  at  losing  her,  “have  only  God 
for  your  object  and  all  will  go  well.”  When  asked  to 
see  one  of  her  daughters,  she  said  she  would  send  her 
the  message  that  “she  must  not  cry”.  To  her  old 
friend,  Dr.  Ullathorne,  she  said :  “I  have  prayed  for 
detachment  for  a  year  past,  and  I  think  God  has  given 
it  to  me  ”.  She  was  very  much  touched  when  she  heard 
of  the  prayers  offered  by  her  nuns,  and  by  all  who  knew 
her.  But  she  was  anxious  the  sisters  should  not  do  too 
much.  “  Now  mind,”  she  said,  addressing  the  religieuse 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  community,  “you  don’t  put 
one  thing  more  on  the  sisters.  There  they  are,  fasting 
and  abstaining,  and  working  hard  all  day,  and  breaking 
their  hearts  besides.  They  could  not  bear  it.  I  know 
what  they  feel.” 

When  any  sister  came  from  a  distance,  she  would  ask 
after  the  children,  the  orphans,  the  patients  ;  she  re¬ 
membered  the  relations  of  each  one,  and  sent  kind  mes- 
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sages  to  all  who  outside  the  convent  walls  loved  Mother 
Margaret. 

As  her  pain  increased,  so  did  the  power  to  endure. 
Month  after  month  her  attendants  noticed  a  “  profounder 
resignation  and  increasing  indifference  to  all  things  but 
the  will  of  God  ”. 

“The  soul  seemed  gaining  strength  as  the  body 
weakened.”  One  day  she  was  heard  murmuring  to 
herself :  “I  cannot  think  why  people  make  such  a  fuss 
about  dying — we  must  all  die  sooner  or  later  ;  how  could 
we  see  God  if  we  did  not  ?  ” 

It  was  heart-breaking  to  her  children  to  see  the 
agony  of  pain  that  she  suffered  so  patiently,  and  when 
the  end  came  (n  May,  1868),  “the  first  emotion  of  her 
orphaned  children  was  almost  one  of  relief”.  She  had 
taught  a  great  lesson  in  her  life  ;  in  her  death  she  spoke 
more  eloquently  still.  “  Our  Mother  spoke  to  me  with¬ 
out  words  when  dying,”  said  one  of  her  daughters  ;  and 
those  who  had  not  the  happiness  to  meet  Mother  Mar¬ 
garet  in  the  flesh  cannot  help  feeling  the  better  for  having 
learnt  to  know  that  great  and  noble  woman.  Her  “re¬ 
ligious  children  ”  have  raised  a  monument  worthy  of  her 
in  the  delightful  “  Life  of  Mother  Margaret  Mary 
Hallahan,”  and  this  slight  sketch  of  the  Irish  Dominican 
with  all  its  imperfections  is  only  intended  to  give  the 
reader  the  wish  to  learn  more  fully  what  can  be  done  by 
“  a  poor,  helpless,  friendless  girl,  without  health,  or 
means,  but  the  wish  to  serve  God  Dr.  Ullathorne 
has  paid  a  magnificent  tribute  to  this  humble  Irish  girl 
who  became  “  foundress  of  a  congregation  of  the  ancient 
Dominican  Order.  She  trained  a  hundred  religious 
women,  founded  five  convents,  built  three  churches, 
established  a  hospital  for  incurables,  three  orphanages, 
schools  for  all  classes,  including  a  number  for  the  poor, 
and,  what  is  more,  left  her  own  spirit  in  its  full  vigour  to 
animate  her  children.”  The  bishop  applies  to  her  the 
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words  of  Montalembert,  describing  certain  heroic  religious 
women,  and  says  she  had  “  the  vigour  of  the  man,  the 
tenderness  of  the  woman,  the  simplicity  and  unpretend¬ 
ing  humility  of  the  child”.  And.he  ends  the  preface  to 
the  Life  by  recalling  Mother  Margaret’s  words  on  her 
death-bed,  that  their  friendship  of  twenty-six  years  had 
“  been  always  in  God  and  for  God 
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MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

“The  Autobiography  and  Letters  of  Mrs.  M.  O.  W.  Oliphant,’ 
arranged  and  edited  by  Mrs.  H.  Coghill.  W.  Blackwood  &  Sons, 
1899. 

I. 

Mrs.  Oliphant’ s  name  recalls  many  pleasant  hours 
spent  over  her  novels,  restful,  sensible  novels,  that  take 
one  into  a  land  of  living  men  and  women,  where  we 
meet  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  and  puzzles  of  daily  life, 
but  where  the  morbid,  unhealthy  themes,  so  attractive  to 
some  of  our  present  day  novelists,  are  never  so  much  as 
touched  upon.  Any  book  out  of  the  host  she  published 
from  1849  to  1897  will  attract  the  attention  and  give  en¬ 
tertainment,  some  of  her  Scotch  stories  and  the  Chroni¬ 
cles  of  Carlingford  reach  a  high  degree  of  excellency,  but 
after  all,  her  best  work  was  perhaps  her  biographies  of 
men  she  had  been  interested  in  and  with  whom  she 
sympathized,  without  sharing  their  ideals.  Nothing  can 
be  more  perfect  in  its  way  than  her  life  of  Laurence 
Oliphant.  No  romance  was  ever  more  fascinating  than 
this  story  of  real  life,  and  Mrs.  Oliphant  had  the  gift, 
while  remaining  perfectly  truthful,  to  put  forward  the 
best  excuses  for  conduct,  which  sometimes  jars  terribly 
with  one’s  ideals  of  right  behaviour. 

However  attractive  that  life  of  Laurence  Oliphant 
is,  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  own  autobiography  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  all  her  writings.  It  was  written  by 
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fits  and  starts,  in  hours  of  despair,  when  even  her  power 
of  work  seemed  to  desert  her,  and  her  only  comfort  was 
to  dwell  on  her  recollections  of  the  dear  ones  she  had 
lost.  The  very  disconnected  way  in  which  she  tells  the 
story  adds  a  charm  of  its  own,  of  utter  sincerity  and 
transparent  truthfulness,  and  gives  us  a  very  strikino- 
conception  of  her  personality.  A  devoted  relation  and 
friend  has  pieced  the  fragments  together  and  made  them 
read  as  a  whole  ;  and  where  the  autobiographical  sketch 
ends  abruptly,  she  has  carried  on  the  story  by  letters  of 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  putting  in  enough  of  the  answers  to 
make  us  have  a  full  understanding  and  adding  here  and 
there  a  note  to  explain  whatever  remains  sketchy  in  the 
correspondence. 

The  story  of  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  a  very  uneventful  one. 
And  yet  there  is  an  intense  attraction  in  that  big  volume 
of  four  hundred  close  printed  pages,  and  it  is  with  regret 
the  last  page  is  reached,  but  by  that  time  the  reader  has 
grown  to  look  on  Mrs.  Oliphant  as  a  friend,  and  to  feel 
the  better  for  knowing  how  much  energy  and  courage 
one  woman  can  show- 

Her  life  is,  indeed,  an  example  of  industry  and  kind¬ 
liness,  and  a  proof  of  the  marvellous  power  which  strong 
affection  gives  to  conquer  all  difficulties. 

At  thirty-one  she  was  left  a  widow,  with  three  chil¬ 
dren,  no  means  of  any  kind,  and  a  debt  of  jQ  1000  to  meet. 
She  had  begun  to  write  before  her  marriage  ;  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  her  first  novel  had  been  a  surprise  to  the  young 
authoress  and  an  intense  pride  and  joy  to  her  mother, 
the  Scotch  woman  with  the  stern  self-repression  of  her 
race  and  intense  devotion  to  her  daughter,  with  the  lov¬ 
ing  recollections  of  her  Scotch  home,  which  the  daughter 
was  to  put  to  use  in  many  of  her  tales,  with  the  gift  of 
humour  and  the  corresponding  fault  of  quick  sharp  say¬ 
ings,  which  gave  pain  to  those  who  took  the  words  too 
literally,  and  forgot  the  kindly  heart  that  was  full  of 
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affection,  all  the  while  the  tongue  was  going.  When  Mrs. 
Oliphant  met  Mrs.  Carlyle,  she  tells  us  she  understood 
and  loved  her  at  once,  because  she  reminded  her  of  her 
mother,  and  Mrs.  Carlyle,  feeling  herself  loved  and 
understood,  showed  herself  at  her  best.  Indeed  the 
glimpse  we  get  of  Carlyle  and  his  wife  is  very  pleasant, 
and  unlike  the  usual  description  of  the  ill-fated  pair. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  faced  the  responsibilities  of  life  with¬ 
out  quaking.  She  set  to  work,  her  heart  full  of  grief 
for  the  young  bright  artist  husband  she  had  buried  in 
Rome,  and  her  pen  did  valiant  service  from  that  time, 
till  the  day  of  her  death.  Her  work  was  gladly  accepted 
by  the  publishers,  and  Mrs.  Oliphant  was  well  paid  for 
her  labour.  Of  course,  she  never  met  with  the  magni¬ 
ficent  payment  which  is  reserved  for  a  very  few  men  or 
women  of  genius  in  a  generation,  and  for  one  or  two 
writers,  who  hit  the  taste  of  the  crowd,  without  any  ap¬ 
proach  to  genius.  But  she  earned  a  very  good  income, 
and  she  had  very  pleasant  relations  with  all  her  pub¬ 
lishers  ;  Blackwood  was  a  friend  and  confidant  to  her  in 
the  times  of  trial,  as  well  as  of  pleasant  home  life.  Mrs. 
Oliphant  had  tremendous  industry ;  towards  the  end  of 
her  life  she  mentions  as  a  most  extraordinary  event  that 
she  had  taken  a  whole  week’s  holiday,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life.  She  had  not  the  gift  of  her  race  for  saving, 
and  she  tells  us  that  very  often  by  the  time  she  was  paid 
for  her  work,  the  money  had  already  been  spent,  and 
the  pen  had  to  start  off  again. 

She  had  her  children  to  educate — her  two  boys,  to 
whom,  after  the  death  of  her  only  daughter,  Maggie,  she 
devoted  her  life ;  she  settled  down  near  Eton,  in  the 
years  they  were  going  to  Eton,  and  when  they  went  to 
Oxford,  she  took  rooms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
college.  And  the  education  of  Eton  and  Oxford  meant 
a  great  hole  out  of  the  mother’s  income,  not  that  she 
grudged  it  to  her  darlings,  indeed  to  them  I  expect  she 
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made  the  mistake  of  undervaluing  the  labour  required 
for  that  expensive  education,  which  would  be  so  success¬ 
ful,  she  sighed  once  to  her  publisher  and  friend,  if  our 
boys  had  ^10,000  a  year. 

The  education  of  her  boys  was  only  part  of  the 
burden  which  her  pen  had  to  manage  for.  One  day 
her  brother,  Frank,  was  ruined. 

Without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  she  took  him  his 
son,  his  two  daughters  into  her  home,  and  resolved  she 
would  work  harder  than  ever  to  meet  this  new  demand 
on  her  means. 

At  that  very  time  she  had  begun  to  think  not  that 
she  might  take  a  rest — she  never  seems  ro  have  felt  the 
necessity  for  letting  her  pen  lie  idle— but  she  began  to 
think  she  might  allow  herself  to  write  less  hurriedly,  to 
take  more  pains  with  her  work.  She  had  all  her  life, 
when  she  allowed  herself  to  think  about  her  writing,  and 
that  was  very  seldom,  a  vague  regret  that  she  had  not 
done  the  best  work  that  it  was  in  her  to  do,  as  she  tells  of 
her  books  that  they  “  are  never  so  good  as  I  meant  them 
to  be  ”. 

In  one  of  her  rare  moods  of  introspection,  she  began 
writing  about  herself,  and  she  tells  us  :  “I  have  been 
tempted  to  begin  writing  by  George  Eliot’s  life — -with 
that  curious  kind  of  self-compassion  which  one  cannot 
get  clear  of.  I  wonder  if  I  am  a  little  envious  of  her  ?  I 
always  avoid  considering  formally  what  my  own  mind  is 
worth.  I  have  never  had  any  theory  on  the  subject.  I 
have  written  because  it  gave  me  pleasure,  because  it 
came  natural  to  me,  because  it  was  like  talking  or 
breathing,  besides  the  big  fact  that  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  work  for  my  children.  ...  I  don’t  quite  know 
why  I  should  put  all  this  down.  I  suppose  because 
George  Eliot’s  life  has  stirred  me  up  to  an  involuntary 
confession.  How  I  have  been  handicapped  in  life  ! 
Should  I  h^ve  done  better  if  I  had  been  kept,  like  her, 
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in  a  mental  greenhouse  and  taken  care  of?  This  is  one 
of  the  things  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  tell.  In  all  like¬ 
lihood  our  minds  and  our  circumstances  are  so  arranged 
that,  after  all,  the  possible  way  is  the  way  that  is  best ; 
yet  it  is  a  little  hard  sometimes  not  to  feel  with  Brown¬ 
ing’s  Andrea,  that  the  men  who  have  no  wives,  who 
have  given  themselves  up  to  their  art,  have  had  an  al¬ 
most  unfair  advantage  over  us  who  have  been  given 
perhaps  more  than  one  Lucrezia  to  take  care  of.  ...  I 
used  to  be  intensely  impressed  in  the  Laurence  Oliphants 
with  that  curious  freedom  from  human  ties  which  I  have 
never  known  ;  and  that  they  felt  it  possible  to  make  up 
their  minds  to  do  what  was  best  without  any  sort  of  ar¬ 
riere-pensee, ,  without  having  to  consider  whether  they 
could  or  not.  Curious  freedom !  I  have  never  known 
what  it  was.  I  have  always  had  to  think  of  other  people, 
and  to  plan  everything  for  my  own  pleasure  it  is  true, 
very  often,  but  always  in  subjection  to  the  necessity  which 
bound  me  to  them.  On  the  whole,  I  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  my  own  way,  and  have  insisted  upon  getting  what 
I  wished,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  infinite  labour,  and  of 
carrying  a  whole  little  world  with  me  whenever  I  moved. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  rest,  to  please  myself,  to  take 
the  pleasures  that  have  come  in  my  way,  but  have  always 
been  forced  to  go  on  without  a  pause.  When  my  poor 
brother’s  family  fell  upon  my  hands,  and  especially  when 
there  was  a  question  of  Frank’s  education,  I  remember 
that  I  said  to  myself,  having  then  perhaps  a  little  stirring 
of  ambition,  that  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  think  no  more 
of  that,  and  that  to  bring  up  the  boys  for  the  service  of 
God  was  better  than  to  write  a  fine  novel,  supposing  even 
that  it  was  in  me  to  do  so.  Alas !  The  work  has  been 
done  ;  the  education  is  over  ;  my  good  Frank,  my  steady, 
good  boy,  is  dead.  It  seemed  rather  a  fine  thing  to  make 
that  resolution  (though  in  reality  I  had  no  choice)  ;  but 
now  I  think  that  if  I  had  taken  the  other  way,  which 
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seemed  the  less  noble,  it  might  have  been  better  for  all 
of  us.  I  might  have  done  better  work.  I  should  in  all 
probability  have  earned  nearly  as  much  for  half  the  pro¬ 
duction  had  I  done  less  ;  and  I  might  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  there  was  something  laid  up 
for  them  and  for  my  old  age ;  while  they  might  have 
learned  habits  of  work  which  now  seem  beyond  recall. 
Who  can  tell  ?  I  did  with  much  labour  what  I  thought 
best,  and  there  is  only  a  ‘  might  have  been  ’  on  the 
other  side. 

“  In  this  my  resolution,  which  I  did  make,  I  was 
after  all,  only  following  my  instincts,  it  being  in  reality 
easier  to  me  to  keep  on  with  a  flowing  sail,  to  keep  my 
household  and  make  a  number  of  people  comfortable,  at 
the  cost  of  incessant  work  and  an  occasional  great  crisis 
of  anxiety,  than  to  live  the  self-restrained  life  which  the 
greater  artist  imposes  upon  himself. 

“  What  casuists  we  are  on  our  own  behalf! — This  is 
altogether  self-defence.  And  I  know  I  am  giving  my¬ 
self  the  air  of  being  au  fond  a  finer  sort  of  character 
than  the  others.  I  may  as  well  take  the  little  satisfaction 
to  myself,  for  nobody  will  give  it  to  me.  No  one  ever 
will  mention  me  in  the  same  breath  with  George  Eliot. 
And  that  is  just.  It  is  a  little  justification  to  myself  to 
think  how  much  better  off  she  was — no  trouble  in  all 
her  life  as  far  as  appears,  but  the  natural  one  of  her 
father’s  death — and  perhaps  coolnesses  with  her  brothers 
and  sisters,  though  that  is  not  said.  And  though  her 
marriage  is  not  one  that  most  of  us  would  have  ventured 
on,  still  it  seems  to  have  secured  her  a  worshipper  un¬ 
rivalled. 

“  Let  me  have  done  with  this — I  wonder  if  I  will 
ever  have  time  to  put  a  few  autobiographical  bits  down 
before  I  die.  I  am  in  very  little  danger  of  having  my 
life  written,  and  that  is  all  the  better  in  this  point  of  view 
—for  what  could  be  said  of  me  ?  George  Eliot  and 
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George  Sand  make  me  half  inclined  to  cry  over  my  poor 
little  unappreciated  self.  Many  love  me  (i.e.  in  a  sort 
of  way)  but  by  none  am  I  enough  beloved.  These  two 
bigger  women  did  things  which  I  have  never  felt  the 
least  temptation  to  do — but  how  much  more  enjoyment 
they  seem  to  have  got  out  of  their  life,  how  much  more 
praise  and  homage  and  honour !  I  would  not  buy  their 
fame  with  these  disadvantages,  but  I  do  feel  very  small, 
very  obscure,  beside  them,  rather  a  failure  all  round, 
never  securing  any  strong  affection,  and  throughout  my 
life,  though  I  have  had  all  the  usual  experiences  of 
woman,  never  impressing  anybody — what  a  droll  little 
complaint ! — why  should  I  ?  I  acknowledge  frankly  that 
there  is  nothing  in  me — a  fat,  little,  commonplace  woman, 
rather  tongue-tied — to  impress  anyone  ;  and  yet  there  is 
a  sort  of  whimsical  injustice  in  it  which  makes  me  sorry 
for  myself.”  So  wrote  Mrs.  Oliphant  in  February,  1885, 
in  one  of  the  moods  of  depression,  which  come  to  us  all, 
and  in  one  of  the  rare  hours  she  allowed  her  pen  to  be 
idle  and  did  not  devote  herself  to  the  daily  task. 

She  would  have  been  the  first  to  own  that  she  had 
no  reason  to  repine.  If  she  did  not  meet  with  the 
brilliant  success  of  the  two  literary  women,  whose  fame 
was  the  occasion  of  the  preceding  disparaging  remarks 
about  herself,  there  was  no  page  in  her  life  that  she 
would  have  wished  to  blot  out,  and  this  cannot  be  said 
by  those  who  admire  George  Eliot  and  George  Sand, 
when  they  think  over  the  fate  of  these  two  great 
writers.  And  as  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  friend  and & bio¬ 
grapher  says,  “  There  have  been  greater  novelists,  but 
who  has  ever  achieved  the  same  variety  of  literary  work 
with  anything  like  the  same  level  of  excellence?  A 
great  deal  of  her  very  best  remains  at  present  anony¬ 
mous-biographical  and  critical  papers  and  others  deal¬ 
ing  with  an  extraordinary  variety  of  subjects.  But 
merely  to  divide  her  books  into  classes  gives  some  little 
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idea  of  the  range  of  her  powers.  Her  novels,  long  and 
short,  can  hardly  number  much  less  than  a  hundred, 
but  these  for  a  long  time  back  were  by  no  means  her 
works  of  predilection  ;  and  in  the  three  last  sad  years  all 
fiction  had  been  heavy  labour  to  her.  Next  in  impor¬ 
tance  come  her  biographies — Edward  Irving,  Count  de 
Montalembert,  Principal  Tulloch,  Laurence  Oliphant, 
and  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  some  involving  great 
labour  and  research  ;  while  her  last  work  of  this  class, 
two  volumes  of  the  ‘  History  of  the  House  of  Black¬ 
wood,’  occupied  two  years  of  her  life.”  Then  there 
were  the  brilliant  papers  on  the  reign  of  George  II.  and 
those  on  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  series  of  “  The 
Makers  of  Florence,”  “  The  Makers  of  Venice,” 
“  Rome,  “  Jerusalem,”  all  involving  great  research  and 
all,  except  “  Rome,”  having  their  materials  collected  on 
the  spot. 

“  Finally,  there  remains  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
sets  of  writings  in  our  language — that  which  began  very 
simply  and  sweetly,  with  ‘  A  Little  Pilgrim,’  and  went  on 
through  various  ‘  Stories  of  the  Seen  and  the  Un¬ 
seen,’  reaching  a  strange  poetic  power  and  beauty  in 
‘  A  Beleaguered  City  ’  and  finding,  to  those  who  were 
near  enough  to  her  life  to  guess  the  thoughts  with 
which  it  was  written,  a  most  fitting  end  in  ‘The  Land 
of  Suspense  ’.  Thus  she  had  laboured  in  almost  every 
field  of  literature,  winning  every  kind  of  success,  and 
never,  in  all  the  fifty  years  (except,  perhaps,  for  one 
moment  in  the  early  days  of  her  widowhood)  making 
a  real  failure.  One  day  in  the  last  week  of  her 
life  she  said,  ‘  Many  times  I  have  come  to  a  corner 
which  I  could  see  no  way  round,  but  each  time  a 
way  has  been  found  for  me.’  The  way  was  often  found 
by  the  strengthening  of  her  own  indomitable  courage, 
which,  as  long  as  her  children  were  left  to  her,  never 
seemed  to  flag, — it  was  the  courage  of  perfect  love. 
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But  it  is  certain  that  if  she  had  had  no  moral  qualities 
except  courage,  she  could  not  have  toiled  on  as  she  did  : 
a  saving  sense  of  humour,  a  great  capacity  to  enjoy 
what  was  really  comic,  and  everything  that  was  beauti¬ 
ful,  made  life  easier  to  her,  and  ‘  the  great  joy  of  doing- 
kindnesses  ’  was  one  never  absent  from  her.  So  that 
whatever  suffering  might  be  lying  in  wait  to  seize  upon 
her  solitary  hours,  there  was  almost  always  a  pleasant 
welcome  and  talk  of  the  very  best  to  be  found  in  her 
modest  drawing-room.  If  the  visitors  were  congenial, 
her  charm  of  manner  awoke,  her  simple  fitness  of  speech 
clothed  every  subject  with  life  and  grace,  her  beautiful 
eyes  shone  (they  never  sparkled)  and  the  spell  of  her 
exquisite  womanliness  made  a  charmed  circle  round  her. 
She  was  never  a  beautiful  woman  at  any  time  of  her 
life,  though  for  many  years  she  was  a  very  pretty  one, 
but  she  had,  as  a  family  inheritance,  lovely  hands,  which 
were  constantly  busy,  in  what  she  called  her  idle  time, 
with  some  dainty  sewing  or  knitting ;  she  had  those 
wonderful  eyes  which  kept  their  beauty  to  the  last 
minute  of  her  life ;  and  she  had  a  most  exquisite  dainti¬ 
ness  in  all  her  ways  and  in  the  very  atmosphere  about 
her  which  was  ‘pure  womanly 

II. 

One  Sunday  evening  of  February,  1885,  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant  was  in  no  good  mood  for  doing  her  regular  work, 
“getting  on  a  little  in  advance  for  to-morrow,”  and  she 
allowed  her  pen  to  ramble  on  in  a  lazy  way,  recalling 
her  earliest  recollections.  She  was  born  at  Wallyford, 
but  her  first  memory  went  back  to  the  village  of  Lass- 
wade,  on  the  road  to  Dalkeith.  Her  family  left  it  to 
go  to  Glasgow  when  she  was  six  years  old.  She  had 
two  brothers,  Frank  and  Willie.  Her  father  was  a  dim 
figure.  “  I  had  to  be  very  quiet  in  the  evenings  when 
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he  was  at  home,  not  to  disturb  him  ;  and  he  took  no 
particular  notice  of  me  nor  of  any  of  us.  My  mother 
was  all  in  all.  How  she  kept  everything  going,  and 
comfortably  going,  on  the  small  income  she  had  to  ad¬ 
minister,  I  can’t  tell ;  it  seems  like  a  miracle,  though  of 
course  we  lived  in  the  utmost  obscurity  and  simplicity, 
she  herself  doing  the  great  part  of  all  that  was  done. 

.  .  .  She  had  lost  three  children  one  after  another.  .  .  . 
I  was  born  after  that  period  of  misery  and  brought  back 
life  to  my  mother’s  heart.  She  was  of  the  old  type  of 
Scotch  mothers,  not  demonstrative,  not  caressing,  but 
I  know  now  that  I  was  a  kind  of  idol  to  her  from 
my  birth.  My  clothes  were  all  made  by  her  tender 
hands,  finer  and  more  beautifully  worked  than  ever 
child’s  clothes  were  ;  my  under  garments,  fine  linen, 
and  trimmed  with  little  delicate  laces,  to  the  end  that 
there  might  be  nothing  coarse,  nothing  less  than  ex¬ 
quisite  about  me  ;  that  I  might  grow  up  with  all  the 
delicacies  of  a  woman’s  ideal  child. 

“  But  she  was  very  quick  in  temper  notwithstanding 
this  and  was  very  far  from  spoiling  me.  I  was  not 
petted  nor  called  by  sweet  names.  But  I  know  now 
that  my  mere  name  meant  everything  to  her.  I  was 
her  Maggie — what  more  could  mortal  speech  find  to 
say  ?  .  .  .  She  was  a  poor  woman  all  her  life,  but  her 
instinct  was  always  to  give.  And  she  would  have  kept 
open  house  if  she  could  have  had  her  way,  on  Heaven 
knows  how  little  a  year.  My  father  was  in  one  way 
very  different.  He  hated  strangers  ;  guests  at  his  table 
were  a  bore  to  him.  In  his  later  days  he  would  have 
nobody  invited,  or  if  the  guests  came,  retired  and  would 
not  see  them — but  he  was  not  illiberal. 

“We  lived  for  a  long  time  in  Liverpool,  where  my 
father  had  an  office  in  the  custom-house.  ...  We 
lived  in  the  most  singular  way.  I  never  was  at  a 
dance  till  after  my  marriage,  never  went  out,  never 
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saw  anybody  at  home.  Our  pleasures  were  books  of 
all  and  every  kind,  newspapers  and  magazines,  which 
formed  the  staple  of  our  conversation,  as  well  as  our 
amusement.  .  .  .” 

During  an  illness  of  her  mother,  she  had  “  to  sit  for 
hours  by  her  bedside  and  keep  quiet.  I  had  no  liking 
then  for  needlework,  a  taste  which  developed  afterwards, 
so  I  took  to  writing.”  Her  first  story  was  “very  inno¬ 
cent  and  guileless,  and  my  audience — to  wit,  my  mother 
and  brother  Frank— were  highly  pleased  with  it”. 

She  went  on  writing,  and  when  her  brother  Willie 
was  sent  to  study  at  the  London  University,  he  took  a 
manuscript  of  his  sister  to  Colburn,  the  publisher,  and  to 
the  delight  and  surprise  of  the  young  writer  the  story 
was  accepted.  “  First  and  foremost,  it  was  the  most 
extraordinary  joke  that  ever  was — Maggie’s  story  !  My 
mother  laughed  and  cried  with  pride  and  happiness  and 
amazement  unbounded.”  With  the  good  news  came 
bad  news.  Willie,  who  was  the  most  attractive  of  the 
family,  had  the  faults  of  his  qualities,  and  these  led  him 
into  debt ;  Maggie  was  sent  to  look  after  him.  He  took 
his  sister  to  see  the  various  sights  of  London.  But  she 
preferred  the  book  shops  to  any  other  attraction  of  the 
great  city.  Her  brother  “  was  as  good  as  he  could  be, 
docile  and  sweet-tempered  and  never  rebellious ;  and  I 
was  a  little  dragon  watching  over  him  with  remorseless 
anxiety  .  A  little  incident  she  recalls  is  interesting. 
She  discovered  a  trifling  bill,  which  had  not  been  in¬ 
cluded  when  the  debts  were  paid,  and  to  save  her 
mother,  she  “ordained  that  for  two  days  in  the  week 
we  should  give  up  our  midday  meal  and  make  up  at  the 
evening  one,  which  we  called  supper,  for  the  want  of  it. 
On  these  days,  accordingly,  he  did  not  come  home,  or  came 
only  to  fetch  me,  and  we  went  out  for  a  long  walk,  sus¬ 
taining  ourselves  with  a  bun  until  it  should  be  time  to 
come  home  to  tea.  He  agreed  to  this  ordinance  with- 
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out  a  murmur — my  poor,  good,  tender-hearted  Willie, 
and  the  little  bill  was  paid  and  never  known  at  home.” 

London  sights  made  little  impression  on  the  young 
writer.  In  the  same  house  where  she  was  staying  with 
her  brother,  lived  a  cousin,  an  Oliphant  too,  a  young 
painter.  They  became  acquainted  and  he  took  her  to 
the  National  Gallery,  full  of  expectation  as  to  the  effect 
the  pictures  would  make  on  her.  She  has  to  own — 
what  many  would  confess,  if  they  had  the  same  candour 
— that  her  first  feeling  was  one  of  intense  disappoint¬ 
ment.  “  I  had  never  seen  any  pictures.  I  can’t  tell 
what  I  expected  to  see — something  that  never  was  on 
sea  or  shore.  My  ideal  of  absolute  ignorance  was  far 
too  high-flown,  I  suppose,  for  anything  human.  I  was 
horribly  disappointed,  and  dropped  down  from  untold 
heights  of  imagination  to  a  reality  I  could  not  understand. 
I  remember,  in  the  humiliation  of  my  downfall,  and  in 
the  sense  of  my  cousin’s  astonished  disappointment  at 
my  want  of  appreciation,  fixing  upon  a  painting — a  figure 
of  the  Virgin  in  a  Crucifixion,  I  think  by  Correggio — as 
the  thing  I  liked  best.  I  chose  that  as  Wordsworth’s 
little  boy  put  forth  the  weather-cock  at  Klive — in  despair 
of  my  own  incapacity  to  admire.”  Her  next  disappoint¬ 
ment  was  her  first  visit  to  the  theatre.  “  The  play  was 
4  Twelfth  Night,’  and  the  lovely  beginning  of  that  play — 
‘  That  strain  again  !  If  I  had  a  dying  fall  ’—was  given 
by  a  nobody  in  white  tights  lying  on  a  sofa  and  balanc¬ 
ing  a  long  leg  as  he  spoke.  The  disgust,  the  disappoint¬ 
ment,  the  fury  remain  in  my  mind  now.  Once  more  I 
came  tumbling  down  from  my  ideal  and  all  my  anticipa¬ 
tions.  Mrs.  Charles  Kean  was  Viola,  and  she  was 
middle-aged  and  stout.”  Here  the  editor  puts  in  a  little 
note  :  “  probably  under  thirty  ”.  At  twenty,  thirty  does 
seem  a  great  age. 

“  I  was  more  than  disappointed,  I  was  angry  and 
disgusted  and  cast  down.  What  was  the  good  of  any- 
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thing,  if  that  was  all  that  Shakespeare  and  the  great 
Masters  could  come  to  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Oliphant’s  despair  reminds  one  of  what  Lacor- 
daire  relates  of  Frederic  Ozanam,  who  went  to  see 
Polyeucte  acted  for  the  first  time,  when  he  was  twenty- 
seven,  and  his  impression  was  one  of  disappointment. 
“  He  felt,”  says  Lacordaire,  “as  all  do  whose  taste  is 
sound  and  whose  imagination  is  keen,  that  nothing  can 
equal  that  representation  which  the  mind  gives  to  itself 
in  the  silent  and  solitary  perusal  of  the  great  masters.” 

This  passage  may  recall  to  the  reader  the  remarks 
of  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  his  last  unfinished  fragment  on 
Shakespeare,  where  he  speaks  of  the  advantage  enjoyed 
by  those  who  read,  over  those  who  witness,  the  acted 
representations  of  the  great  dramatist. 

However,  one  great  pleasure  awaited  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
She  received  ^150  from  the  publisher  for  her  novel 
“  Margaret  Maitland  ”. 

“  I  remember  walking  along  the  street  with  delight¬ 
ful  elation,  thinking  that,  after  all,  I  was  worth  some¬ 
thing — and  not  to  be  hustled  about.  I  remember,  too, 
getting  the  first  review  of  my  book  in  the  twilight  of  a 
wintry  dark  afternoon,  and  reading  it  by  the  firelight — 
always  half-amused  at  the  thought  that  it  was  ‘  me  ’  who 
was  being  thus  discussed  in  the  newspapers.  It  was  the 
‘  Athenaeum,’  and  it  was  on  the  whole  favourable.” 

This  took  place  in  1849,  She  was  twenty -one.  “In 
some  things  very  young  for  my  age,  as  in  others  perhaps 
older  than  my  years.”  There  was  no  fear  of  her  little  suc¬ 
cess  turning  her  head,  she  tells  us.  “For  one  thing,  I 
saw  very  few  people.  We  had  no  society.  My  father 
had  a  horror  of  strangers,  and  would  never  see  any  one 
who  came  to  the  house,  which  was  a  continual  wet  blanket 
to  my  mother’s  cordial,  hospitable  nature  ;  but  she  had 
given  up  struggling  long  before  my  time,  and  I  grew  up 
without  any  of  the  pleasures  and  companions  of  youth. 
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I  did  not  know  them  and  therefore  did  not  miss  them  ; 
but  I  daresay  this  helped  to  make  me — not  indifferent, 
rather  unconscious,  of  what  might  in  other  circumstances 
have  ‘  turned  my  head  My  head  was  as  steady  as  a 
rock.  I  had  nobody  to  praise  me  except  my  mother  and 
Frank,  and  their  applause — well,  it  was  delightful,  it 
was  everything  in  the  world — it  was  life — but  it  did  not 
count.  They  were  part  of  me  and  I  of  them,  and  we 
were  all  in  it.  After  a  while  it  came  to  be  the  custom 
that  I  should  every  night  ‘  read  what  I  had  written  to 
them  before  I  went  to  bed.  They  were  very  critical 
sometimes,  and  I  felt  while  I  was  reading  whether  my 
little  audience  was  with  me  or  not,  which  put  a  good 
deal  of  excitement  into  the  performance.  But  that  was 
all  the  excitement  I  had.” 

She  describes  how  she  did  the  writing,  which  “  was 
subordinate  to  everything,  to  be  pushed  aside  for  any 
little  necessity.  I  had  no  table  to  myself,  much  less  a 
room  to  work  in,  but  sat  at  the  corner  of  the  family  table 
with  my  writing  book,  with  everything  going  on  as  if  I 
had  been  making  a  shirt  instead  of  writing  a  book. 
Our  rooms  in  those  days  were  sadly  wanting  in  artistic 
arrangement.  The  table  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
the  centre  round  which  everybody  sat  with  the  candles 
or  lamp  upon  it.”  Artistic  or  not,  such  a  round  table 
always  seems  to  me  the  ideal  of  a  family  gathering  in 
the  busy  evenings. 

“  My  mother  sat  always  at  needlework  of  some  kind, 
and  talked  to  whoever  might  be  present,  and  I  took  my 
share  in  the  conversation,  going  on  all  the  same  with  my 
story — the  little  groups  of  imaginary  persons,  their  talks 
evolving  themselves  quite  undisturbed.  It  would  put 
me  out  now  to  have  some  one  sitting  at  the  same  table 
talking  while  I  worked— at  least  I  would  think  it  would 
put  me  out,  with  that  sort  of  conventionalism  which 
grows  upon  one.  But  up  to  this  date,  1888,  I  have 
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never  been  shut  up  in  a  separate  room,  or  hedged  off 
with  any  observances.  My  study,  all  the  study  I  have 
ever  attained  to,  is  the  little  second  drawing-room  where 
all  the  (feminine)  life  of  the  house  goes  on  ;  and  I  don’t 
think  I  have  ever  had  two  hours  undisturbed  (except 
at  night,  when  everybody  is  in  bed)  during  my  whole 
literary  life.  Miss  Austen,  I  believe,  wrote  in  the  same 
way  and  very  much  for  the  same  reason ;  but  at  her 
period  the  natural  flow  of  life  took  another  form.  The 
family  were  half  ashamed  to  have  it  known  that  she  was 
not  such  a  young  lady,  like  the  others,  doing  her  em¬ 
broidery.  Mine  were  quite  pleased  to  magnify  me,  and 
to  be  proud  of  my  work,  but  always  with  a  hidden  sense 
that  it  was  an  admirable  joke,  and  no  idea  that  any 
special  facilities  or  retirement  was  necessary.  My  mother, 

I  believe,  would  have  felt  her  pride  and  rapture  much 
checked,  almost  humiliated,  if  she  had  conceived  that  I 
stood  in  need  of  any  artificial  aids  of  that  or  any  other 
description.  That  would  have  at  once  made  the  work 
unnatural  to  her  eyes,  and  also  to  mine.  I  think  the  first 
time  I  ever  secluded  myself  for  my  work  was  years  after 
it  had  become  my  profession  and  sole  dependence — 
when  I  was  living  after  my  widowhood  in  a  relation’s 
house  and  withdrew  with  my  books  and  my  inkstand 
from  the  family  drawing-room  out  of  a  little  conscious 
ill-temper  which  made  me  feel  guilty,  notwithstanding 
that  the  retirement  was  so  very  justifiable !  But  I  did  not 
feel  it  to  be  so,  neither  did  the  companions  from  whom 
I  withdrew.” 

A  great  sorrow  befell  the  family.  Willie,  who  had 
become  a  minister  in  a  little  Scotch  village,  to  his 
mother’s  great  pride,  fell  into  trouble  again,  and  this 
time  there  was  no  hope  of  curing  him.  •*  He  must  have 
been  then,  I  think,  about  thirty-three,  in  the  prime  of 
strength  and  youth  ;  but  except  for  a  wavering  and  un¬ 
certain  interval  now  and  then  he  never  got  out  of  the 
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mire  nor  was  able  to  support  himself  again.  I  remember 
the  horrible  moment  of  his  coming  home.  Frank  and  I 
went  to  meet  the  travellers.”  The  poor  mother  had 
started  to  her  son’s  side  at  the  first  whisper  of  trouble. 
“We  were  all  very  grave — not  a  word  of  reproach  did 
any  one  say,  but  to  be  cheerful,  to  talk  about  nothing, 
was  impossible.  We  drove  up  in  silence  to  the  house 
where  we  lived,  asking  a  faint  question  now  and  then 
about  the  journey.  I  remember  Willie  had  a  little  dog 
called  Brownie  with  him  and  the  relief  this  creature  was, 
which  did  not  understand  being  shut  up  in  the  carriage 
and  made  little  jumps  at  the  window,  and  had  to  be 
petted  and  restrained.  Brownie  brought  a  little  move¬ 
ment,  an  involuntary  laugh  at  his  antics,  to  break 
the  horrible  silence — an  angel  could  scarcely  have  done 
more  for  us.  When  we  got  home  there  was  the  sitting 
down  in  idleness.  The  days  and  weeks  and  months  in 
which  he  smoked,  and  read  old  novels,  and  most  horrible 
of  all,  got  to  content  himself  with  that  life !  The  anguish 
in  all  our  hearts  looking  at  him  not  knowing  what  to  do, 
sometimes  assailed  by  gusts  of  impatience,  always  clos¬ 
ing  down  in  the  hopelessness  of  it ;  the  incapacity  to  find 
or  suggest  anything,  the  dreary  spectacle  of  that  con¬ 
tent  is  before  me,  with  almost  as  keen  a  sense  of  the 
misery  as  if  it  had  been  yesterday.  .  .  .” 

After  this  blow  had  fallen,  the  artist  cousin,  who  had 
met  the  young  writer  in  London,  came  on  a  visit,  and 
before  he  left  he  made  an  “  extraordinary  proposal,  for 
which  I  was  totally  unprepared”.  The  answer  “was 
an  alarmed  negative,  the  idea  never  having  entered  my 
mind.  But  in  six  months  or  so  things  changed.” 

Before  her  marriage  she  paid  a  visit  to  Edinburgh 
with  her  mother,  who  renewed  acquaintance  with  old 
friends.  The  daughter  met  at  this  time  Major  Black¬ 
wood,  one  of  the  publishing  firm,  and  brother  of  the 
editor  of  the  “  Magazine  ”.  This  was  a  fortunate  event, 
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as  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  acquaintance  with  the 
Blackwoods.  The  acquaintance  led  to  the  acceptance 
of  a  Scotch  story,  “  Katie  Stuart  “I  received  proofs 
of  this  story  on  my  wedding  day,  and  thus  my  connexion 
with  the  firm  of  Blackwood  began.  ’ 

After  their  marriage,  the  young  people  settled  in 
London  (1852)  and  the  mother  and  father  followed  and 
took  a  semi-rustic  place  with  a  long  strip  of  garden,  gay 
with  flowers,  “  it  looked  all  happy  enough,  but  it  was 
not  ;  my  husband  and  my  mother  did  not  get  on.  My 
father  sat  passive,  taking  no  notice,  with  his  paper,  not 
perceiving  much,  I  believe.” 

“My  child’s  birth  made  a  momentary  gleam  of  joy 
soon  lost  in  clouds.” 

The  mother  became  ailing.  She  concealed  it  by 
sheer  strength  of  will,  and  when  she  had  to  own  she  was 
ill,  she  “sank  into  an  illness  from  which  she  never 
rose”.  She  died  in  September,  1854.  Her  daughter 
nursed  her  to  the  end.  And  before  she  had  recovered 
from  the  blow,  she  lost  a  little  baby  girl. 

“  I  miss  my  mother  till  this  moment  when  I  am  nearly 
as  old  she  was  (sixty)  (10  June,  1888)  ;  I  think  instinc¬ 
tively  still  of  asking  her  something,  referring  to  her  for 
information,  and  I  dream  constantly  of  being  a  girl  with 
her  at  home. 

“  I  lost  another  infant  after  that,  a  day  old.  My 
spirit  sank  completely  under  it.  I  used  to  go  about 
saying  to  myself,  ‘  a  little  while  and  ye  shall  not  see  me,’ 
with  a  longing  to  get  to  the  end  and  have  all  safe— for 
my  one  remaining,  my  eldest,  my  Maggie,  seemed  as  if 
she  too  must  be  taken  out  of  my  arms.” 

It  may  have  been  the  result  of  these  repeated  blows, 
which  made  Mrs.  Oliphant  unable  to  take  much  pleasure 
in  society  at  that  time.  She  recalls  that  parties  gave 
her  “the  same  strange  disappointment  and  disillusion 
with  which  pictures  and  the  stage  had  filled  me,  bringing 
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down  my  ridiculous  impossible  ideaj  to  the  ground.  I 
had  expected  everything  that  was  superlative— beautiful 
conversation,  all  about  books  and  the  finest  subjects, 
great  people  whose  notice  would  be  an  honour,  poets 
and  painters,  and  all  the  sympathy  of  congenial  minds, 
and  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul.  But  4t  is, 
needless  to  say  I  found  none  of  these  things.”  She  was 
shy  and  got  into  a  corner,  and  “  stood  there,  rather  wist¬ 
fully  wishing  to  know  people,  but  not  venturing  to  make 
any  approach,  waiting  till  some  one  should  speak  to 
me.  ...  I  fear  I  must  have  been  rather  exasperating  to 
my  husband,  who  was  more  given  to  society  than  I,  and 
tried  in  vain  (as  I  can  now  see)  to  form  me  and  make 
me  attend  to  my  social  duties,  which  even  in  such  a 
small  matter  as  returning  calls  I  was  terribly  neglectful 
of — out  of  sheer  shyness  and  gaucherie,  I  think  ;  for  I 
was  always  glad  and  grateful  when  anybody  would  in¬ 
sist  on  making  friends  with  me,  as  a  few  people  did.” 

If  Mrs.  Oliphant  did  not  appreciate  large  parties,  she 
tells  us  she  enjoyed  the  calls  she  paid  with  her  husband 
of  an  evening  to  the  house  of  a  brother  artist,  uninvited, 
unexpected,  always  welcome.  “  I  joined  the  wife  in  her 
little  drawing-room,  while  he  went  upstairs  to  the  studio. 
We  women  talked  below  of  our  subjects  as  young  wives 
and  young  mothers  do — with  a  little  needlework  and  a 
little  gossip.  The  men  above  smoked  and  talked  sub¬ 
jects.  .  .  .  Then  we  supped  frugally,  cheerfully.  .  .  . 
We  walked  home.  They  paid  us  a  return  visit  some 
days  after  of  just  the  same  kind.  ...  It  was  true  society 
in  its  way.  Nothing  of  the  kind  seems  possible  now.” 

All  the  while,  of  course,  she  was  “writing  steadily, 
getting  about  ^400  for  a  novel,  and  already,  of  course, 
being  told  that  I  was  working  too  fast,  and  producing  too 
much  This  was  a  happy  time.  A  little  baby  boy 
was  in  the  nursery,  by  the  side  of  Maggie  “two  beautiful 
children,  fresh  and  well”. 

4  * 
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“  When  I  look  back  on  my  life,  among  the  happy 
moments  which  I  can  recollect  was  one  which  is  so 
curiously  common  and  homely,  with  nothing  in  it,  that  it 
is  strange  even  to  record  such  a  recollection,  and  yet  it 
embodied  more  happiness  to  me  than  almost  any  other 
occasion.  It  was  the  moment  after  dinner  when  I  used 
to  run  upstairs  to  see  that  all  was  well  in  the  nursery, 
and  then  turn  into  my  room  on  my  way  down  again  to 
wash  my  hands  as  I  had  a  way  of  doing  before  I  took  up 
my  evening  work,  which  was  generally  needlework, 
something  to  make  for  the  children.  My  bedroom  had 
three  windows  in  it,  one  looking  out  upon  the  gardens 
and  the  other  two  into  the  road.  I  can  see  it  now,  the 
glimmer  of  the  outside  lights,  the  room  dark,  the  faint 
reflection  in  the  glasses,  and  my  heart  full  of  joy  and  peace 
— for  what  ? — for  nothing — that  there  was  no  harm  any¬ 
where,  the  children  well  above  stairs,  and  their  father 
below.  I  had  few  of  the  pleasures  of  society,  no  gaiety 
at  all.  I  was  eight-and  twenty,  going  downstairs  as  light 
as  a  feather,  to  the  little  frock  I  was  making.  My  hus¬ 
band  also  gone  back  for  an  hour  or  two  after  dinner  to 
his  work,  and  well — and  the  bairnies  well.  I  can  feel 
now  the  sensation  of  that  sweet  calm  and  ease  and  peace. 

“  I  have  always  said  it  is  in  these  unconsidered  mo¬ 
ments  that  happiness  is — not  in  things  or  events  that 
may  be  supposed  to  cause  it.  How  clear  it  is  over  these 
more  than  thirty  years. 

“  In  the  early  summer,  one  evening  after  dinner  (we 
dined,  I  think  at  half  past  six  in  those  days)  I  went  out 
to  buy  some  dessert-knives  on  which  I  had  set  my  heart 
— they  were  only  plated,  but  I  had  long  wanted  them, 
and  by  some  chance  was  able  to  give  myself  that  grati¬ 
fication.  I  had  marked  them  in  a  shop  not  far  off,  and 
was  pleased  to  get  them,  and  specially  happy.  Some 
one  had  dined  with  us,  either  Sebastian  Evans  or  my 
brother-in-law,  Tom — some  one  familiar  and  intimate 
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who  was  with  Frank.  When  I  came  back  again  there 
was  a  little  agitation,  a  slight  commotion  which  I  could 
not  understand  ;  and  then  I  was  told  that  it  was  nothing 
— the  merest  slight  matter,  nothing  to  be  frightened  at. 
Frank  had  in  coughing  brought  up  a  little  blood. 

“  And  so  the  happy  time  came  to  an  end.  I  don’t 
think  I  was  much  alarmed  at  first,  I  knew  so  little.  I 
was  quite  ready  to  believe,  after  the  first  shock,  that  it 
might  turn  out  to  be  nothing,  and  to  have  no  conse¬ 
quence.” 

III. 

After  a  while,  Mrs.  Oliphant  tells  us  how  her  husband 
“went  to  consult  Dr.  Walsh,  who  was  the  great  author¬ 
ity  on  the  lungs  at  the  time,’'  he  was  taken  to  him  by  an 
Irish  doctor,  who  was  famous  in  after  years,  Dr.  Quain, 
who  “  was  attending  him  at  the  time  ”. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  recalls  how  she  was  anxiously  walking 
up  and  down  the  street,  “  keeping  myself  from  crying,  sick 
with  anxiety,  starting  at  every  sound  of  a  door  opening. 
He  met  me  with  a  smile,  telling  me  the  report  was  ex¬ 
cellent.  There  was  very  little  the  matter,  chiefly  over¬ 
work,  and  that  all  would  be  well  when  he  got  away. 
The  relief  was  unspeakable :  relief  from  pain  is  the 
highest  good  on  earth,  the  most  exquisite  feeling.” 

Lulled  by  this  transitory  confidence,  the  husband  and 
wife  started  for  Italy  in  January,  1859,  with  two  children 
and  a  nurse.  What  the  journey  was  in  mid- winter,  with 
limited  means,  we  can  faintly  imagine.  Mrs.  Oliphant 
gives  us  a  graphic  description  of  all  her  misery  and  all 
the  poor  invalid  had  to  undergo.  She  was  inexperienced 
in  Continental  travelling,  and  her  husband  no  better. 
The  trip  was  a  sad  one,  the  invalid  had  the  usual  ex¬ 
perience  of  feeling  better  at  first  in  a  new  place,  then 
wishing  to  change.  And  so  they  came  to  Florence.  “  I 
do  not  know  that  Florence  itself  impressed  me  very 
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much ;  how  should  it,  with  my  mind  so  full  of  other 
things  ? — my  sick  husband,  my  work,  and  the  precarious¬ 
ness  of  our  means  of  living  (though  I  don’t  think  that 
troubled  me  much).  I  remember  nature — as  I  always 
do — more  than  art,  and  the  view  from  the  Bellosguardo 
above  all  the  treasures  of  the  galleries.  Frank  was 
profoundly,  depressingly  impressed,  by  the  pictures  and 
all  the  glory  of  them.  I  for  my  part  used  to  stray  into 
one  small  room  in  the  Pitti,  I  think,  where  at  that  time 
the  great  picture  of  the  Visitation — Albertinelli’s — hung 
alone.  By  that  time  I  knew  that  another  baby  was 
coming,  and  it  seemed  to  do  me  good  to  go  and  look  at 
these  two  women,  the  tender  old  Elizabeth  and  Mary 
with  all  the  awe  of  her  coming  motherhood  upon  her. 
I  had  little  thought  of  all  that  was  to  happen  me 
before  my  child  came,  but  I  had  no  woman  to  go  to,  to 
be  comforted — except  these  two.” 

It  was  May.  The  weather  was  warm  and  bright, 
good  for  an  invalid,  and  the  poor  patient  grew  restless 
and  wished  to  go  to  Rome.  A  friend  he  was  attached 
to,  Robert  Macpherson,  was  in  Rome  with  his  wife,  and 
he  may  have  thought  it  well  for  his  wife  to  be  near  friends 
when  the  end  came.  By  this  time,  he  had  little  doubt 
as  to  the  uselessness  of  his  trip  to  Italy.  The  wife 
dreaded  Rome,  but  she  could  not  oppose  his  wish.  And 
so  they  started,  and  on  the  steamer  from  Leghorn  met 
Irish  ladies,  who  took  an  interest  in  the  children.  “  I 
don’t  remember  their  names  nor  anything  about  them 
except  that  they  were  kind — and  Irish.  Half  the  people 
I  have  met  travelling  have  always  been  Irish.” 

The  change  to  Rome  did  the  invalid  good,  as 
changes  usually  do,  at  first,  then  he  moved  to  a  little 
village,  where  he  felt  so  much  better,  that  he  made 
some  sketches,  which  the  wife  treasured,  as  his  last 
work.  He  suddenly  grew  worse.  “  He  became  alto¬ 
gether  unable  to  eat  anything,  not  comparatively,  but 
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absolutely  ;  and  the  awful  sensation  of  watching  this, 
trying  with  every  faculty  to  find  something  he  could 
eat,  and  always  failing,  makes  me  shudder  even  now, 
though,  God  help  me,  I  have  had  almost  a  repetition 
of  it.  We  got  an  Italian  doctor,  who  was  quite  cheer¬ 
ful,  as  I  believe  is  their  way  when  nothing  can  be  done, 
and  spoke  of  our  return  next  year,  which  gave  me  a 
little  confidence.” 

They  returned  to  Rome.  “We  had  Dr.  Small, 
who  brought  a  famous  French  doctor,  and  they  told  me 
there  was  no  hope  ;  it  was  better  to  tell  me  “  franche- 
ment  ”  the  Frenchman  said,  and  that  word  “  franche- 
ment  ”  always,  even  now,  gives  me  a  thrill  when  I  read 
it.  I  nursed  my  husband  night  and  day,  neither  resting, 
nor  eating,  sometimes  swallowing  a  sandwich  when  I 
came  out  of  his  room  for  a  moment,  sometimes  dosing 
for  a  little  when  he  slept — reading  to  him  often  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  try  to  get  him  to  sleep.  .  .  . 
Frank  died  quite  conscious,  kissing  me  when  his  lips 
were  already  cold,  and  quite,  quite  free  from  anxiety, 
though  he  left  me  with  two  helpless  children  and  one 
unborn,  and  very  little  money,  and  no  friends  but  the 
Macphersons,  who  were  as  good  as  brother  and  sister  , 
but  had  no  power  to  help  beyond  that,  if  anything  could 
be  beyond  that.” 

“  When  I  thus  began  the  world  anew  I  had  for  all  my 
fortune  about  ^1000  of  debt,  a  small  insurance  of,  I 
think,  ^200  on  Frank’s  life,  our  furniture  laid  up  in  a 
warehouse,  and  my  own  faculties  such  as  they  were  to 
make  our  living  and  pay  off  our  burdens  by. 

Perhaps  the  very  fact  that  so  much  depended  on 
her  exertions  had  a  good  effect  on  the  widow  in  her 
desolation.  After  the  birth  of  her  little  son,  Cecco,  she 
started  for  England  with  the  children  and  the  faithful 
nurse,  Jane,  who  had  attended  them  in  all  their  wander¬ 
ings.  And  now  she  set  to  work  in  earnest. 
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Her  brother  Frank,  who  was  married,  had  invited 
her  to  live  with  his  family.  This  was  kindly  meant, 
but  the  experiment  was  not  successful.  “  I  think  it  was 
rather  more  than  I  could  bear  to  see  his  children  rushing 
to  the  door  to  meet  him,  when  he  came  home  and  my 
fatherless  little  ones  ready  to  rush  too,  though  it  was  so 
short  a  time  since  their  father  had  been  taken  from 
them.  I  was  always  fantastical — and  there  were  other 
things.  It  is  a  perilous  business  when  one  is  very  sorry 
for  oneself,  and  the  sight  of  happy  people  is  apt,  when 
one’s  wounds  are  fresh,  to  make  the  consciousness 
keener.” 

And  so  the  young  widow  took  her  three  children 
and  settled  in  Edinburgh.  By  the  way,  she  tells  us 
rather  oddly  that  she  put  off  her  widow’s  cap  “a  year 
or  two  afterwards  for  the  curious  reason  that  I  found  it 
too  becoming !  That  did  not  seem  to  me  at  all  suitable 
for  the  spirit  of  my  mourning,  it  certainly  was,  as  my 
excellent  London  dressmaker  made  it  for  me,  a  very 
pretty  headgear,  and  an  expensive  luxury  withal.” 

In  that  winter  in  Edinburgh  (i  860-1)  she  was  not 
doing  well  with  her  writing.  Several  articles  had  been 
rejected  by  Blackwood,  and  to  make  matters  worse 
these  publishers  had  lent  her  money  to  get  over  her 
troubles,  and  she  was  in  their  debt.  In  her  sad  plight 
she  went  to  Major  Blackwood  and  his  brother  to  offer 
them  a  story  for  serial  publication.  “  They  shook  their 
heads,  of  course,  and  thought  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  take  such  a  story — both  very  kind  and  truly  sorry  for 
me,  I  have  no  doubt.  I  think  I  see  their  figures  now 
against  the  light,  standing  up,  John  with  his  shoulders 
hunched  up,  the  Major  with  his  soldierly  air,  and  myself 
all  blackness  and  whiteness  in  my  widow’s  dress,  taking- 
leave  of  them  as  if  it  didn’t  matter,  and  oh  !  so  much  afraid 
they  would  see  the  tears  in  my  eyes.  I  went  home  to 
my  little  ones,  running  to  the  door  to  meet  me  with 
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‘  flichterin’  noise  and  glee  ’  ;  and  that  night  as  soon  as 
I  had  got  them  to  bed,  I  sat  down  and  wrote,”  the  first 
of  the  Carlingford  series — one  of  the  most  successful  efforts 
of  her  pen  ;  “  a  series  pretty  well  forgotten  now,  which 
made  a  considerable  stir  at  the  time  and  almost  made 
me  one  of  the  popularities  of  literature.  Almost,  never 
quite,  though  ‘  Salem  Chapel  ’  really  went  very  near  it. 
I  believe  I  sat  up  nearly  all  night  in  a  passion  of  com¬ 
position,  stirred  to  the  very  bottom  of  my  mind.  The 
story  was  successful,  and  my  fortune,  comparatively 
speaking,  was  made.” 

Besides  novels,  Mrs.  Oliphant  undertook  biographies, 
and,  while  getting  materials  for  the  life  of  Irving,  she 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Carlyles.  Her  experience 
was  a  very  pleasant  one.  “  He  received  me  with  that  per¬ 
fect  courtesy  and  kindness  which  I  always  found  in  him, 
telling  me  that  he  could  tell  me  little  himself,  but  that 
‘the  wife’  could  tell  me  a  great  deal  if  I  saw  her.” 
Next  day  Mrs.  Carlyle  drove  to  the  house  where  Mrs. 
Oliphant  was  staying  and  invited  her  to  drive  and  to 
talk  about  Irving.  “  She  must  have  been  over  sixty  at 
the  time,  but  she  was  one  of  those  women  whom  one 
never  thinks  of  calling  old  ;  her  hair  was  black  without 
a  grey  hair.  .  .  .  What  warmed  my  heart  to  her  was 
that  she  was  in  many  things  like  my  mother ;  not  out¬ 
wardly,  for  my  mother  was  a  fair,  radiant  woman  with 
a  beautiful  complexion  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  very  dark, 
with  a  darkness  which  was,  however,  more  her  meagre¬ 
ness  and  the  wearing  of  her  eager  spirit  than  from 
nature— but  in  her  wonderful  talk,  the  power  of  narra¬ 
tion,  which  I  never  heard  equalled  except  in  my  mother, 
the  flashes  of  keen  wit  and  sarcasm,  occasionally  even 
a  little  sharpness,  and  always  a  modifying  sense  of 
humour  under  all.  She  told  me  that  day,  while  we 
drove  round  and  round  the  park,  the  story  of  her  child¬ 
hood  and  her  tutor,  the  big  young  Annandale  student 
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who  set  her  up  on  a  table  and  taught  her  Latin,  she  six 
years  old  and  he  twenty  (‘perhaps  the  prettiest  little 
fairy  that  ever  was  born/  her  old  husband  said  to  me, 
describing  this  same  childhood  in  his  deep,  broken¬ 
hearted  voice  the  first  time  I  saw  him  after  she  was 
gone).  I  felt  a  little  as  I  had  felt  with  my  mother’s 
stories,  that  I  myself  remembered  the  little  girl  seated 
on  the  table  to  be  on  his  level,  repeating  her  Latin 
verbs  to  young  Edward  Irving,  and  all  the  wonderful 
life  and  hope  that  were  about  them.” 

And  so  Mrs.  Oliphant  drew  out  Mrs.  Carlyle  by  her 
gift  of  sympathy.  “  I  have  one  gift  that  I  know  of  and 
I  am  a  little  proud  of  it,”  she  tells  us.  “It  is  that  of 
making  people  talk — at  least  of  making  some  people 
talk.” 

The  friendship  thus  began  was  never  broken  till 
death  parted  them. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  settled  down  for  a  time  in  the  country 
near  London.  This  was  the  time  she  was  writing  the 
life  of  Edward  Irving.  “  It  must  have  been  my  good 
time,  the  little  boat  going  very  smoothly,  and  always 
my  burden  of  happiness,  the  children  all  well.  They 
had  the  measles,  Cyril  least  of  all,  but  feverish  one  day 
when  as  I  stood  over  him,  putting  back  his  hair  from 
his  hot  forehead,  he  said  to  me  with  a  pretty  mixture  of 
baby  metaphor,  which  I  was  very  proud  of,  and  never 
forgot  :  ‘  Oh,  mamma,  your  hand  is  as  soft  as  snow’.” 
The  youngest  child,  Cecco,  grew  suddenly  ill,  he  had 
convulsions  “  which  frightened  me  terribly,  one  of  the 
few  times  when  I  quite  lost  my  head  The  little  one 
was  better,  and  the  mother  holding  him  on  her  knee  be¬ 
fore  the  fire,  when  Mrs.  Carlyle  came.  “  She  sat  by 
me,  so  kind  and  tender  and  full  of  encouragement,  as  if 
she  had  known  all  about  babies,  but  did  not  stay  very 
long.  I  think  I  can  see  her  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  tell¬ 
ing  me  all  kinds  of  comforting  things,  and  by  the  first 
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post  possible  that  same  evening,  I  got  a  letter  from  her 
telling  me  that  Mr.  Carlyle  had  made  her  sit  down  at 
once  and  write  to  tell  me  that  a  sister  of  his  had  once 
had  just  such  an  attack,  which  was  never  repeated.”  Is 
that  not  a  pleasant  trait  of  the  much  misunderstood  pair  ? 

This  was  a  happy  time  for  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  she  is 
fain  to  linger  over  it.  She  had  made  friends,  and  once 
she  made  friends  she  had  the  gift  to  keep  them.  Shy 
with  strangers,  she  was  at  her  best  with  those  who  knew 
and  understood  her.  She  had  some  of  her  mother’s 
hospitable  ways.  She  was  surrounded  by  friends  in  the 
summer  of  1863,  and  they  persuaded  her  to  take  a  trip 
to  Italy.  They  were  a  numerous,  merry  party.  “  We 
were  all  gay,  fearing  nothing.”  They  had  a  long  jour¬ 
ney  from  Paris  to  Marseille.  “  I  think  with  pleasure  of 
the  pleasant  tumult  of  that  arrival — the  delight  of  rest, 
the  happy  sleepy  children  all  got  to  bed,  the  little  party 
of  women,  all  of  us  about  the  same  age,  all  with  the 
sense  of  holiday,  a  little  outburst  of  freedom,  no  man  in¬ 
terfering,  keeping  us  to  rule  or  formality.  .  .  .  Oh,  the 
bonnie  little  dear  faces  !  the  rapture  of  their  well-being 
and  their  happiness,  all  clinging  round  mamma  with  in¬ 
numerable  appeals — the  ‘  bundle  of  boys,’  as  my  Maggie 
said  with  sweet  scorn,  who  left  no  room  for  her  arms  to 
get  round  me,  but  only  mine  round  her.  I  am  old  and 
desolate  and  alone,  but  I  seem  to  see  myself  a  young 
mother,  the  two  little  fellows  in  the  big  fauteuil  behind 
me,  clinging  round  my  neck,  and  their  sister  at  my  knee. 
God  bless  them  and  bless  them — are  they  all  to¬ 
gether  now  ?  ” 

IV. 

In  Rome  Mrs.  Oliphant  met  with  a  second  terrible 
sorrow  and  one  tinged  with  remorse.  Her  daughter 
Maggie  died  of  fever,  and  the  heart-broken  mother  never 
quite  forgave  herself  for  having  brought  her  darling  to 
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the  fatal  city  (January,  1864).  Thirty  years  later,  in 
1894,  she  wrote  of  her  daughter’s  death,  when  a  new 
burden  of  grief  had  been  laid  on  her  shoulders  :  “  I  laid 
her  by  her  father,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  all  light  and 
hope  were  gone  from  me  forever 

But  she  was  not  one  to  give  way  to  despair.  While 
grieving,  she  had  to  work,  and  with  her  heart  full  of 
sorrow  she  started  off  earning  for  her  little  sons. 

She  settled  down  in  France  and  met  the  Montalem- 
berts.  She  had  translated  a  book  of  M.  de  Montalembert 
soon  after  she  went  to  Scotland.  “  He  had  been  pleased 
with  it.  I  don’t  know  why,  for  it  was  badly  done ;  and 
by  John  Blackwood’s  desire  and  introduction  came  to 
see  me  in  Paris  and  I  dined  there  once  or  twice,  though 
under  protest,  for  I  had  never  gone  anywhere,  or  cared 
to  see  any  one.  .  .  .  Montalembert ’s  English  was  de- 
lightful,  perfect  in  accent  and  idiom  ;  I  don’t  remember 
any  mistake  of  his  except  the  amusing  and  flattering  one 
with  which  he  expressed  his  surprise  when  we  first  met 
to  find  me  ‘  not  so  respectable  ’  as  he  had  supposed.  I 
daresay  it  was  a  mistake  made  on  purpose  ;  for  to  be 
sure  I  was  still  young  and  perhaps  in  the  still  lingering 
exaltation  of  my  sorrow  and  the  tears  that  were  never 
far  from  my  eyes,  looked  younger  than  I  was.  It  was 
then  1865,  and  I  must  have  been  thirty-seven  and  had 
grey  hair.  Montalembert  himself  was,  I  think,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  men  I  ever  met.  He  had  that 
curious  mixture  of  the — what  shall  I  say  ? — supernatura¬ 
list  and  man  of  the  world  (not  mystic,  he  was  not  mystic, 
but  yet  miraculous,  if  there  is  any  meaning  in  that)  which 
has  always  had  so  great  an  attraction  for  me — keen  and 
sharp  as  a  sword,  and  yet  open  to  every  superstition,  far 
more  than  I  ever  could  have  been,  who  looked  up  to  him 
with  a  sort  of  admiring  wonder  and  yet  sympathy,  not 
without  a  smile  in  it.  He  was  a  little  like  Laurence 
Oliphant  in  this,  but  Laurence  was  not  a  highly  educated 
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man  like  Montalembert.  M.  de  Montalembert  struck 
me  as  the  most  delightful,  benign,  and  genial  of  men 
when  I  saw  him  first  ;  but  afterwards  I  used  to  say  that 
he  was  one  of  the  few  men  I  was  afraid  of  and  that  he 
had  a  fine  way  of  picking  one  up  as  on  some  polished 
pair  of  tongs  and  holding  one  up  to  the  admiration  of 
the  world  around  in  all  the  bloom  of  one’s  foolishness. 

.  .  .  And  yet  I  always  liked  him  in  the  midst  of  my 
alarm,  and  he  was  very  kind.  I  gave  him  the  ‘  Life  of 
Irving  ’  with  a  little  protest,  that  it  was  not  because  I 
had  written  it,  but  because  of  the  man  Irving  that  I 
wished  him  to  read  it,  which  protest  he  received  with  a 
little  banter  and  look  of  seeing  through  me ;  but  after¬ 
wards  avowed  that  he  was  touched  by  the  character  of 
Irving  and  its  truth,  mightily  apart  as  it  was  from  all  his 
own  prepossessions,  which  were  so  strong,  however, 
that  he  could  not  bear  Scotland — could  not  even  per¬ 
suade  himself  to  permit  the  glamour  of  Sir  Walter  to 
excuse  the  black  anti-Catholic  desolation  of  that  dread¬ 
ful  country,  all  but  Iona.  Happening  to  speak  of 
Carlyle,  he  expressed  great  dislike  of  him.  I  men¬ 
tioned  that  unfortunately  Carlyle  had  no  children. 

‘  Why  unfortunately  ?  ’  said  Montalembert,  ‘  happily 
rather,  for  he  was  not  a  man  to  have  the  bringing 
up  of  children.  ’  I  made  some  sort  of  indignant 
reply,  but  added,  ‘  I  don’t  believe  in  education  ,  He 
paused  a  moment  laughed  and  said  ‘  neither  do  I  . 
Carlyle  had  an  equal  dislike  of  him,  and  shot  forth  a 
thunderbolt  at  him  on  one  occasion  when  I  mentioned 
him  ;  but  spoke  of  Lamennais  in  a  half-tender  tone — 
*  there  is  no  harm  in  him,’  he  said.  Lamennais  was 
tragic  from  the  Montalembert  point  of  view — a  name  to 
be  spoken  of  with  bated  breath.” 

In  later  years,  after  Montalembert’s  death,  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant  was  asked  to  write  his  life,  and  although  in  many 
ways  the  task  was  a  difficult  one,  and  it  was  almost 
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impossible  for  the  Scotch  lady  to  look  at  things  from  a 
Catholic’s  point  of  view,  the  book  is  a  delightful  and  in¬ 
teresting  one,  and  the  writer  has  put  her  own  prejudices 
as  far  in  the  background  as  human  nature  could  allow. 
She  took  great  pains  in  getting  together  all  the  materials 
for  this  life  ;  she  paid  a  visit  to  Montalembert’s  widow, 
in  her  country  home,  and  met  with  great  kindness,  but 
rather  embarrassing  kindness  it  turned  out  to  be.  For 
when  the  life  was  finished,  nothing  would  satisfy  Madame 
de  Montalembert  but  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Oliphant 
and  to  read  over  the  life  with  her.  We  can  imagine 
the  feelings  of  the  overworked  writer,  who  was  already 
deep  in  some  other  work.  Her  letters  at  the  time 
gave  a  glimpse  of  the  troubles  that  sometimes  befall 
biographers.  To  her  publisher  and  friend,  Mr.  Black¬ 
wood,  she  writes  :  “  Alas,  pity  me  !  The  Countess  has 
just  written  to  say  that  she  is  coming  down  here  again 
to-day  to  read  over  the  second  volume  with  me.  I  hope 
I  shall  be  alive  at  the  end  of  the  reading,  but  what  with 
the  hot  weather  and  a  most  eloquent  and  energetic 
member  of  the  noble  house  of  De  Merode,  I  don’t  know 
what  is  to  become  of  me.  ...” 

However  the  widow  was  satisfied  and  Mrs.  Oliphant 
writes  with  a  sigh  of  relief :  “  Heaven  be  praised,  in¬ 
deed,  that  this  terrible  book  is  now  out  of  hands  !  If 
the  public  are  as  much  pleased  as  his  friends  are,  we 
shall  have  nothing  to  complain  of.” 

At  the  time  Mrs.  Oliphant  was  writing  these  lines, 
and  for  many  a  year  to  follow,  all  her  thoughts  were 
devoted  to  the  welfare  and  education  of  her  sons.  She 
settled  down  near  Eton  so  that  they  could  attend  the 
school  and  yet  remain  under  her  eye.  She  kept  an 
open  house  to  their  little  comrades.  In  the  holiday 
time  she  had  all  sorts  of  amusement  for  her  boys,  even 
making  up  little  plays  to  be  acted  by  her  sons  and  their 
friends,  and  taking  full  part  herself  in  all  the  fun  and 
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gaiety.  She  had  a  circle  of  friends  around  her  to  whom 
she  gave  a  hearty  welcome,  and  all  the  while  her  pen 
was  running  to  provide  for  all  this  hospitality.  She  had 
a  household  of  eight.  Besides  her  own  sons,  her 
nephew  Frank,  later  on  his  father  and  two  little  daughters, 
a  distant  cousin,  Annie,  who  was  an  orphan,  without  a 
home  and  found  one  with  Mrs.  Oliphant ;  the  two 
daughters  of  an  old  friend,  Sara  and  Fanny  Tulloch, 
paid  long  visits. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  tells  us  :  “I  worked  very  hard  all  the 
time,  but  could  always  spare  a  day  or  any  amount  of 
evenings  to  please  the  girls,  still  more  to  please  the  boys.” 

Her  brother  Frank  had  come  to  her  broken  down 
in  health  and  spirit,  having  lost  his  wife  and  his  means, 
and  he  was  more  of  a  child  on  his  sister’s  hands  than 
his  own  “  little  white-faced,  forlorn  children,  with  their 
big  eyes”.  He  was  incapable  of  any  work.  “He 
settled  down  in  a  kind  of  quiet  life,  read  his  newspaper, 
took  his  walk,  sat  in  his  easy  chair,  was  pleased  with 
Frank’s  progress  and  with  his  little  girls”;  but  the 
sister  and  brother  had  drifted  apart  and  did  not  think 
alike  on  almost  any  subject.  “  He  did  not  even  take 
very  much  interest  in  me,  and  I  fear  he  often  irritated 
me.”  However,  his  life  was  a  tranquil  one  and  he  little 
guessed  the  weight  of  anxiety  which  sometimes  lay  on 
his  sister’s  mind. 

There  were  times  when,  with  this  large  family  on 
her  hands,  she  found  herself  without  means.  She  had 
awful  moments  she  writes  when  “  I  did  not  know  how  I 
should  ever  pass  some  dreadful  corner,  where  the  way 
seemed  to  end  and  the  rocks  to  close  in  ;  but  the  corner 
was  always  rounded,  the  road  opened  up  again  ”. 

She  recalls  such  a  time  of  anxiety,  when  with  a 
family  of  eight  on  her  hands,  she  “  came  to  a  pause  and 
found  that  every  channel  was  closed  and  no  place  for 
any  important  work  ”. 
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She  went  to  London  and  called  on  two  publishers. 
She  had  no  success.  She  came  home  in  despair,  was 
met  at  the  door  by  her  brother,  “  who,  I  suppose,  had 
seen  some  cloud  on  my  face  before  I  left,  came  forward 
to  meet  me  with  some  trivial  question,  hoping  I  had  not 
felt  cold  or  taken  cold,  or  something  which,  in  the  state, 
of  despair  in  which  I  was,  had  a  sort  of  exasperating  ef¬ 
fect  upon  me  ”.  However,  no  one  suspected  the  truth, 
but  that  night  was  dark  with  anxieties.  The  next 
morning  a  visitor  came,  with  an  offer  for  a  story  for  the 
“  Graphic,”  which  was  then  started.  The  trouble  was 
over  for  the  time.  “The  road  did  run  round  that 
corner  after  all,  our  Father  in  Heaven  had  settled  it  all 
the  time  for  the  children.  I  was  absolutely  without 
hope  or  help,  and  here,  in  a  moment,  all  was  clear  again 
— the  road  free  in  the  sunshine,  the  cloud  in  a  moment 
rolled  away.”  As  she  tells  us  “  If  I  had  not  had  un¬ 
broken  health  and  a  spirit  almost  criminally  elastic,  I 
could  not  have  done  it.  I  ought  to  have  been  worn  out 
by  work  and  crushed  by  care,  half  a  hundred  times,  by 
all  rules,  but  I  never  was  so.” 

It  seemed  to  her  best  to  keep  her  anxieties  to  herself 
and  let  her  boys  enjoy  the  sunshine.  They  grew  up 
with  the  feeling  that  their  mother  was  at  hand  to  pro¬ 
vide  all  that  was  pleasant  and  attractive  in  life.  They 
never  realized  at  what  a  cost  this  was  done,  and  above 
all  they  never  realized  the  necessity  of  making  any  effort 
of  their  own.  They  were  good,  affectionate  sons.  They 
had  the  good  manners,  which  are  taught  at  the  great 
English  schools,  and  they  had  learned  the  fatal  lesson 
taught  at  these  schools  of  spending  money  easily,  with¬ 
out  any  thought  of  earning  it. 

We  cannot  blame  them  ;  but  we  think  the  example 
proves  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  parents  to  hide  the  anxieties 
of  life  from  their  children,  when  they  are  old  enough  to 
understand.  Keep  anxieties  from  the  very  young,  that 
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is  quite  right ;  but  once  the  young  people  grow  up  they 
should  be  initiated  to  the  facts  of  life,  they  should  know 
how  hard  the  income  has  to  be  earned,  which  keeps 
them  in  comfort,  and  the  thought  should  be  put  into  their 
minds,  that  it  will  be  their  turn  soon  to  work  and  help 
the  father  and  mother,  who  have  sacrificed  so  much  for 
their  sakes.  Children  brought  up  with  that  feeling  will 
not  waste  their  time  in  play,  and  expensive  play,  at  the 
critical  time,  and  they  will  feel  pride  and  joy  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  working  and  being  of  use  in  their  turn.  I  fancy 
that  soft-hearted  parents,  who  keep  from  their  young 
people  the  knowledge  that  the  struggle  of  life  weighs 
heavily  on  their  shoulders,  are  acting  unkindly  all  the 
while  their  motives  are  the  most  loving  and  tender. 

In  sad  later  years  when  Mrs.  Oliphant  had  lost  her 
two  sons,  and  was  a  broken-hearted  woman,  the  thought 
came  home  to  her  as  a  remorse  that  by  making  life  too 
pleasant  for  her  sons,  she  had  helped  them  to  fritter  away 
their  gifts.  In  1894,  the  Cyril  and  Cecco,  who  were  the 
all  in  all  of  life  to  their  mother,  both  were  laid  in  the 
Eton  graveyard  and  the  heart-broken  woman  was  ponder¬ 
ing  whether  her  theory  of  education  “  had  something  to 
do  with  the  great  sorrows  that  had  clouded  the  end  of 
my  life  ”. 

“  This  is  what  I  thought,”  she  adds,  “  that  I  have 
so  accustomed  them  to  the  easy-going  on  of  all  things, 
never  letting  them  see  my  anxieties  or  know  that  there 
was  a  difficulty  about  anything,  that  their  minds  were 
formed  to  that  habit,  that  it  took  all  thought  of  necessity 
out  of  my  Cyril’s  mind,  who  had  always,  I  am  sure,  the 
feeling  that  a  little  exertion  (always  so  easy  to-morrow) 
would  at  any  time  set  everything  right,  and  that  nothing 
was  likely  ever  to  go  wrong  so  long  as  I  was  there. 
The  sentiment  was  not  ungenerous,  it  was  in  a  way 
forced  upon  him,  partly  by  my  own  insouciance,  and 
partly  by  the  fact  that  he  was  always  saved  from  any 
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practical  effect  of  foolishness,  so  that  at  the  last,  what 
with  the  growth  of  habit,  there  was  no  other  way  for  it 
but  that  ‘  there  is  no  way  but  this,  words  I  used  to  say 
over  to  myself.  And  my  Cecco,  who  had  not  these 
follies,  but  who  was  stricken  by  the  hand  of  God,  until 
that  too  rendered  further  going  on  impossible,  by  the  dry¬ 
ing  up  of  my  sources  and  means  of  getting  anything  for 
him — so  that  I  seem  sometimes  to  feel  as  if  it  were  all  my 
doing,  and  that  I  had  brought  by  my  heedlessness  both  to 
an  impasse  from  which  there  was  no  issue.  It  was  a 
kind  of  forlorn  pleasure  to  me  that  they  had  never  wanted 
anything,  but  this  turns  it  into  a  remorse.  Who  can 
tell?  God  alone  over  all  knows,  and  works  by  our 
follies  as  well  as  our  better  ways.  Must  it  not  be  at 
last  to  the  good  of  all  ?  ” 

And  she  might  think  when  tired  of  this  thought,  that 
her  third  boy,  her  nephew,  Frank,  who  had  all  the  grit 
and  purpose  wanting  in  her  own  lads,  and  yet  was 
educated  by  her  in  the  same  surroundings — and  in  all 
her  imaginations  had  dreamt  for  her  darlings — well, 
success  in  life  only  meant  an  early  death  by  fever  in 
India. 

With  the  death  of  her  sons,  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  mind 
was  all  grief-stricken.  She  had  her  adopted  daughters, 
her  nieces,  with  her,  and  friends  surrounded  her,  but  her 
heart  was  in  the  graveyard  at  Eton.  She  went  on 
working  to  the  last.  She  undertook  the  “  History  of  the 
House  of  Blackwood  ”.  She  also  wrote  a  book  on  Siena. 
In  April,  1897,  when  suffering  from  the  disease  that 
was  to  end  her  troubles,  she  started  for  Siena  with  a 
friend,  who  had  lived  with  her  for  the  last  year  or  two, 
and  her  youngest  niece.  “  She  was  horribly  fatigued 
by  the  journey,  and  had  one  of  her  frequent  attacks  of 
illness  on  her  arrival ;  but  she  managed  to  do  what 
she  thought  necessary  for  her  projected  book,  and  re¬ 
turned  home  with  her  gathered  material  at  the  end  of 
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the  month.  She  had  been  much  interested  and  charmed 
by  the  details  of  St.  Catherine’s  life.” 

As  she  lay  dying  in  Wimbledon  in  the  end  of  June, 
1897,  “the  death  of  Catherine  of  Siena  was  one  thing 
she  reverted  to  ”.  She  liked  to  be  read  aloud  to,  and 
her  little  well-worn  Bible,  out  of  which  her  boys  had 
never  missed  reading  a  verse  or  two  in  their  early  days, 
lay  on  her  bed. 

“  Through  all,  her  wonderful  security  that  she  was 
so  soon  to  recover  what  she  had  lost  seemed  almost  to 
transfigure  her,  making  the  room,  which  she  loved  to 
have  filled  with  flowers,  the  one  cheerful  spot  in  the 
house.” 

On  25  June,  1897,  she  passed  peacefully  away.  The 
friend  who  watched  by  her  side  tells  us  :  “  The  names 
of  her  boys  were  on  her  lips  almost  at  the  end,  though 
she  had  said  repeatedly,  ‘  I  seem  to  see  nothing  but  God 
and  our  Lord 

In  writing  this  slight  sketch  of  a  brave  woman,  I 
have  used  as  much  as  possible  her  own  words.  It 
seemed  the  best  way  to  bring  out  her  personality.  If 
I  have  suggested  to  my  readers  the  wish  to  make  fuller 
acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  her  works,  and 
to  take  up  any  volume  of  hers  that  may  come  in  the 
way,  my  labour — and  a  pleasant  labour  it  has  been — 
will  have  met  with  the  best  recompense  I  could  wish. 


At 
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NANO  NAGLE. 

I. 

A  great  ecclesiastic  once  spoke  of  the  many  saints  who 
sleep  in  our  Irish  graveyards,  and  as  I  knelt  by  the 
grave  of  Nano  Nagle  in  her  peaceful  convent  resting- 
place,  the  thought  struck  me  that  no  truer  saint  ever 
trod  our  Irish  soil  than  this  devoted  lover  of  the  poor 
and  suffering.  She  is  surrounded  in  her  last  rest  by  the 
religious  daughters  who  are  proud  to  recall  their  found¬ 
ress,  and  who  carry  out  in  their  devoted  lives  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  woman  who  gave  her  heart  to  God  and 
God’s  poor. 

Nano  Nagle  was  the  means  of  giving  two  religious 
Orders  to  Ireland.  Thanks  to  her,  the  Ursulines  were 
brought  to  Cork,  and  the  Presentation  Order  not  only 
owes  its  origin  to  her  labours,  but,  as  Presentation 
Sisters  are  proud  to  remind  us,  Nano  Nagle  was  one  of 
the  first  of  their  number.  The  first  convent  of  the  Pre¬ 
sentation  Order,  the  South  Presentation  Convent  in 
Cork,  was  built  by  Nano  Nagle,  and  there  she  became 
a  nun,  and  lived  the  last  eight  years  of  her  devoted  life. 

Her  grave  is  in  the  grounds  of  the  convent,  and  the 
nuns  feel  very  near  the  spirit  of  their  foundress,  on  the 
spot  where  she  laboured  so  faithfully.  The  South  Pre¬ 
sentation  Convent  holds  the  most  interesting  relics  of 
Nano  Nagle — a  prayer  book,  with  her  name  inscribed  ; 
a  portrait  of  her  in  her  brilliant  youth,  and  another,  as  an 
elderly  but  most  attractive  woman,  surrounded  by  her 

children  ;  a  likeness  of  her  father.  We  can  see  a  little 
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cuil  of  fair  hair  to  remind  us  that  she  was  a  beautiful 
woman  in  her  day  ;  and  that  she  did  not  disdain  the 
vanities  of  this  world  is  proved  by  the  golden  rosary, 
which  is  preserved  with  care.  It  belongs  to  the  early 
period  when  Nano  Nagle  was  a  lady  of  the  world,  and 
lived  in  the  Ireland  of  the  Penal  days,  where  Catholics 
were  not  deemed  to  have  a  right  to  exist.  As  a  curious 
proof  of  the  terror  that  was  over  all  the  country,  the 
rosary  has  no  crucifix,  but  ends  with  an  eastern  orna¬ 
ment,  which  by  some  ingenious  trick  has  somehow  the 
shape  of  a  cross — it  would  have  beenT;oo  dangerous  to 
have  a  crucifix  hanging  from  the  rosary,  which  was 
made  to  appear  an  ornament,  such  as  a  woman  of  fashion 
would  use  for  the  sake  of  its  beauty,  and  with  no  thought 
of  devotion. 

Among  the  relics  is  a  little  white  cap  worn  by  Nano 
Nagle,  and  out  of  which  a  worshipping  visitor  stealthily 
cut  a  piece.  “  That  sin  is  forgiven,”  smiled  the  nun, 
who  lifted  the  precious  cap  out  of  its  box,  “  because  the 
sinner  loved  Nano  Nagle.” 

The  stick  on  which  Nano  Nagle  leaned  in  the  years 
when  her  health  failed  her,  recalls  many  an  act  of  self- 
denial  on  the  part  of  the  woman  who  for  years  did  not 
allow  herself  any  rest,  and  dragged  her  weary  feet  in 
the  back  streets  of  Cork,  wherever  there  was  pain  or 
suffering.  Somehow,  the  stick  connected  with  the  brave 
struggles  of  the  dauntless  worker,  took  firmer  hold  on 
my  fancy  than  almost  any  other  of  the  precious  relics. 

A  modern  treasure  was  still  to  be  seen,  a  treasure 
that  would  cause  the  envy  of  art  lovers  and  collectors 
all  the  world  over.  This  is  a  beautifully  illuminated 
“  Book  of  the  South  Presentation  Convent”.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  nun  who  is  a  real  artist,  and  who  has  devoted 
years  of  patient  labour  to  it.  She  has  reproduced  like¬ 
nesses  of  Nano  Nagle  and  her  father,  portraits  of  the 
friends  who  helped  the  former  in  her  early  struggles, 
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and  whose  names  are  gratefully  remembered  by  Nano 
Nagle’s  daughters  ;  and  also  scenes  from  the  Gospel 
that  would  have  delighted  Nano  Nagle’s  eyes.  All  the 
illuminations  and  designs  surround  pages  of  intense  in¬ 
terest.  There  we  read  a  simple  story  of  Nano  Nagle 
and  her  labours,  written  by  one  of  her  early  followers. 
Reading  that  tale  in  the  atmosphere  full  of  her  presence 
brought  its  subject  very  near  to  us.  It  is  almost  as  hard 
to  tear  oneself  away  from  that  manuscript  as  if  one  heard 
her  voice  speaking  through  the  far-away  years.  A 
touching  incident — and  one  that  would  have  pleased 
Nano  Nagle — was  that  the  artist  brought  the  book  to 
the  parlour  door  and  disappeared.  She  had  to  be  called 
specially  to  receive  our  enthusiastic  praise,  which  made 
her  blush  like  a  girl  and  murmur  that  it  was  a  labour  of 
love. 

Indeed  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  holy  love  in  the 
spot  consecrated  by  Nano  Nagle’s  life.  Love  of  the 
poor,  young,  and  aged  is  the  very  beginning  and  end  of 
life  to  her  daughters.  Their  labours  bring  the  blessings 
of  religious  training  and  education  to  many  of  the  poorest 
girls  in  the  city  that  was  so  dear  to  Nano,  and  which 
can  be  seen  in  all  its  beauty  from  the  convent  grounds. 
Indeed  there  is  something  very  attractive  in  the  life  of 
arduous  labour  spent  by  the  nuns  in  that  holy  spot,  and 
we,  who  have  to  wander  in  the  hard  world  outside,  can¬ 
not  help  a  pang  of  almost  envy  of  the  inward  peace  and 
joy  of  their  lot. 

The  nuns  do  not  give  up  the  care  of  their  pupils 
when  the  latter  leave  school ;  they  have  sodalities  to 
bring  them  back,  night  classes,  cookery  classes,  lace 
classes.  The  lace  done  at  the  South  Presentation  Con¬ 
vent  fills  one  with  admiration.  Nothing  more  exquisite 
could  be  dreamt  of  than  a  dress  of  Limerick  lace  that 
was  being  worked  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  The  bright 
and  intelligent  faces  of  the  workers  were  a  pleasant  sign 
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that  the  strain  of  the  lace-making  did  not  weigh  heavily, 
and  one  of  the  workers  sang  beautifully  to  prove  to  us 
that  it  was  not  all  work  and  no  play. 

Indeed,  the  spirit  of  Nano  Nagle  may  well  be  over 
the  house  where  her  wishes  are  carried  out,  while  she 
sleeps  in  the  peaceful  convent  cemetery,  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  she  loved,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  people  for 
whom  she  toiled. 


II. 

The  life  of  Nano  Nagle  has  been  told  by  the  Rev. 
Dominick  Murphy  in  a  very  charming  little  book  (“  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Miss  Nano  Nagle,”  by  the  Rev.  D.  Murphy, 
Cork,  1845).  Part  of  the  work  appeared  in  the  “  Dublin 
Review,”  and  it  was  found  so  interesting  that  the  author 
published  it  in  a  tiny  volume,  which  is  now  very  rare. 
The  author  got  his  materials  from  the  Presentation  and 
Ursuline  nuns,  who  in  their  annals  kept  a  record  of  their 
foundress,  and  also  from  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Coppinger, 
Bishop  of  Cloyne,  describing  Nano  Nagle’s  life.  The 
Rev.  W.  Hutch,  D.  D.,  published  a  fuller  life  of  Nano 
Nagle  in  1875  (McGlashan  &  Gill,  Dublin),  using  the 
same  materials  as  Dr.  Murphy.  The  annals  of  the  Pre¬ 
sentation  and  Ursuline  nuns  gave  the  living  touches, 
which  make  us  realize  Miss  Nagle  as  she  appeared  to 
those  who  had  the  happiness  of  meeting  this  great  Irish 
woman. 

Nano  Nagle  was  born  in  1728,  at  Ballygriffin,  near 
Mallow,  in  a  lovely  spot  in  the  green  southern  country, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Nagle  Mountains.  Her  family  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Catholic  gentry,  and  had  a  proud  record 
in  the  annals  of  Munster,  and  in  later  times  could  boast 
a  connexion  with  Edmund  Burke,  the  great  Irish  states¬ 
man.  On  the  maternal  side  Nano  was  connected  with 
Father  Mathew,  the  apostle  of  temperance.  Nano’s 
parents  were  pious  and  good  people,  all  the  more 
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attached  to  their  faith  because  of  the  persecutions  and 
trials  of  those  hard  times.  They  were  rich  people. 
Nano’s  early  years  were  spent  in  a  happy  home.  She 
was  full  of  vivacious  and  high  spirits.  Her  mother,  a 
gentle  and  sweet  woman,  was  alarmed  by  this  trait  of 
Nano’s  character  ;  she  dreaded  that,  as  her  daughter 
grew  older,  her  wildness  would  increase,  and  with  more 
maternal  anxiety  than  good  sense,  she  endeavoured  to 
moderate  the  girl’s  buoyant  spirits.  She  was  sterner 
with  her  than  with  the  other  children,  in  whose  little 
treats  Nano  was  not  allowed  to  share.  The  father 
would  plead  his  little  daughter’s  cause,  and  when  she  had 
been  wilder  than  usual  would  try  to  soften  his  wife  by 
saying  that  his  “  poor  Nano  would  be  a  saint  yet  ”.  We 
need  not  add  that  “  there  was  nothing  morally  wrong  in 
these  youthful  sallies,”  and  we  can  all  call  to  our  recollec¬ 
tion — without  going  back  to  the  days  of  Saint  Teresa — 
tales  of  the  best  and  most  devoted  religious  women,  who 
were  very  wild  young  creatures.  Nano  never  forgot  her 
father’s  tenderness  and  was  devotedly  attached  to  him. 

Those  were  times  when  all  parents  who  could  afford 
it  sent  their  children  abroad  to  get  the  education  that  it 
was  impossible  to  give  them  at  home.  Catholic  schools 
were  forbidden  in  Ireland,  and  it  was  at  risk  of  serious 
punishment  that  devoted  teachers  taught  their  pupils  in 
hidden  by-ways.  Nano  found  in  Paris  all  the  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  which  were  denied  to  Irish  girls  at 
home.  When  her  education  was  finished,  she  remained 
in  the  French  capital  and  took  an  eager  part  in  social 
pleasures.  The  Irish  colony  in  Paris  was  numerous  and 
popular  in  French  society.  Many  were  the  Irish  re¬ 
fugees  of  high  birth  who  had  been  forced  to  fly  from 
their  country,  and  who  had  been  warmly  received  in 
France.  Nano  Nagle  was  made  welcome  in  this  brilliant 
society,  and  she  gave  herself  up  to  social  pleasure  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth.  Her  mind  was  captivated  by 
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the  excitement  in  which  her  life  was  spent,  and  she  had 
no  time  nor  inclination  to  think  of  more  serious  matters. 

“  Balls,  routs,  masquerades,  theatres,  dress,  engaged 
all  Miss  Nagle’s  attention.”  To  use  her  own  words  as 
recorded  in  the  “  Annals  of  the  South  Presentation 
Convent,”  she  was  at  this  time  “  a  lover  of  the  world, 
of  dress,  of  vanity  ”.  A  very  simple  circumstance 
changed  the  whole  course  of  her  life.  She  was  coming 
home  from  a  ball.  The  entertainment  had  lasted  till 
early  dawn.  Her  mind  was  full  of  the  brilliant  scene 
she  had  left,  and  as  her  carriage  was  driving  through 
the  narrow  streets,  her  attention  was  attracted  by  some 
poor  people  standing  near  the  door  of  a  church,  who 
were  waiting  to  hear  Mass  before  going  to  their  work. 
They  were  too  early  as  the  church  was  not  opened,  and 
they  were  patiently  waiting  at  the  gate.  The  sight 
shot  like  a  pang  through  Nano’s  heart.  She  compared 
herself  and  these  poor  workpeople.  How  useless  was 
her  life,  and  how  profitable  was  theirs  in  God’s  sight ! 
“  They  seeking  the  one  thing  necessary,  she  a  slave  to 
the  perishable  world ;  they  fervent  in  their  piety,  she 
tepid  and  all  but  cold  ;  they  devoting  the  early  morning 
to  the  worship  of  their  Creator  preparatory  to  a  day  of 
useful  labour ;  she  devoting  the  same  hours  to  indolent 
repose  to  be  succeeded  by  an  afternoon  of  purposeless  if 
not  sinful  frivolities.” 

The  effect  produced  by  this  scene  made  an  utter 
change  in  Miss  Nagle’s  thoughts.  She  determined  to 
give  up  the  world  and  devote  herself  to  God’s  service. 
The  first  thing  to  do,  she  decided,  was  to  return  to  her 
family  and  look  out  for  some  work  in  her  own  country. 
She  went  back  to  Ireland  about  1750.  She  gave  up 
social  engagements  and  occupied  her  time  with  works 
of  charity.  She  began  to  realize  how  great  was  the 
poverty  and  ignorance  in  which  her  people  were  sunk. 
From  that  time  she  felt  how  necessary  instruction  was. 
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A  cruel  system  of  penal  laws  had  too  surely  done  its 
work.  It  had  been  forbidden  to  Catholics  to  teach  in 
schools,  either  publicly  or  privately ;  punishment  awaited 
the  teacher  who  had  the  courage  to  face  the  risk,  as 
well  as  the  priest  who  braved  the  danger  that  awaited 
him  for  bringing  consolation  to  the  poor  and  suffering. 
No  wonder  if  years  of  persecution  had  brought  about 
the  result  so  eloquently  described  by  Burke  : — 

“To  render  men  patient  under  a  deprivation  of  all 
the  rights  of  human  nature,  everything  which  could  give 
them  a  knowledge  or  feeling  of  those  rights  was  ration¬ 
ally  forbidden.  To  render  humanity  fit  to  be  insulted, 
it  was  fit  that  it  should  be  degraded.  Indeed,  I  have 
ever  thought  the  prohibition  of  the  means  of  improving 
our  rational  nature,  to  be  the  worst  species  of  tyranny 
that  the  insolence  or  perverseness  of  mankind  ever 
dared  to  exercise.  This  goes  to  all  men,  in  all  situa¬ 
tions,  to  whom  education  can  be  denied.” 

Miss  Nagle  saw  the  evil,  but  the  remedy  was  out  of 
her  power.  To  instruct  the  poor  would  have  been  to 
draw  persecution  and  ruin  on  her  family.  She  had  no 
means  of  her  own.  Her  heart  full  of  anguish,  she  de¬ 
termined  that  she  could  do  nothing  at  home,  and  she 
decided  to  go  abroad  again  and  to  look  out  in  some 
convent  for  that  “  tranquillity  and  power  of  serving  God 
in  peace  which  her  own  country  could  not  afford  her  ”. 

In  those  days  the  only  nuns  to  be  found  in  Ireland 
were  the  Poor  Clares,  who,  in  spite  of  persecution, 
managed  to  find  shelter  in  some  quiet  nooks  in  the 
West,  where  they  prayed  and  carried  out  their  rule, 
until  their  humble  shelter  was  discovered  and  closed, 
and  then  they  had  to  fly  elsewhere.  Miss  Nagle  did 
not  even  know  of  their  existence.  Besides,  her  active 
nature  was  not  attracted  to  an  enclosed  Order.  She 
took  leave  of  her  friends,  as  she  thought,  for  ever,  and 
went  to  France.  She  meant  to  find  some  Order  that 
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she  could  join.  Her  preference  went  to  some  Order 
that  would  work  for  the  poor.  But  once  in  safety  in 
France,  she  endured  agony  of  mind.  The  thought  of 
the  ignorant  children  at  home  pursued  her  night  and 
day.  In  her  sleep  it  seemed  to  her  she  heard  their  cry. 
She  accused  herself  of  cowardice  and  selfishness  in 
coming  to  a  place  of  refuge.  All  the  while  she  realized 
fully  the  hopelessness  of  the  task.  She  consulted  several 
priests.  All  agreed  it  was  her  duty  to  return  to  Ire¬ 
land.  This  decision  filled  her  with  dismay.  It  was 
with  a  heavy  heart  she  had  left  home  ;  it  was  with  a 
heavier  heart  she  decided  to  return.  In  her  absence 
her  father,  to  whom  she  was  devotedly  attached,  had 
died.  Her  mother  and  sister  had  settled  in  Dublin, 
where  she  joined  them.  She  had  no  definite  plan  for 
the  future  ;  she  had  not  even  quite  given  up  the 
luxurious  taste  of  her  early  years.  In  the  “Annals” 
an  anecdote  is  told  which  helps  us  to  realize  Nano 
Nagle  as  she  was  before  she  had  found  what  her  real 
vocation  was. 

“  When  living  with  her  mother  and  sister  in  Dublin, 
she  one  day  requested  of  her  pious  sister  to  get  made 
up  a  splendid  silk  dress,  the  materials  for  which  she  had 
purchased  in  Paris.  She  often  said  she  was  never  so 
edified  or  astonished  as  when  her  sister  disclosed  to  her, 
in  confidence,  that  she  had  disposed  of  the  silk  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  a  distressed  family.  This  circum¬ 
stance,  together  with  the  death  of  this  sister  soon  after¬ 
wards,  wrought  so  powerfully  on  the  heart  of  Miss 
Nagle  as  perfectly  to  disengage  it  from  the  fashionable 
world  which  she  tasted  so  much  of  and  enjoyed  until 
then.  She  has  often  said  to  her  Sisters  in  religion  that 
it  was  this  trifling  occurrence  which  fixed  her  deter¬ 
mination  to  devote  the  remainder  of  her  life  to  God  in 
the  service  of  the  poor.” 
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III. 

One  of  Nano  Nagle’s  biographers  tells  us  that  she 
started  a  school  in  Dublin  in  1763.  But  the  nuns,  who 
knew  her  best  and  heard  from  her  lips  the  story  of  her 
early  efforts,  have  no  mention  of  any  Dublin  schools  in 
their  annals.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Nano  Nagle, 
while  in  Dublin,  made  the  acquaintance  of  some  charit¬ 
able  ladies  who  were  engaged  in  instructing  the  poor. 
She  was  greatly  interested  in  their  work,  and  kept  up 
relations  with  them  after  leaving  Dublin.  Her  sister 
died  soon  after  the  episode  of  the  silk  dress,  and  Mrs. 
Nagle  did  not  long  survive  her.  Nano  Nagle  left 
Dublin  and  went  to  live  with  her  brother  and  her  sister-in- 
law  in  Cork.  Here  she  made  a  start  in  the  work  to 
which  she  was  to  devote  her  life.  She  told  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  how  she  carried  out  her  plan.  The  letter, 
dated  17  July,  1769,  is  addressed  to  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Ursuline  Community.  It  brings  very 
forcibly  before  us  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  faced  : — 

“  Dear  Miss  Fitzsimons, — I  am  sorry  Miss  Cop- 
pinger  cannot  see  the  schools,  as  I  think  no  one  can  have 
an  idea  of  their  use  unless  an  eyewitness.  As  you  wish  to 
have  a  particular  account  of  them  I  will  tell  you  how  I 
began.  I  think  I  mentioned  to  you  before  it  was  an 
undertaking  I  thought  I  should  never  have  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  accomplishing.  Nothing  would  have  made  me 
come  home  but  the  decision  of  the  clergymen  that  I 
should  run  a  great  risk  of  salvation  if  I  did  not  follow  the 
inspiration.  This  made  me  accept  of  a  very  kind  invita¬ 
tion  of  my  sister-in-law  to  live  with  her.  When  I  arrived 
I  kept  my  design  a  profound  secret,  as  I  knew  if  it  were 
spoken  of  I  should  meet  with  opposition  on  every  side, 
particularly  from  my  own  immediate  family,  as  to  all 
appearance  they  would  suffer  from  it.  My  confessor 
was  the  only  person  I  told  of  it,  and  as  I  could  not  ap- 
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pear  in  the  affair,  I  sent  my  maid  to  get  a  good  mistress 
and  to  take  in  thirty  poor  girls.  When  the  little  schools 
was  settled  I  used  to  steal  there  in  the  morning ;  my 
brother  thought  I  was  at  the  chapel.  This  passed  on 
very  well  until  one  day  a  poor  man  came  to  him  to  beg 
of  him  to  speak  to  me  to  take  his  child  into  my  school, 
on  which  he  came  into  his  wife  and  me,  laughing  at  the 
conceit  of  the  man,  who  was  mad  and  thought  I  was  in 
the  situation  of  a  schoolmistress.  Then  I  owned  that 
I  had  set  up  a  school,  on  which  he  fell  into  a  violent 
passion,  and  said  a  vast  deal  on  the  consequences  that 
may  follow.  His  wife  is  very  zealous,  and  so  is  he,  but 
worldly  interest  blinded  him  at  first.  He  was  soon  re¬ 
conciled  to  it  ;  he  was  not  the  person  I  most  dreaded 
would  be  brought  into  trouble  about  it  ;  it  was  my  Uncle 
Nagle,  who  is,  I  think,  the  most  disliked  by  the  Protes¬ 
tants  of  any  Catholic  in  the  kingdom  ;  I  expected  a 
great  deal  from  him.  When  he  heard  it,  he  was  not  at 
all  angry  at  it,  and  in  a  little  time  they  were  so  good  as  to 
contribute  largely  to  support  it.  And  I  took  in  children 
by  degrees,  not  to  make  any  noise  about  it  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  In  about  nine  months  I  had  two  hundred  children. 
When  the  Catholics  saw  what  service  it  did,  they  begged 
that  for  the  convenience  of  the  children  I  would  set  up 
a  school  at  the  other  end  of  the  town  from  where  I  was, 
to  be  under  my  care  and  direction,  and  they  promised  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  them.  With  this  request  I 
readily  complied,  and  the  same  number  of  children  that 
I  had  were  taken  in,  and  at  the  death  of  my  uncle  I  sup¬ 
ported  them  all  at  my  own  expense.  I  did  not  intend  to 
take  boys,  but  my  sister-in-law  made  it  a  point,  and  said 
she  would  not  permit  any  of  my  family  to  contribute  to 
them  unless  I  did  so,  on  which  I  got  a  master  and  took 
in  only  forty  boys.  They  are  in  a  house  by  themselves, 
and  have  no  communication  with  the  others.  At  pre¬ 
sent,  however,  I  have  two  schools  for  boys  and  five  for 
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girls.  The  former  learn  to  read,  and  when  they  have  the 
Douay  Catechism  by  heart,  they  learn  to  write  and 
cypher.  There  are  three  schools  where  the  girls  learn 
to  write  ;  and  when  they  have  the  Catechism  by  heart, 
they  learn  to  work.  They  all  hear  Mass  every  day,  say 
their  morning  and  night  prayers,  say  their  Catechism 
in  each  school,  by  question  and  answer  altogether. 
Every  Saturday,  they  say  the  beads,  the  grown  girls 
every  evening.  They  go  to  Confession  every  month, 
and  to  Communion  when  their  confessor  thinks  pro¬ 
per.  The  schools  are  opened  at  eight  ;  at  twelve  the 
children  go  to  dinner  ;  at  five  they  leave  school.  The 
workers  do  not  begin  their  night  prayers  until  six,  after 
their  beads.  I  prepare  a  set  for  first  Communion  twice 
a  year,  and  I  may  truly  say  it  is  the  only  thing  that 
gives  me  any  trouble.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  myself 
very  incapable,  and  in  the  beginning  being  obliged  to 
speak  for  upwards  of  four  hours,  and  my  chest  not  being 
as  strong  as  it  had  been,  I  spat  blood  which  I  took  care 
to  conceal  for  fear  of  being  prevented  from  instructing 
the  poor.  It  has  not  the  least  bad  effect  on  me  now. 
When  I  have  done  preparing  them  at  each  end  of  the 
town  I  feel  myself  like  an  idler  that  has  nothing  to  do, 
though  I  speak  almost  as  much  as  when  I  prepare  them 
for  their  first  Communion.  I  find  not  the  least  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  it  I  explain  the  Catechism  as  well  as  I  can, 
in  one  school  or  other  every  day,  and  if  every  one  thought 
as  little  of  their  labour  as  I  do,  they  would  have  little 
merit.  I  often  think  my  schools  will  never  bring  me  to 
Heaven,  as  I  only  take  delight  and  pleasure  in  them. 
You  see  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  make  me  succeed, 
when  I  had  everything  as  I  might  say  to  fight  against. 
I  assure  you  I  did  not  expect  a  farthing  from  any  mortal 
towards  the  support  of  my  schools,  and  I  thought  I 
should  not  have  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  girls,  until  I  got 
a  fortune ;  nor  did  I  think  I  should  have  had  a  school  in 
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Cork.  I  began  in  a  poor  humble  manner,  and  though 
it  pleased  the  Divine  Will  to  give  me  severe  trials  in 
this  foundation,  yet  it  is  to  show  that  it  is  His  work  and 
has  not  been  effected  by  human  means.  I  can  assure 
you  my  schools  are  beginning  to  be  of  use  to  a  great 
many  parts  of  the  world.  This  is  a  place  of  great  trade. 
They  are  heard  of,  and  my  views  are  not  for  one  object 
alone.  If  I  could  be  of  any  service  in  saving  souls  in 
any  part  of  the  globe,  I  would  do  all  in  my  power.” 

At  the  time  Miss  Nagle  wrote  this  letter  she  had 
been  engaged  in  her  work  for  five  years.  Her  uncle, 
Joseph  Nagle,  had  died  and  left  her  a  great  part  of  his 
fortune,  without  any  limitations  as  to  the  use  she  should 
make  of  it.  He  was  a  charitable  and  religious  man  and 
must  have  thought  his  niece  would  know  how  to  turn 
his  fortune  to  the  best  usage. 

The  ample  means  at  her  disposal  allowed  her  to  de¬ 
vote  herself  with  more  success  to  the  work  she  loved. 
She  not  only  taught  the  poor  children,  but  gave  clothes 
and  food  to  those  who  were  without  means.  She  visited 
them  in  their  homes  and  found  out  all  about  the  lives  of 
her  scholars  and  their  parents.  She  relieved  sickness 
and  want.  She  advised  and  comforted.  She  rebuked 
the  parents  who  neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
chance  of  getting  their  children  educated.  She  took  a 
special  interest  in  grown-up  girls,  who  spent  their  days 
earning  their  living,  and  who  had  never  been  taught 
the  truth  of  religion.  She  gathered  them  together  when 
their  work  was  done,  and  was  never  weary  of  teaching 
and  advising.  She  did  not  forget  the  aged  and  infirm. 
An  asylum  for  helpless  women,  in  Douglas  Street,  was 
built  and  endowed  by  her. 

Early  and  late,  in  all  weathers,  and  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  she  was  seen  in  the  poorest  lanes  and  most 
miserable  hovels.  Dr.  Murphy  tells  of  many  a  cold 
winter  night,  when  she  “  would  be  seen  returning  from 
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Ireland.  The  presence  of  religious  on  Irish  soil  might 
rouse  the  spirit  of  bigotry  and  bring  persecution  on  the 
convent  and  all  connected  with  it.  Nano  Nagle  con¬ 
fided  her  wishes  and  her  fears  to  two  priests,  who  had 
been  her  advisers  and  friends  in  her  early  trials.  Rev. 
Father  Doran,  a  Jesuit,  and  his  nephew,  the  Abbe 
Moylan,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cork,  took  great  interest 
in  her  views.  They  encouraged  her  to  run  the  risk, 
and  their  advice  was  to  open  a  convent  of  Ursulines  in 
Cork. 

Once  the  decision  was  taken,  the  difficulties  were 
enough  to  discourage  a  less  buoyant  nature  than  that  of 
Nano  Nagle.  She  applied  to  the  Ursuline  convents  in 
France  to  send  her  a  few  nuns,  but  none  of  the  religious 
trained  in  France,  even  of  Irish  blood,  cared  to  answer 
Nano  Nagle’s  appeal.  Then  sfie  arranged  that  some 
Irish  novices  should  be  taken  in  the  mother  house  in 
Paris.  After  many  anxious  months  four  young  Irish 
ladies  entered  the  convent  of  St.  Jacques  (1769). 
They  received  the  best  instruction  the  French  nuns 
could  give  them,  as  Nano  Nagle  was  anxious  the  Irish 
nuns  should  be  highly  educated  so  as  to  be  of  greater 
service  to  their  country.  The  Ursulines  have  followed 
this  inspiration  to  the  present  day,  and  their  schools 
stand  high  in  the  educational  world. 

The  four  Irish  novices  were  to  return  to  Cork  at  the 
end  of  their  novitiate,  to  make  their  profession  in  their 
own  convent.  The  Abbe  Moylan  went  to  France  to 
bring  them  home.  Here  a  new  difficulty  presented  it¬ 
self.  A  professed  religious  was  necessary  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  new  convent,  and  not  one  of  the  nuns  in 
Paris  was  able  or  willing  to  go  to  Ireland.  The  Abbe 
did  not  lose  heart.  He  appealed  to  the  convents  scat¬ 
tered  through  France.  An  Irish  nun,  Mrs.  Kelly, 
answered  from  Dieppe  that  she  was  ready  to  go  to  Ire¬ 
land  and  remain  a  few  years  in  the  Irish  convent. 
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This  was  good  news  to  Nano  Nagle,  whose  correspond¬ 
ence  proves  how  sorely  tried  she  was  by  the  many  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  had  to  be  faced.  Her  own  family  were 
greatly  opposed  to  the  starting  of  a  convent,  and  she 
had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  appease  their  fears. 

However,  when  the  Abbe  Moylan’s  little  party  ar¬ 
rived  they  found  the  convent  ready  for  them.  On  18 
September,  ijji,  the  first  Ursuline  Community  was 
started  on  Irish  soil.  Mrs.  Kelly  was  appointed  su¬ 
perioress.  Postulants  joined  in  great  numbers,  and 
the  schools  were  at  once  opened.  The  Ursulines  had 
boarders  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  whose  parents 
were  glad  to  have  their  children  educated  at  home. 
While  receiving  the  children  of  well-to-do  parents  they 
did  not  neglect  the  poor,  but  took  charge  of  some  of  the 
poor  schools  which  Miss  Nagle  had  started.  According 
to  the  Ursuline  rule,  whenever  it  can  be  managed,  a 
school  for  poor  children  is  attached  to  each  convent. 

No  sooner  was  Nano  Nagle’s  wish  realized,  than  the 
new  Community  was  threatened  with  dangers.  The 
Corporation  of  Cork  met  and  declared  the  convent  must 
be  closed,  and  the  members  of  the  Corporation  spoke 
angrily  of  the  stain  on  their  Protestantism  and  loyalty 
caused  by  the  establishment  of  a  Popish  nunnery.  One 
man  of  good  sense  and  good  feeling,  Alderman  Francis 
Carleton,  took  the  part  of  Miss  Nagle  and  her  friends. 
“It  would  be  more  beneficial  for  themselves  and  their 
city,”  he  said,  “to  have  the  means  of  these  ladies  and 
their  pupils  expended  at  home  than  to  force  them  by  per¬ 
secution  to  go  away  and  live  elsewhere.”  And  he  good- 
humouredly  added  that  he  saw  no  imminent  danger  to 
the  Protestant  religion,  or  the  Protestant  succession,  in 
the  meeting  of  a  few  ladies  to  take  their  tea  and  say  their 
prayers  together  of  an  evening.  Toleration  prevailed, 
and  the  nuns  were  able  to  carry  on  their  work.  How¬ 
ever,  they  naturally  were  uneasy  and  lived  in  constant 
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Ireland.  The  presence  of  religious  on  Irish  soil  might 
rouse  the  spirit  of  bigotry  and  bring  persecution  on  the 
convent  and  all  connected  with  it.  Nano  Nagle  con¬ 
fided  her  wishes  and  her  fears  to  two  priests,  who  had 
been  her  advisers  and  friends  in  her  early  trials.  Rev. 
Father  Doran,  a  Jesuit,  and  his  nephew,  the  Abbe 
Moylan,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cork,  took  great  interest 
in  her  views.  They  encouraged  her  to  run  the  risk, 
and  their  advice  was  to  open  a  convent  of  Ursulines  in 
Cork. 

Once  the  decision  was  taken,  the  difficulties  were 
enough  to  discourage  a  less  buoyant  nature  than  that  of 
Nano  Nagle.  She  applied  to  the  Ursuline  convents  in 
France  to  send  her  a  few  nuns,  but  none  of  the  religious 
trained  in  France,  even  of  Irish  blood,  cared  to  answer 
Nano  Nagle’s  appeal.  Then  sfie  arranged  that  some 
Irish  novices  should  be  taken  in  the  mother  house  in 
Paris.  After  many  anxious  months  four  young  Irish 
ladies  entered  the  convent  of  St.  Jacques  (1769). 
They  received  the  best  instruction  the  French  nuns 
could  give  them,  as  Nano  Nagle  was  anxious  the  Irish 
nuns  should  be  highly  educated  so  as  to  be  of  greater 
service  to  their  country.  The  Ursulines  have  followed 
this  inspiration  to  the  present  day,  and  their  schools 
stand  high  in  the  educational  world. 

The  four  Irish  novices  were  to  return  to  Cork  at  the 
end  of  their  novitiate,  to  make  their  profession  in  their 
own  convent.  The  Abbe  Moylan  went  to  France  to 
bring  them  home.  Here  a  new  difficulty  presented  it¬ 
self.  A  professed  religious  was  necessary  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  new  convent,  and  not  one  of  the  nuns  in 
Paris  was  able  or  willing  to  go  to  Ireland.  The  Abbe 
did  not  lose  heart.  He  appealed  to  the  convents  scat¬ 
tered  through  France.  An  Irish  nun,  Mrs.  Kelly, 
answered  from  Dieppe  that  she  was  ready  to  go  to  Ire¬ 
land  and  remain  a  few  years  in  the  Irish  convent. 
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This  was  good  news  to  Nano  Nagle,  whose  correspond¬ 
ence  proves  how  sorely  tried  she  was  by  the  many  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  had  to  be  faced.  Her  own  family  were 
greatly  opposed  to  the  starting  of  a  convent,  and  she 
had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  appease  their  fears. 

However,  when  the  Abbd  Moylan’s  little  party  ar¬ 
rived  they  found  the  convent  ready  for  them.  On  18 
September,  1771,  the  first  Ursuline  Community  was 
started  on  Irish  soil.  Mrs.  Kelly  was  appointed  su¬ 
perioress.  Postulants  joined  in  great  numbers,  and 
the  schools  were  at  once  opened.  The  Ursulines  had 
boarders  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  whose  parents 
were  glad  to  have  their  children  educated  at  home. 
While  receiving  the  children  of  well-to-do  parents  they 
did  not  neglect  the  poor,  but  took  charge  of  some  of  the 
poor  schools  which  Miss  Nagle  had  started.  According 
to  the  Ursuline  rule,  whenever  it  can  be  managed,  a 
school  for  poor  children  is  attached  to  each  convent. 

No  sooner  was  Nano  Nagle’s  wish  realized,  than  the 
new  Community  was  threatened  with  dangers.  The 
Corporation  of  Cork  met  and  declared  the  convent  must 
be  closed,  and  the  members  of  the  Corporation  spoke 
angrily  of  the  stain  on  their  Protestantism  and  loyalty 
caused  by  the  establishment  of  a  Popish  nunnery.  One 
man  of  good  sense  and  good  feeling,  Alderman  Francis 
Carleton,  took  the  part  of  Miss  Nagle  and  her  friends. 
“It  would  be  more  beneficial  for  themselves  and  their 
city,”  he  said,  “  to  have  the  means  of  these  ladies  and 
their  pupils  expended  at  home  than  to  force  them  by  per¬ 
secution  to  go  away  and  live  elsewhere.”  And  he  good- 
humouredly  added  that  he  saw  no  imminent  danger  to 
the  Protestant  religion,  or  the  Protestant  succession,  in 
the  meeting  of  a  few  ladies  to  take  their  tea  and  say  their 
prayers  together  of  an  evening.  Toleration  prevailed, 
and  the  nuns  were  able  to  carry  on  their  work.  How¬ 
ever,  they  naturally  were  uneasy  and  lived  in  constant 
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terror.  It  was  only  by  stealth  and  on  solemn  festivals 
“  that  they  ventured  to  put  on  the  religious  habit,  which 
they  did  not  assume  until  n  November,  1779.  .  .  . 
For  eight  years  after  their  arrival  in  Cork,  they  did  not 
venture  to  exchange  their  French  caps  and  black  dresses 
for  the  veil  and  habit  of  their  Order.” 

Mother  de  Pazzi  relates  how  they  made  up  their 
minds  to  wear  their  religious  dress,  and  how  anxious 
“Mother  Nagle”  was.  She  came  to  expostulate  with 
them  on  their  rashness,  but  they  replied,  half  joke,  half 
earnest,  “  that  the  weather  was  exceedingly  cold,  conse¬ 
quently  that  to  take  off  a  warm  dress  would  be  more  im¬ 
prudent  than  to  wear  it  ”. 

She  was  not  convinced,  but  left  the  decision  to  Dr. 
Moylan,  and  the  Bishop  agreed  to  the  nuns’  wish.  The 
Ursulines  laid  aside  for  good  their  secular  dress  and  as¬ 
sumed  the  habit  of  their  Order.  They  were  not  dis¬ 
turbed. 

They  met  with  great  success  ;  their  numbers  in¬ 
creased,  and  their  boarding  schools  and  day  schools  were 
greatly  frequented.  Their  rule  made  the  Ursulines 
devote  more  of  their  time  to  the  education  of  the  better- 
off  classes  than  of  the  poor,  and  they  were  not  able  to 
visit  the  poor  in  their  homes.  Miss  Nagle,  who  had  be¬ 
lieved  that  some  change  might  be  made  in  the  Ursuline 
rule,  was  greatly  disappointed  when  she  found  that  this 
was  impossible. 

The  Ursulines  were  anxious  that  Miss  Nagle  should 
join  them.  They  invited  her  to  live  in  the  convent,  but 
she  refused.  She  could  not  be  induced  to  dine  or  sleep 
in  the  convent,  but  she  visited  the  Ursulines,  spent  re¬ 
creation  with  them  when  she  could  manage  it,  and  never 
did  hour  pass  more  cheerfully  than  any  recreation  at¬ 
tended  by  her.  She  gave  religious  instruction  to  the 
boarders,  and  as  long  as  she  lived  remained  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Ursulines.  But  as  Mother  de  Pazzi 
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says  :  “  Miss  Nagle’s  heart  was  centred  in  the  poor. 
Her  whole  aim  was  to  reform  them.” 

V. 

When  Nano  Nagle  realized  that  the  Ursulines  could 
not  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  task  dearest  to  her, 
she  called  around  her  a  few  pious  women  who  were 
anxious  to  give  up  their  lives  to  the  instruction  of  the 
poor.  She  had  borne  all  the  expense  of  building  the 
Ursuline  convent,  and  now  she  began  to  erect  a  building 
which  was  the  first  Presentation  Convent.  She  took 
the  step  about  1775.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the 
Ursulines  were  pained  at  this  decision,  and  Dr.  Moylan 
sympathized  with  them.  “  Patient,  humble,  self-subdued  ” 
Nano  Nagle  had  now  her  full  share  of  trial.  The 
Bishop  went  so  far  as  to  say  he  would  order  the  work¬ 
men  to  throw  down  the  walls  they  had  begun,  and  that 
Nano  should  betake  herself  with  her  new  companions 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  city. 

“  Nano’s  meek  answer  was,  that  if  she  was  displeas¬ 
ing  his  Lordship  and  the  nuns,  she  would  go  to  some  other 
part  of  Ireland,  where  the  people  might  be  glad  of  her 
attempt  to  benefit  those  whom  she  always  carried  in  her 
heart — the  poor.  Then  Dr.  Moylan,  fearing  to  lose 
such  a  treasure  of  holiness  and  charity,  withdrew  his  op¬ 
position  and  Nano  was  free  to  act  as  her  heart  prompted. 

“  She  had  retained  for  herself  a  small,  comfortless 
house  in  Douglas  Street,  and  to  this  she  invited  her  two 
first  companions,  Miss  Tuohy  and  Miss  Burke.  .  .  .  On 
the  24th  December,  1775,  they  were  joined  by  Miss 
Collins.  .  .  . 

“On  the  29th  June,  1776,  our  venerated  Foundress 
received  the  holy  habit  of  religion  in  her  newly  associated 
Congregation,  and  the  name  of  St.  John  of  God.  Her 
three  companions  took  the  name  of  Joseph,  Augustine, 
and  Angela. 
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“From  this  time,”  writes  Mother  de  Pazzi,  “may 
be  dated  the  foundation  of  the  Order.  Nano  Nagle,  in 
her  humility,  never  even  thought  of  its  receiving  any 
other  title  or  rising  to  any  rank  beyond  that  of  a  simple 
Congregation.  She  intended  its  members  to  be  solely 
devoted  to  works  of  charity  among  the  poor — to  become 
what  it  was  admitted  she  was,  the  servant  of  the  poor. 

.  .  .  She  wished  it  to  be  said  of  them,  as  it  was  said  of 
her,  that  ‘  there  was  not  a  single  garret  in  Cork  which  she 
did  not  know  ’.  .  .  . 

“  She  walked  in  this  rough  road  herself ;  her 
bright  example  traced  the  way  for  them,  and  faithfully 
did  they  follow  it.  She  never  spared  herself,  and  she 
exacted  from  her  associates  all  those  practices  of  self- 
denial  to  which  she  was  accustomed.  Their  meals  were 
frugal,  and  no  sooner  were  they  ended  than  the  Sisters 
were  entreated  to  go  back  to  the  schools,  there  to  resume 
their  wearisome  and,  very  often,  most  unpalatable  duties. 
There  were  three  schools  at  this  time  to  be  attended  by 
them — one  in  Mallow  Lane  at  the  farthest  end  of  the 
city ;  one  in  Cross  Street,  the  middle  parish  ;  and  one 
adjoining  their  house. 

“Their  dress  was  a  plain  black  gown,  a  black  silk 
handkerchief  crossed  in  front,  and  a  plain  black  cap, 
fitting  the  head  closely,  and  made  tight  by  a  broad  black 
ribbon  fastened  round  the  head.  Going  out,  they  wore 
long  cloaks,  the  hoods  of  which  were  thrown  over  their 
small  black  bonnets.” 

Nano  Nagle  had  always  a  tender  devotion  to  the 
Presentation  of  our  Blessed  Lady  in  the  Temple.  She 
wished  that  her  little  society  should  be  distinguished  by 
that  title.  Her  nuns  were  to  devote  their  lives  to  teach¬ 
ing  the  poor  and  visiting  the  sick. 

In  1777,  the  first  Presentation  Convent  was  finished. 
Nano  Nagle  celebrated  Christmas  by  inviting  fifty  poor 
people  to  dinner.  She  attended  on  them  herself,  her 
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face  beaming  with  kindness.  “  Edifying  as  Miss  Nagle’s 
previous  life,  her  demeanour  as  a  religious  was  far  more 
striking,”  writes  Mother  de  Pazzi.  “Her  humility,  her 
regularity,  her  application  to  prayer,  her  mortification, 
her  charity  (which  was  unbounded)  was  never  at  any 
time  so  conspicuous.” 

She  was  not  free  from  trials.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  this  woman,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  doing 
good,  was  insulted  and  abused.  She  was  more  than 
once  called  an  impostor  and  hypocrite  in  the  street ;  she 
was  condemned  for  her  reckless  extravagance  ;  her  piety 
was  sneered  at  as  ostentation. 

She  bore  all  this  without  trying  to  defend  herself. 
Her  own  estimate  of  herself  was  so  humble,  that  when 
she  was  elected  head  of  the  Community,  she  wrote  to 
a  friend  :  “  I  am  afraid  you  will  all  be  tired  of  me, 

I  may  live  to  be  so  old.  That  is  what  I  should  * 
dread.” 

Miss  Nagle  and  her  companions  followed  a  rule 
which  had  been  drawn  up  for  them  by  the  Cure  of  Saint 
Sulpice.  For  six  years  she  toiled  incessantly  at  the  task 
so  dear  to  her.  A  home  for  the  aged  poor  was  the  last 
work  she  set  her  hands  to.  She  was  beginning  an 
asylum  for  penitents,  but  she  did  not  live  to  carry  it  out. 
She  had  an  intense  sympathy  for  poor  outcasts,  and 
would  receive  and  shelter  them. 

Great  as  her  active  life  was,  her  contemplative  hours 
of  prayer  were  many  all  through  her  life.  She  was 
wont  to  spend  long  hours  in  prayer.  It  was  only  after 
her  death  it  was  found  that  her  knees  were  excoriated, 
and  in  part  ulcerated,  and  that  they  must  have  been  so 
for  years.  Kneeling  must  have  caused  untold  agony, 
which  she  bore  with  smiling  fortitude. 

In  the  beginning  of  1784  her  health  began  to  fail, 
and  she  died  on  26  April,  1784.  She  repeated  on  her 
death-bed  what  had  been  her  constant  advice  to  her 
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children  :  “  Love  one  another  as  you  have  hitherto 
done,”  and  “  Spend  yourselves  for  the  poor 

One  of  the  Ursuline  nuns  has  left  a  very  touching 
account  of  Mother  Nagle’s  last  illness.  Her  strength 
had  been  visibly  declining  for  the  past  twelve  months. 

Her  limbs  were  so  feeble  she  was  obliged  to  use  a 
stick  in  walking,  and  has  been  seen  to  stop  frequently 
in  the  streets  to  gain  a  little  strength  to  proceed  on  her 
long  and  painful  walks.” 

This  stick  is  a  cherished  possession  in  the  South 
Presentation  Convent,  and  the  sight  somehow  brings 
very  near  to  mind  the  bowed  and  suffering  woman,  who 
went  so  cheerfully  on  her  weary  rounds  in  those  latter 
days,  when,  as  her  biographer  tells  us  :  “  Her  fervour 
increased  so  much,  that  I  believe  she  lost  all  sense  of 
bodily  suffering. 

She  had  repeated  neglected  colds  during  the 
winter,  yet  walked  abroad  when  anyone  else  would 
have  been  in  their  bed.  One  very  wet  day  she  went  to 
all  her  schools,  and  was  penetrated  with  rain,  as  of  late 
she  walked  so  slow.  The  next  day,  which  was  a 
Wednesday,  she  was  taken  with  a  spitting  of  blood  at  a 
lady’s  house  where  she  breakfasted,  who  ...  re¬ 
quested  her  to  go  no  further  that  day,  but  return  home. 
Nano  Nagle  answered  :  ‘  What  a  coward  you  are  !  I 
have  a  mind  to, go  to  the  schools,  and  walk  it  off  as  I 
am  used  to  do.  But  a  weakness  ensued,  and  the  dear 
woman  walked  home  for  the  last  time.  .  .  .  She  never 
once  complained,  not  even  of  the  blister,  and  had  hopes 
of  recovery  till  about  twenty-four  hours  before  her 
death.  On  seeing  her  blood  quite  corrupted  and 
inflamed,  she  knew  it  was  impossible  ;  however,  she 
sent  money  to  three  of  her  favourite  children  and 
desired  them  to  pray  for  her  recovery,  if  it  was  for  the 
glory  of  God  that  she  might  have  more  time  to  prepare 
for  eternity.  The  doctors  i  would  not  permit  her  to 
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receive  the  last  Sacraments  till  about  seven  hours 
before  she  died,  lest  the  application  and  her  extraordin¬ 
ary  devotion  would  exhaust  her  too  much,  as  they  still 
had  hopes  that  God  would  spare  her  longer  to  the  poor 
and  distressed,  to  whom  she  was  a  tender  mother. 
She  expired  on  26th  April,  the  sixth  day  of  her  illness, 
in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  her  age,  as  much  regretted  on 
earth  as  she  was  welcomed  in  Heaven,  where  I  hope 
she  is  now  interceding  for  us  that  we  may  follow  her 
great  example.” 

It  would  have  been  a  great  surprise  to  Nano  Nagle’s 
humility,  had  she  known  that  the  little  Presentation 
Convent  of  her  day  was  to  send  nuns  not  only  all  over 
Ireland,  but  all  over  England,  America,  and  Australia. 
The  Presentation  Nuns  had  to  give  up  part  of  the  rule 
dear  to  Nano  Nagle  and  become  an  enclosed  Order. 
This  change  did  not  interfere  with  their  devotion  to 
what  was  the  great  aim  of  Nano  Nagle’s  life.  The 
Presentation  nuns  devote  themselves  to  the  instruction 
of  the  children  of  the  poor,  with  a  whole-heartedness 
they  have  learned  from  their  foundress.  At  the  head 
convent  of  the  Order,  the  South  Presentation  Convent 
in  Cork,  where  Nano  Naglo  lived  and  worked,  the  very 
spirit  of  that  great  Irishwoman  survives  in  her  daugh¬ 
ters  and  guides  their  hearts  to  love  the  poor  and  op¬ 
pressed.  Another  fine  house  of  the  same  Order  was 
built  in  Cork  after  her  death,  the  North  Presentation 
Convent,  where  the  same  care  is  given  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  poorest  girls  of  the  city. 

At  the  same  time,  Nano  Nagle’s  daughters  do  not 
forget  that  cheerfulness  was  one  of  the  characteristic 
traits  of  their  beloved  foundress.  Her  biographers  all 
tell  us  how  joyous  were  the  recreations  spent  with  her, 
when  she  visited  her  friends,  the  Ursulines,  or  when 
she  spent  the  recreation  hour  with  her  own  nuns.  The 
Presentation  nuns  of  our  day,  in  their  hard-working  and 
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self-denying  lives,  have  learned  Nano  Nagle’s  secret  of 
aking  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  cheerful  and  attractive, 
visit  to  the  Presentation  Convents  in  Cork,  or  in 
other  cities,  leaves  the  visitor  pleasant  recollections  and 
enduring  memories. 


CHARLOTTE  BRONTE  AT  HOME. 

I. 

It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Charlotte  Bronte 
that  more  than  fifty  years  after  her  death,  when  innu¬ 
merable  books  have  been  written  about  her — to  begin 
with,  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  immortal  biography — readers 
should  still  be  found  eager  for  more  details  about  the 
feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  woman  and  the  writer. 
Mr.  Shorter  has  done  his  best  to  satisfy  this  insatiable 
curiosity,  and  his  book  about  “The  Brontes  1  is  likely 
to  give  all  that  can  ever  be  learned  about  the  three 
sisters,  Charlotte,  Emily,  and  Anne  Bronte.  He  has 
used  the  information  put  within  his  reach  by  friends  and 
admirers,  some  of  whom  placed  unpublished  manuscripts 
and  letters  in  his  hands,  with  great  skill,  and  his  book, 
large  as  it  is,  is  strikingly  interesting. 

Some  of  the  letters  and  portraits  were  published  in 
an  earlier  volume  of  Mr.  Shorter’s,  “  Charlotte  Bronte 
and  Her  Circle,”  but  during  the  eleven  years  that 
elapsed  since  that  book  appeared,  and  was  welcomed 
by  Bronte  enthusiasts  all  the  world  over,  new  documents 
and  letters  were  forwarded  to  the  author,  and  he  has 
thus  been  able  to  give  us  a  much  more  complete  des¬ 
cription  of  the  Bronte  family  in  his  new  work. 

In  such  a  mass  of  letters,  of  course,  all  are  not  of 
the  same  interest,  and  the  anxiety  to  put  before  the 
reader  all  that  has  come  within  his  reach  tempts  Mr. 

1  “  The  Brontes,”  by  Clement  Shorter.  Hodder  and  Stoughton, 
London,  1908  :  2  vols. 
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Shorter  to  publish  material — like  the  love  letters  of  Mrs. 
Bronte,  which  Mrs.  Gaskell  wisely  summarised  in  a  few 
lines,  and  which,  delightful  as  they  were  to  husband  and 
daughter,  have  less  attraction  for  the  general  reader. 
However,  better  err  on  the  side  of  indulgence,  than  of 
undue  criticism,  and  if  we  are  tempted  to  skip  some  of 
Mrs.  Bronte’s  letters,  we  are  only  too  glad  to  get  every 
line  written  by  her  gifted  daughters. 

The  little  stiff  letters  of  Anne  or  Emily  have  an  at¬ 
traction  of  their  own,  as  showing  the  simplicity  and 
utter  freedom  of  self-assertion  of  those  gifted  girls,  Emily 
in  some  respects  being  perhaps  the  ablest  of  the  three, 
and  a  striking  apparition  as  we  get  to  know  her  in 
Charlotte’s  letters  and  in  that  most  taking  picture  she 
drew  of  her  sister,  in  “  Shirley  ”.  Emily’s  poems  have 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  greatest  of  English  poets, 
and  her  personality  is  an  enticing  one,  in  her  fearless 
love  of  truth,  her  somewhat  fierce  shyness,  her  intense 
enjoyment  of  nature,  and  her  misery  when  away  among 
strangers. 

Anne  is  gentler,  more  womanly,  in  her  patience  and 
good  nature,  which  nothing  can  ruffle. 

In  one  of  her  letters  Charlotte  tells  Ellen  Nussey,  her 
life-long  friend,  that  Anne  is  the  only  one  besides  herself 
who  could  boast  of  a  temper  that  nothing  could  spoil, 
and  Charlotte  did  not  indulge  in  over-praising  those  she 
loved.  She  had  a  high  ideal  of  truth  and  tried  to  keep 
herself  in  constant  control.  No  easy  matter,  as  she  was 
a  true  Irishwoman,  daughter  of  an  Irish  father,  who  left 
Ireland  at  twenty-five  to  try  his  fortune  in  England,  and 
who  not  only  kept  his  brogue,  but  gave  it  to  his  gifted 
daughter.  One  of  the  friends  recalling  her  first  impres¬ 
sions  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  mentions  her  brogue.  And  in 
deeper  matters,  Charlotte  had  the  Irish  temperament 
with  the  power  of  intense  enjoyment — to  her,  intellectual 
intercourse,  beautiful  pictures,  music,  scenery,  gave  ex- 
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quisite  delight.  Her  first  glimpse  of  the  sea  was  too 
deep  for  words  and  brought  tears  to  her  eyes.  But  she 
had  the  penalty  of  this  Irish  gift  for  intense  enjoyment 
in  the  corresponding  power  of  feeling  intense  misery. 
When  she  was  depressed  owing  to  ungenial  surround¬ 
ings,  to  ill-health,  to  anxiety  about  those  she  cared  for, 
the  depression  was  of  a  most  painful  character.  And 
she  had  the  gift  of  loving  with  all  her  heart  and  of  dis¬ 
liking  as  intensely  those  who  did  not  come  up  to  her 
standard  of  right  and  wrong. 

It  is  this  power  for  enjoyment  and  for  sorrow,  which 
gave  such  vividness  to  her  pictures  of  life  and  people, 
and  which  after  more  than  half  a  century  impresses  her 
readers  with  the  reality  of  her  descriptions. 

Only  the  other  day  a  French  friend  was  telling  me 
that  her  whole  life  was  influenced  by  Charlotte  Bronte. 

This  friend  was  not  born  when  Charlotte  Bronte 
lived,  and  I  was  somewhat  puzzled  to  find  the  connect¬ 
ing  link  between  them.  My  friend  explained  to  me  that 
when  she  left  the  French  convent,  where  she  was  edu¬ 
cated,  she  found  a  situation  in  a  Belgian  school  where 
she  met  with  great  advantages  both  as  to  salary  and 
chance  of  studying.  She  was  getting  on  very  happily 
when  an  English  girl,  who  was  discontented  with  her 
surroundings,  told  my  friend  that  she  shared  Charlotte 
Bronte  s  opinion  of  the  Belgians. 

Charlotte  Bronte?  The  name  had  not  penetrated 
the  French  convent  library.  My  friend  expressed  her 
ignorance.  The  English  girl  was  indignant.  “You 
never  heard  of  Charlotte  Bronte  ?  You  don’t  know  that 
she  lived  here  in  this  very  place,  and  suffered  what  I  am 
suffering?”  It  was  indeed  the  famous  school  which 
Charlotte  Bronte  described  in  “  Villette”. 

My  friend  borrowed  “  Villette,”  and  once  she  had 
read  it,  she  was  intensely  miserable.  The  truth  of  the 
picture  went  home  to  her.  In  these  days  Madame 
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Heger  was  still  ruling,  and  her  husband,  when  questioned 
as  to  his  famous  pupil,  replied,  with  insufferable  vanity 
and  self-consciousness,  that  he  had  liked  his  English 
dleve,  and  she  had  experienced  a  warmer  feeling. 
The  tone  of  the  reply  disgusted  my  friend  both  with  the 
speaker  and  her  surroundings.  Her  heart  ached  at  the 
thought  of  what  Charlotte  Bronte  had  suffered  in  that 
place,  at  the  hands  of  the  people,  who  were  thriving  and 
prosperous  and  with  whom  all  had  gone  well.  This 
feeling  grew  so  acute  that  it  seemed  to  her  the  place  was 
haunted,  and  she  decided  to  leave  it,  and  to  accept  a 
much  worse  situation,  where  her  mind  was  at  peace. 

Now  the  writer  who  can  produce  such  an  impression, 
by  the  mere  power  of  truth,  that  writer  is  not  likely  to 
sink  into  forgetfulness,  and  we  need  not  wonder  at  the 
interest  roused  by  Mr.  Shorter’s  labour  of  love  among 
all  Bronte  enthusiasts,  to  whom  Charlotte  Bronte  has 
given  some  of  the  most  profound  impressions  of  their 
lives. 

I  remember  to  this  day  the  emotion  caused  by  the 
first  reading  of  “  Jane  Eyre”.  The  book  stands  out  in 
vivid  relief  among  the  hundreds  of  novels  that  came 
before  and  after.  “  Jane  Eyre  ”  was  an  event.  One’s  life 
was  the  richer  for  having  read  it,  and  one  felt  the  better 
and  the  richer  in  sympathy  for  what  is  right,  and  pure, 
and  high,  and  the  more  determined  to  despise  all  that  is 
low  and  contemptible.  Intense  sympathy  with  all 
women  who  have  to  work  and  earn  their  bread,  and 
intense  dislike  of  those  who  make  that  task  harder, 

I  look  on  as  partly  taught  me  by  Charlotte  Bronte. 

If  I  loved  “Jane  Eyre,”  I  loved  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  bio¬ 
graphy  of  Charlotte  Bronte  even  more.  That  life  has 
been  among  the  most  delightful  reading  I  have  ever  en¬ 
joyed.  It  is  a  book  one  can  take  up  at  any  time  and 
read  with  new  pleasure.'  And  even  now,  after  all  the 
new  documents  and  new  letters  that  are  so  faithfully 
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brought  together  by  Mr.  Shorter,  there  is  an  attraction 
in  the  older  book  which  time  does  not  diminish. 

It  is  sad  to  read  in  Mr.  Shorter’s  book  all  the  suffer¬ 
ing  and  pain  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  brought  on  herself  by 
her  delightful  book.  It  is  no  surprise  to  find  that  hus¬ 
band  and  father  were  not  satisfied.  It  is  as  hard  for  the 
portrait  painter  in  words  to  please  the  members  of  a 
family  as  it  is  for  the  portrait  painter  in  oils  or  water 
colour  to  achieve  the  same  result. 

Mrs.  Gaskell  spared  no  pains  to  write  her  biography. 
She  visited  every  spot  associated  with  the  name  of 
Charlotte  Bronte.  She  wrote  to  all  the  friends  of  Char¬ 
lotte  Bronte,  and  the  picture  she  drew  is  a  life-like 
and  true  one.  Nothing  essential  is  missing  ;  and  after 
the  minute  pains  taken  by  so  many  eminent  writers,  we 
can  turn  to  Mrs.  Gaskell  for  as  satisfactory  an  account 
of  Charlotte  Bronte  as  any  admirer  of  the  author  of 
“  Jane  Eyre,”  or  “  Shirley  ”  can  desire.  That  she  made 
mistakes  in  minor  points,  it  is  easy  to  understand.  Mr. 
Shorter  has  devoted  much  time  and  pains  to  prove  that 
it  was  not  a  silk  dress  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bronte  cut  to  pieces, 
he  merely  cut  off  the  sleeves — the  fashion  of  which  did 
not  satisfy  his  critical  eye — of  a  cotton  dress  of  his  wife. 
It  was  a  piece  of  extravagance,  whether  the  material  was 
silk  or  cotton,  and  not  one  likely  to  please  many  wives. 
However,  Mrs.  Bronte  had  the  good  temper  inherited 
by  her  daughter  Anne,  and  did  not  take  the  matter  to 

heart. 

On  one  point  alone,  Mrs.  Gaskell  erred  it  was  in 
reproducing  the  account  given  by  Charlotte  of  the  mis¬ 
conduct  of  a  lady  who  had  exercised  a  bad  influence  on 
her  brother.  The  whole  story  was,  it  appears,  an  in¬ 
vention  of  the  unfortunate  victim  of  intemperance  who 
caused  so  many  years  of  anguish  to  his  poor  sisters. 
We  can  understand  that  it  was  some  comfort  to  Char¬ 
lotte  to  believe  that  her  brother  was  not  alone  guilty, 
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and  woman-like,  she  hated  the  lady  whom  she  believed 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  She  was  such  a  truthful 
woman  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  took  down  her  words,  never 
doubting  that  sisterly  affection  had  blinded  the  judgment. 

The  result  was  that  when  the  book  appeared  Mrs. 
Gaskell  found  herself  in  a  hornet’s  nest.  She  had  to 
acknowledge  publicly  that  the  story  about  the  lady’s 
ill-doings  was  founded  on  a  mistake.  Her  sufferings 
were  so  great,  that  they  had  the  “effect  of  persuading 
her  that  all  biographical  literature  was  intolerable  and 
undesirable  .  She  would  seem  to  have  given  instruc¬ 
tions  that  no  biography  of  herself  should  be  written. 
Her  daughters  have  respected  that  wish,  and  now  that 
forty  years  have  passed  away  since  her  death  we  have 
no  substantial  record  of  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
women  of  her  age.  “  The  loss  to  literature  has  been 
forcibly  brought  home  to  the  present  writer,  who  has 
in  possession  a  number  of  letters  written  by  Mrs.  Gaskell 
to  numerous  friends  of  Charlotte  Bronte  during  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  biography.  They  serve  all  of  them  to  im¬ 
press  one  with  the  singular  charm  of  the  woman,  her 
humanity  and  breadth  of  sympathy.” 

One  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  Mr.  Shorter  did 
one  day  for  Mrs.  Gaskell,  what  he  has  done  for  the 
Brontes,  the  literary  world  would  be  the  richer  by  a 
book,  to  be  enjoyed  by  all  who  care  for  literature  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word. 

However,  if  we  have  not  a  record  of  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
we  have  a  portrait  of  her  in  the  second  volume  of  Mr.' 
Shorters  new  work  which  shows  us  that  the  author  of 
“Wives  and  Daughters”  and  of  “Cranford”  was  as 
beautiful  and  attractive  a  woman  as  she  was  delightful 
as  a  writer.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  feast  one’s  eyes  on  the 
portrait ,  one  feels  it  is  true  to  life,  and  it  forms  a  con¬ 
trast  in  this  respect  with  Miss  Bronte’s  idealized  portrait 
in  Mr.  Shorter’s  first  volume.  Charlotte  Bronte,  as  we 
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all  know,  was  plain  featured,  but  she  had  beautiful  eyes, 
and  the  eyes  were  enough  to  conquer  those  who  were 
able  to  recognize  genius  when  they  met  it  in  the  shape 
of  a  tiny  little  woman,  with  shy  ways,  but  indomitable 
courage.  It  is  that  plain,  attractive  woman  we  miss  in 
George  Richmond’s  portrait — the  woman  who  wrote 
“Jane  Eyre”  and  “  Villette,”  and  who  lived  and  loved 
in  the  quiet  Yorkshire  parsonage,  where  the  tragedy  of 
her  life  was  unfolded. 


II. 

The  likeness  of  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte  as  we  see  it  in 
Mr.  Shorter’s  book  makes  one  think  of  >an  Irish  parish 
priest.  It  is  a  very  Celtic  face.  There  is  the  old- 
fashioned  white  muffler,  which  the  biographers  describe 
as  growing  thicker  and  thicker  every  year.  The  features 
are  strongly  marked,  and  the  forehead  is  a  fine  and 
intellectual  one.  The  father  of  Charlotte  Bronte  was 
a  remarkable  man.  He  had  literary  tastes  and  wrote 
books,  which  do  not  deserve  to  live,  but  his  career  was 
fashioned  by  a  strong  will,  which  his  daughter  Charlotte 
inherited,  and,  of  course,  Emily  Bronte  had  still  more  of 
this  paternal  characteristic. 

Somehow  the  life  of  the  father  helps  us  to  under¬ 
stand  the  daughters.  He  was  born  in  Emdale,  in  the 
parish  of  Drumballyroney,  Co.  Down,  on  17  March, 
1777.  He  was  one  of  ten  children  of  Hugh  Brunty, 
farmer.  His  brothers  and  sisters  remained  in  Ireland. 
Patrick  Bronte  alone  of  the  family  had  ambition.  After 
a  brief  period  of  schooling,  he  earned  his  living  as  a 
weaver,  but  at  sixteen  he  became  a  teacher  in  a  Presby¬ 
terian  school,  and,  later,  at  the  school  connected  with  the 
parish  church  of  his  native  place,  “this  new  post  involv¬ 
ing  a  transfer  of  allegiance  to  the  Episcopal  Faith  ”.  He 
saved  ^100,  and  at  twenty -five,  he  had  the  enterprise  to 
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go  to  Cambridge,  to  St.  John’s  College  (1802).  After 
taking  holy  orders  in  Cambridge,  he  went  to  Wethers¬ 
field,  in  Essex,  where  he  obtained  a  curacy.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  solemn  debate  as  to  the  spelling  of 
the  Bronte  name.  Patrick  was  the  first  to  change 
Brunty  into  Bronte.  This  became  his  signature  from 
the  time  he  was  settled  at  Haworth,  in  the  parsonage, 
where  he  spent  most  of  his  life.  In  1812  he  married  a 
Cornish  lady,  Miss  Branwell,  a  very  gentle  and  sweet 
woman,  very  much  attached  to  her  somewhat  stern 
husband,  as  her  love  letters  prove.  The  love  letters  are 
given  in  full  by  Mr.  Shorter.  They  caused  great  de¬ 
light  to  Charlotte  Bronte  when  her  father  put  them  into 
her  hands.  Her  description  of  her  feeling  is  very  at¬ 
tractive.  In  a  letter  to  Miss  Nussey,  16  February,  1850, 
she  wrote  : — 

‘  A  few  days  since,  a  little  incident  happened  which 
curiously  touched  me.  Papa  put  into  my  hands  a  little 
packet  of  letters  and  papers,  telling  me  they  were  mamma’s, 
and  that  I  might  read  them.  I  did  read  them,  in  a 
frame  of  mind  1 1  cannot  describe.  The  papers  were 
yellow  with  time,  all  having  been  written  before  I  was 
born.  It  was  strange  now  to  peruse  for  the  first  time 
the  records  of  a  mind  whence  my  own  sprang  ;  and  most 
strange,  and  at  once  sad  and  sweet,  to  find  that  mind  of 
a  truly  fine,  pure  and  elevated  order.  They  were  written 
to  papa,  before  they  were  married.  There  is  a  recti¬ 
tude,  a  refinement,  a  constancy,  a  modesty,  a  sense,  a 
gentleness,  about  them  indescribable.  I  wish  she  had 
lived  and  that  I  had  known  her.” 

Mrs.  Bronte  died  soon  after  her  husband  settled 
down  in  Haworth  (1821).  She  left  Maria  (born  1813), 
Elizabeth  (1815),  Charlotte  (1816),  Patrick  Branwell 
(1817),  Emily  Jane  (1818),  Anna  (1820). 

The  loss  of  their  gentle  mother  cast  a  gloom  over 
the  children  of  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte. 
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Mrs.  Gaskell  described  the  childhood  of  Charlotte, 
and  her  sisters  and  brother,  as  she  heard  it  told  by  eye¬ 
witnesses.  She  was  sternly  taken  to  task  at  the  time 
for  having  painted  a  cruel  picture  of  the  father. 

Biographers  have  taken  pains  to  prove  that  Mrs. 
Gaskell  was  mistaken  in  saying  it  was  a  silk  dress  of  his 
wife’s  Mr.  Bronte  cut  to  pieces,  that  it  was  a  cotton 
dress,  of  which  the  sleeves  displeased  him.  Then  the 
unfortunate  lady  mentioned  a  tradition  that,  after  the 
wife’s  death,  there  were  young  wasteful  servants  at  the 
presbytery,  and  the  young  children  were  not  properly 
fed.  She  was  taken  to  task,  and  the  old  clergyman 
gave  the  servants  a  character  for  good  sense  and  good 
management,  to  which  not  more  importance  will  be 
attached  than  to  any  document  of  the  kind  signed  by  a 
man. 

Now,  whatever  trivial  mistakes  may  have  been 
made,  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  picture  remains  a  true  one. 

The  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte  was  a  good  and  upright 
man  ;  he  loved  his  little  ones  and  meant  well  by  them  ; 
but  he  did  not  understand  children  or  their  ways.  He 
lived  his  own  solitary  life  in  his  study,  and  he  trusted 
the  care  of  the  house  and  the  education  to  his  sister-in- 
law,  Miss  Branwell.  This  estimable  lady  came  to 
Haworth  after  her  sister’s  death,  and  although  she 
never  ceased  regretting  her  softer  Cornish  climate,  she 
bore  the  Yorkshire  cold  for  the  sake  of  the  orphans. 
She  spent  most  of  her  time  in  her  room.  There  she 
gave  her  nieces  their  lessons,  and  made  them  do  their 
sewing  before  her  eyes.  She  was,  like  her  brother-in- 
law,  a  good,  upright  woman,  without  any  knowledge  of 
children.  She  lived  in  her  room. 

He  lived  in  his  study  and  took  his  meals  alone. 
There  were  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  some  critic,  who 
found  fault  with  Mrs.  Gaskell  says  that  Mr.  Bronte  was 
in  the  habit  of  “  dining  with  his  family  every  day  ”. 
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The  glimpses  of  home  life  we  get  in  Charlotte  Bronte’s 
letters  go  rather  to  prove  the  truth  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 
description. 

All  readers  of  “Jane  Eyre”  remember  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  school,  where  two  of  her  sisters  contracted 
the  germ  of  the  deadly  disease  that  carried  them  off. 
Mrs.  Gaskell  identified  Lowood  School  with  Cowan 
Bridge,  the  Clergy  Daughters’  School,  where  the  Bronte 
girls  were  sent.  This  was  the  origin  of  a  long  and 
heated  controversy,  which  convinces  the  impartial  reader 
that  the  school  was  bad  for  delicate  and  sensitive  chil¬ 
dren,  and  that  Charlotte  Bronte  did  not  exaggerate  the 
evil  of  the  system  she  condemned. 

The  death  of  Elizabeth  and  Maria  made  Charlotte 
the  elder  sister  and  little  mother  of  her  sisters  and 
brother,  and  she  took  her  duties  to  heart. 

Miss  Branwell  taught  her  nieces  all  she  knew,  in  her 
bed-chamber,  turned  into  a  schoolroom. 

Mr.  Bronte  undertook  to  teach  his  only  son,  and  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  relating  to  his  daughters  any  public 
news  in  which  he  took  an  interest.  His  opinions  were 
strongly  expressed  and  made  a-  deep  impression  on  the 
young  people’s  minds.  Charlotte  took  from  her  father 
her  intense  conservative  spirit,  her  worship  of  Lord 
Wellington.  She  took  equally  her  religious  belief  from 
him,  and  also  drank  in  his  prejudices.  It  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  to  find  the  daughter  of  the  Irish  Protestant  solitary 
imbued  with  the  hatred  of  “  Romanism,”  which  jars  on 
one  in  many  a  page  of  Charlotte  Bronte. 

A  solitary  childhood  intensified  all  impressions  and 
made  it  impossible  for  the  daughter  to  take  a  different 
opinion  from  her  father’s. 

v  At  the  age  when  the  mind  is  most  receptive,  Mr. 
Patrick  Bronte’s  views  were  those  of  the  only  intellec¬ 
tual  being  his  children  ever  met,  and  they  produced  a 
correspondingly  strong  impression. 
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The  Bronte  children  were  singularly  intelligent. 
Their  play  hours  were  very  unlike  those  of  ordinary 
children.  They  were  devoted  to.  reading  any  book  that 
came  in  their  way,  and  to  writing  books  *m  tiniest  writing 
on  subjects  not  usually  attractive  to  young  people. 
“  There  are  perhaps  a  hundred  little  manuscript  books 
in  existence,  principally  the  work  of  Charlotte  and  Bras¬ 
well.  They  were  compiled  in  a  microscopic  handwrit¬ 
ing,  probably  from  reasons  of  economy.  Pence,  we 
may  be  sure,  were  scarce  with  the  little  ones.  The 
booklets  were  stitched  and  covered,  sugar  paper  being 
in  most  cases  used  for  the  wrappers.” 

Mrs.  Gaskell  and  Mr.  Shorter  give  a  long  list  of 
these  manuscripts  ;  they  prove  the  industry  of  the  youth¬ 
ful  authors. 

Lord  Wellington  figured  often  in  Charlotte’s  tiny 
pages,  and  his  sons  were  favourite  heroes  of  hers. 
There  is  also  an  “  Adventure  in  Ireland,”  to  prove  that 
“  in  her  girlhood  she  heard  something  of  her  father’s 
native  land  ”. 

That  these  early  efforts  had  no  literary  value  goes 
without  saying.  But  they  served  to  pass  many  an  hour 
in  the  lonely  parsonage,  where  the  young  people  had  no 
companionship  of  their  own  age  and  none  of  the  games 
which  are  the  breath  of  life  of  the  young  in  our  day. 

We  all  know  from  description  the  place  where  Char¬ 
lotte  Bronte  grew  up  and  spent  most  of  her  life.  The 
village  of  Haworth  was  a  small  place,  four  miles  away 
from  Keighley,  not  the  prosperous  manufacturing  town 
of  our  day.  The  parsonage  stood  next  to  the  grave¬ 
yard.  The  front  outlook  was  dreary  and  desolate. 
There  was  a  “little  piece  of  barren  ground  running 
down  to  the  walls  of  the  churchyard,  with  here  and 
there  a  currant-bush  as  the  sole  adornment  ”.  A  rough 
doorway  separated  the  churchyard  from  the  garden. 
It  was  opened  “for  their  mother  when  they  were  little 
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children,”  and  had  to  “  be  opened  again,  time  after  time, 
in  rapid  succession  for  their  own  biers  to  be  carried 
through  “  The  graves  rise  up  to  the  house.”  These 
were  gloomy  surroundings,  but  then  once  out  of  the 
house,  for  miles  away  there  were  the  glorious  Yorkshire 
moors,  which  Emily  loved  with  such  a  deep  passion  that 
She  pined  away  from  her  dear  Yorkshire  wilderness,  and 
the  others,  to  a  lesser  degree,  had  the  love  of  the  moors 
and  of  the  wide  expanse  of  sky  and  the  play  of  changing 
clouds. 

In  those  early  days,  when  the  sisters  were  growing 
up,  their  life  was  not  all  gloom,  as  some  have  imagined. 
They  were  full  of  dreams  and  hopes.  Mr.  Shorter  de¬ 
scribes  the  dining-room  in  which  the  girls  spent  most 
of  their  free  time — “a  square  and  simple  room  of  a 
kind  common  enough  in  the  houses  of  the  poorer 
middle  class  There  “  they  ate  their  midday  dinner, 
their  tea  and  supper”  (breakfast  was  taken  with  the 
father  in  his  study).  “  Mr.  Bronte  joined  them  at  tea, 
although  he  frequently  dined  alone  in  his  study.  The 
children’s  dinner-table  has  been  described  to  me  by  the 
late  Ellen  Nussey,  who  delighted  to  recall  her  memories 
of  her  many  visits  to  the  house.  At  one  end  sat  Miss 
Bran  well,  at  the  other  Charlotte,  with  Emily  and  Anne 
on  either  side.  Branwell  was  then  absent.  Their  living 
was  of  the  simplest.  A  single  joint,  followed  invariably 
by  one  kind  or  another  of  milk  pudding.  Pastry  was 
unknown  in  the  Bronte  household.  Milk  puddings,  or 
food  composed  of  milk  and  rice,  would  seem  to  have 
made  the  principal  diet  of  Emily  and  Anne  Bronte, 
and  to  this  they  added  a  breakfast  of  Scotch  porridge, 
which  they  shared  with  their  dogs.  It  is  more  interest¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  to  think  of  all  the  day-dreams  in  that  room, 
of  the  mass  of  writing  which  was  achieved  there,  of  the 
conversations  and  speculations  as  to  the  future.  Miss 
Nussey  has  given  a  pleasant  picture  of  twilight,  when 
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Charlotte  and  she  walked  with  arms  encircling  one  an¬ 
other  round  and  round  the  table,  and  Emily  and  Anne 
followed  in  similar  fashion.  There  was  no  lack  of 
cheerfulness  and  of  hope  at  this  period.  Behind  Mr. 
Bronte’s  studio  was  the  kitchen ;  and  there  we  may 
easily  picture  the  Bronte  children  telling  stories  to 
Tabby  or  Martha,  or  to  whatever  servant  reigned  at 
the  time,  and  learning,  as  all  of  them  did,  to  become 
thoroughly  domesticated — Emily  most  of  all.” 

When  we  hear  in  our  day  of  young  ladies,  who 
think  domestic  work  incompatible  with  intellectual  ambi¬ 
tion,  no  better  rebuke  can  be  given  than  to  recall  the 
attention  given  to  all  domestic  tasks  by  Charlotte  Bronte 
and  her  gifted  sister.  Needlework  they  all  did  in  most 
dainty  fashion.  They  were  always  willing  and  able  to 
do  any  work  to  help  a  sick  servant.  Indeed  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  servants  and  the  Bronte  girls  were 
of  a  delightful  character.  When  any  servant  was  ill, 
the  sisters  nursed  her  and  did  her  work,  and  death  alone 
severed  the  connection  between  their  faithful  servants 
and  themselves.  Charlotte  Bronte  s  letters  to  her  ser¬ 
vants,  when  she  was  away  from  home,  are  not  the  least 
charming  in  her  correspondence,  and  prove  the  kindly 
feeling  that  prevailed  between  mistress  and  maid. 

In  the  last  desolate  years,  when  brother  and  sisters 
were  dead,  and  the  coming  home,  after  a  brief  time  in 
the  busy  world,  was  doubly  painful,  the  hearty  welcome 
of  the  servants  as  well  as  her  father’s  interest  in  her 
doings,  is  always  mentioned  by  Charlotte  as  a  matter 
for  gratitude. 

But  before  reaching  that  desolate  time,  when  she 
had  become  a  lion — a  very  shy,  shrinking  one  in  Lon¬ 
don — and  a  heart-broken  sister  to  whom  all  earthly  suc¬ 
cess  could  not  bring  alleviation,  there  were  busy  years 
of  study  and  preparation  for  carrying  out  the  ambition 
of  the  Bronte  sisters — earning  their  bread.  Mr.  Shorter  s 
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book  affords  so  many  interesting  facts  that  it  will  be  my 
excuse  for  lingering  on  this  most  interesting  subject. 

III. 

When  Charlotte  Bronte  was  fifteen  she  went  as  a 
boarder  to  Miss  Wooler  s  school  at  Roe  Head,  some 
twenty  miles  from  Haworth.  This  school  was  very 
different  from  the  hateful  experience  of  early  days. 
Charlotte  Bronte  won  the  friendship  of  Miss  Wooler, 
who  lived  to  a  great  age,  dying  in  1885,  and  who  was 
very  proud  of  her  famous  pupil.  She  recognized  her 
capacity  by  keeping  her  as  governess  in  her  school,  and 
when  they  parted,  the  friendship  remained  a  pleasure  to 
each  until  Charlotte  Bronte’s  death.  Charlotte  was  a 
very  studious  girl.  She  knew  it  was  no  easy  matter  for 
her  father  to  pay  for  her  schooling,  and  she  was  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  waste  an  hour.  When  the  other  girls  were 
amusing  themselves  she  would  pore  over  her  books. 

She  made  great  progress  in  her  studies  under  Miss 
Wooler’s  tuition.  But  the  greatest  advantage  of  her 
stay  at  Roe  Head  was  that  she  met  there  the  two  girls 
Ellen  Nussey  and  Mary  Taylor,  who  were  to  be  her 
true  friends  through  life. 

English  literature  owes  a  great  debt  to  Miss  Nussey. 
Without  her,  we  should  know  very  little  of  Charlotte 
Bronte’s  inner  life.  Miss  Nussey  kept  all  Charlotte’s 
letters,  beginning  with  a  formal  note  in  the  holidays  of 

1831  and  ending  with  the  pencilled  notes  written  on  her 
death-bed. 

Mrs.  Gaskell  had  the  advantage  of  Miss  Nussey’s 
help  when  she  wrote  her  biography,  and  she  used  up  a 
good  many  letters,  but  she  did  not  exhaust  the  corre¬ 
spondence,  and  Mr.  Shorter  tells  us  of  his  feelino  of  joy 
when  he  held  in  his  hands  the  complete  correspondence, 
each  letter  numbered  and  put  according  to  date,  in  Miss 
Nussey  s  tidy  way ;  and  in  his  new  volume  about  the 
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Brontes  we  have  the  whole  correspondence.  Letters 
that  appeared  in  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  biography  are  repro¬ 
duced,  so  that  we  have  a  complete  picture  of  Charlotte’s 
mind  from  her  fifteenth  year. 

Miss  Ellen  Nussey’s  portrait  is  that  of  an  eminently 
pleasant  and  equable  woman.  She  was  in  every  way  a 
contrast  to  Charlotte’s  more  excitable  and  fiery  nature, 
and  they  were  all  the  firmer  friends.  Ellen  was  no 
genius  ;  she  was  a  good,  upright,  domesticated  girl,  and 
her  affection  was  a  restful  one,  and  Charlotte  could  de¬ 
pend  on  her  sympathy  and  active  help  in  her  trials  and 
in  her  joys.  Whether  things  went  well  or  whether 
they  went  ill,  Ellen  Nussey  was  at  hand,  and  although 
we  have  not  one  line  of  hers,  we  feel  as  if  we  knew  her 
thoroughly,  through  Charlotte’s  letters,  and  as  if  we  felt 
the  more  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  women’s  friendship 
for  our  knowledge  of  such  a  true  and  unselfish  woman. 

Mary  Taylor  was  a  different  woman,  stronger  minded, 
more  intellectual,  than  Ellen,  with  great  ambition  and  in¬ 
domitable  will.  Her  likeness  is  by  no  means  so  pleasant 
as  that  of  Ellen.  It  was  taken  in  middle  life,  after  her 
turbulent  spirit  had  suffered  much,  and  her  strongly 
marked  features  never  had  the  smiling  charm  of  Ellen’s. 
But  she  was  a  true  friend  to  those  she  loved,  and  Ellen 
Nussey  and  Charlotte  Bronte  were  first  in  her  heart. 

She  did  not  preserve  Charlotte’s  letters,  and  her  ex¬ 
cuse  was  a  very  justifiable  one.  She  led  a  wandering 
life  and  had  no  home  of  her  own,  and  could  not  have 
been  sure  of  keeping  letters  safely,  and  so  preferred  to 
destroy  them.  But  if  she  could  not  give  Mrs.  Gaskell 
any  letters  of  her  friend,  she  sent  her  from  New  Zealand 
a  most  interesting  account  of  her  earliest  impression  of 
Charlotte. 

“  I  first  saw  her  coming  out  of  a  covered  cart,  in 
very  old-fashioned  clothes,  and  looking  very  cold  and 
miserable.  She  was  coming  to  school  at  Miss  Wooler’s. 
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When  she  appeared  in  the  schoolroom,  her  dress  was 
changed,  but  just  as  old.  She  looked  a  little,  old  woman, 
so  short-sighted  that  she  always  appeared  to  be  seeking 
something,  and  moving  her  head  from  side  to  side  to 
catch  a  sight  of  it.  She  was  very  shy  and  nervous  and 
spoke  with  a  strong  Irish  accent.  When  a  book  was 
given  her,  she  dropped  her  head  over  it  till  her  nose 
nearly  touched  it,  and  when  she  was  told  to  hold  her 
head  up,  up  went  the  book  after  it,  still  close  to  her  nose, 
so  that  it  was  not  possible  to  help  laughing. 

“We  thought  her  very  ignorant,  for  she  had  never 
learnt  grammar  at  all,  and  very  little  geography  ! 

“  She  would  confound  us  by  knowing  things  that 
were  out  of  our  range  altogether.  She  was  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  short  pieces  of  poetry  that  we  had  to 
learn  by  heart,  would  tell  us  the  authors,  the  poems  they 
were  taken  from,  and  sometimes  repeat  a  page  or  two, 
and  tell  us  the  plot.  She  had  a  habit  of  writing  in  italics 
(printing  characters)  and  said  she  had  learnt  it  by  writ¬ 
ing  in  their  magazine  ;  they  brought  out  a  magazine  once 
a  month  and  wished  it  to  look  as  like  print  as  possible. 
She  told  us  a  tale  out  of  it.  No  one  wrote  in  it,  and  no 
one  read  it,  but  herself,  her  brother  and  two  sisters.  .  .  . 
In  our  play  hours  she  sat  or  stood  still,  with  a  book,  if 
possible.  Some  of  us  once  urged  her  to  be  on  our  side 
at  a  game  at  ball.  She  said  she  had  never  played,  and 
could  not  play.  We  made  her  try  but  soon  found  that 
she  could  not  see  the  ball,  so  we  put  her  out.  She  took 
all  our  proceedings  with  pliable  indifference,  and  always 
seemed  to  need  a  previous  resolution  to  say  ‘  No  ’ 
to  anything.  She  used  to  go  and  stand  under  the  trees 
in  the  playground,  and  say  it  was  pleasanter.  She  en¬ 
deavoured  to  explain  this,  pointing  out  the  shadows,  the 
peeps  of  sky,  etc.  We  understood  but  little  of  it.  She 
said  that  at  Cowan  Bridge,  she  used  to  stand  in  the  burn, 
on  a  stone  to  watch  the  water  flow  by.  I  told  her  she 
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should  have  gone  fishing.  She  said  she  never  wanted. 
She  always  showed  physical  feebleness  in  everything. 
She  ate  no  animal  food  at  school.  It  was  about  this  time 
I  told  her  she  was  very  ugly.  Some  years  afterwards  I 
told  her  I  thought  I  had  been  very  impertinent.  She 
replied:  ‘You  did  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  Polly,  so 
don’t  repent  of  it’ .  She  used  to  draw  much  better  and 
more  quickly  than  anything  we  had  seen  before,  and 
knew  much  about  celebrated  pictures  and  painters. 
Whenever  an  opportunity  offered  of  examining  a  picture 
or  cut  of  any  kind,  she  went  over  it  piecemeal,  with  her 
eyes  close  to  the  paper,  looking  so  long  that  we  used  to 
ask  her  what  she  saw  in  it.  She  could  always  see  plenty, 
and  explained  it  very  well.  She  made  poetry  and  draw¬ 
ing  at  least  exceedingly  interesting  to  me,  and  then  I  got 
the  habit,  which  I  have  yet,  of  referring  mentally  to  her 
opinion  on  all  matters  of  that  kind,  along  with  many 
more,  resolving  to  describe  such  and  such  things  to  her, 
until  I  start  at  the  recollection  that  I  never  shall. 

“We  used  to  be  furious  politicians,  as  one  could 
hardly  help  being  in  1832.  She  knew  the  names  of 
the  two  Ministers,  the  one  that  resigned,  and  the  one 
that  succeeded  and  passed  the  Reform  Bill.  She  wor¬ 
shipped  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but  said  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  not  to  be  trusted,  he  did  not  act  from 
principle,  like  the  rest,  but  from  expediency.  I,  being 
of  the  furious  Radical  Party,  told  her  :  ‘  How  could  any 
of  them  trust  one  another  ?  They  were  all  of  them 
rascals !  ’  Then  she*  ‘would  launch  out  into  praise  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  referring  to  his  actions,  which 
I  could  not  contradict  as  I  knew  nothing  about  him. 
She  said  she  had  taken  interest  in  politics  ever  since 
she  was  five  years  old.  She  did  not  get  her  opinions 
from  her  father — that  is,  not  directly — but  from  the 
papers,  etc.,  he  preferred. 

“  She  used  to  speak  of  her  two  elder  sisters,  Maria 
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and  Elizabeth,  who  died  at  Cowan  Bridge.  I  used  to 
believe  them  to  have  been  wonders  of  talent  and  kind¬ 
ness. 

“  This  habit  of  making  out  interest  for  themselves 
that  most  children  get  who  have  none  in  actual  life,  was 
very  strong  in  her.  The  whole  family  used  to  ‘  make 
out  ’  history  and  invent  characters  and  events.  I  told 
her  sometimes  they  were  like  growing  potatoes  in  a 
cellar.  She  said  sadly,  ‘Yes,  I  know  we  are  ” 

Charlotte  Bronte  was  invited  to  Mary  Taylor’s 
home  and  made  welcome  there.  The  atmosphere  was 
a  genial  one,  and  it  has  been  reproduced  in  ‘‘  Shirley,” 
where  Mary  and  her  sister  Martha  reappear  as  Jessie 
and  Rose  York,  and  there  is  a  breezy  picture  of  her 
father. 

Mary  Taylor  in  a  letter  to  Charlotte  expresses  her 
feelings  when  she  read  “  Shirley,”  in  her  far-away  New 
Zealand  home,  at  Wellington  (13  August,  1850). 

“  On  Wednesday  I  began  “  Shirley,”  and  continued 
in  a  curious  confusion  of  mind  till  now.  .  .  .  You  make 
us  talk  much  as  I  think  we  should  have  if  we  had  ven¬ 
tured  to  speak  at  all.  WTat  a  little  lump  ol  perfection 
you  ve  made  me  !  There  is  a  strange  feeling  in  reading 
of  hearing  us  talking.  I  have  not  seen  the  matted  hall 
and  painted  parlour  windows  so  plain  these  five  years. 
But  my  father  is  not  like.  He  hates  well  enough  and  per¬ 
haps  loves  too  ;  but  he  is  not  honest  enough.  It  was 
from  my  father^  I  learned  not  to  marry  for  money,  nor 
to  toleiate  any  one  who  did ;  and  he  never  would  ad¬ 
vise  anyone  to  do  so,  or  fail  to  speak  with  contempt  of 
those  who  did.  *  Shirley  ’  is  much  more  interesting 
than  ‘Jane  Eyre,’  who  never  interests  you  at  all  until 
she  has  something  to  suffer.  All  through  this  last 
novel  there  is  more  life  and  stir  and  it  leaves  you  far 
more  to  remember  than  the  other.” 

This  judgment  was  shared  by  many  Yorkshire 
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readers,  with  whom  “  Shirley  ”  was  a  great  favourite. 
The  general  reader,  I  fancy,  had  a  weakness  for  “Jane 
Eyre,”  though  some  there  were  who  preferred  “  Vil- 
lette 

Miss  Bronte  had  the  rare  good  fortune  of  being  ap¬ 
preciated,  as  a  writer,  by  her  neighbours  ;  when  once  the 
news  spread  through  the  country  place  that  such  a  book 
as  “  Shirley  ”  had  been  published,  and,  more  wonderful 
still,  was  written  by  the  quiet  daughter  of  the  Haworth 
clergyman,  there  was  a  run  on  the  book  and  great  de¬ 
light  in  it. 

Outside  her  two  school  friends,  Charlotte  Bronte  had 
no  very  intimate  friendships.  The  greatest  affection 
of  her  life  was  given  to  her  sisters,  Anne  and  Emily. 
Though  the  difference  of  age  was  not  great  between  them 
Charlotte  felt  herself  a  mother  as  well  as  sister,  and  the 
two  leaned  on  her,  and  took  her  advice  in  all  matters. 

Branwell,  the  brother,  was  educated  at  home,  and 
when  his  lessons  with  his  father  were  done  he  got  in  the 
way  of  mixing  with  the  village  lads  and  following  them 
to  the  public  house.  He  had  bright  gifts  and  ambitions 
as  an  artist  and  a  writer,  but  his  fatal  weakness  and 
social  tastes  brought  him  to  his  ruin.  It  was  the  great 
tragedy  of  his  sisters’  life  to  stand  and  watch  their 
brother  killing  himself  mind  and  body,  and  not  be  able 
to  save  him. 

The  poor  father  suffered  in  silence,  while  the  sisters 
bore  their  burden  with  as  much  courage  as  they  could 
muster. 

Emily,  we  are  told,  was  the  one  who  had  the  greatest 
patience  with  the  weak  sinner.  Miss  Mary  Robinson  in 
her  attractive  little  book  about  Emily  Bronte  describes 
how,  “night  after  night,  when  Mr.  Bronte  was  in  bed, 
when  Annie  and  Charlotte  had  gone  upstairs  to  their 
room,  Emily  still  sat  up  waiting.  She  often  had  very 
long  to  wait  in  the  silent  house,  before  the  staggering 
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tread,  the  muttered  oath,  the  fumbling  hand  at  the  door, 
bade  her  rouse  herself  from  her  sad  thoughts  and  rise  to 
let  in  the  prodigal,  and  lead  him  in  safety  to  his  rest. 
But  she  never  wearied  in  her  kindness. 

“  In  that  silent  home,  it  was  the  silent  Emily  who 
had  ever  a  cheering  word  for  Branwell ;  it  was  Emily 
who  still  remembered  that  he  was  her  brother,  without 
that  remembrance  freezing  her  heart  to  numbness.  Thus 
it  was  she  who,  more  than  the  others,  became  familiarized 
with  the  agony  and  doubts,  and  shame  of  that  tormented 
soul ;  and  if,  in  her  little  knowledge  of  the  world  she 
imagined  such  wrested  passions  to  be  natural,  it  is  not 
upon  her  of  a  certainty  that  the  blame  of  her  pity  shall 
be  laid.” 

Miss  Robinson  relates  a  curious  episode — never 
mentioned  by  anyone  else — of  how  once  Branwell  had 
set  his  bed  on  fire,  and  Emily,  brushing  past  her  sisters 
and  a  young  servant  too  frightened  to  move,  seized  her 
brother,  carried  him  out  of  the  room,  where  the  flame 
was  put  out,  and  placed  him  on  her  bed.  The  whole 
story  has  a  curious  unreal  air.  We  may  be  sure  if  it 
was  true,  Charlotte  Bronte,  who  so  loved  to  speak  of 
Emily  and  her  pluck,  would  have  mentioned  it  in  the 
days  when  her  only  comfort  was  to  speak  of  her  be¬ 
loved  sister,  or  to  recall  her  in  her  letters  to  the  friends 
who  shared  her  sorrow. 

However,  the  sad  insight  into  weakness  and  vice 
that  Branwell’s  ruined  life  brought  before  his  sisters,  ex¬ 
plains  some  of  the  gloom  of  “  Wuthering  Heights, ’’’and 
of  Anne’s  sad  tenant  of  “  Wildfell  Hall  ”. 

The  sisters  had  been  thinking  to  start  a  school  so  as 
to  remain  together  and  be  independent.  Anne  was  a 
governess  for  some  years,  Charlotte  Bronte  followed  the 
same  calling  for  a  short  and  miserable  time.  She  taught 
in  Miss  Wooler’s  school.  The  thought  of  a  school  of 
their  own  was  the  dream  of  the  sisters.  In  order  to 
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have  a  better  chance  of  success  Charlotte  and  Emily 
went  to  Brussels  to  learn  French. 

The  Brussels  experience  has  been  vividly  reproduced 
in  “  Villette 

Emily  was  very  miserable  away  from  her  Yorkshire 
home.  When  their  aunt’s  death  recalled  the  two  sisters 
to  Haworth,  Emily  had  not  the  courage  to  leave  home 
again.  Charlotte  went  back  to  Brussels  where  she  was 
intensely  miserable  ;  the  friends  whose  presence  had 
made  her  first  stay  pleasant  were  gone.  She  missed 
Emily.  The  lady  in  whose  school  she  was  teaching 
had  taken  an  intense  dislike  to  her  clever  English  mis¬ 
tress.  She  left  her  alone  in  the  schoolrooms  once  lessons 
were  over.  To  the  misery  and  loneliness  we  owe  a 
masterpiece  of  English  literature.  In  this  book  Char¬ 
lotte  Bronte  used  the  materials  she  had  at  hand.  She 
described  the  people  she  met  in  her  Belgian  school  with 
a  marvellous  fidelity.  Critics  have  been  found  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  Charlotte  Bronte  and  the  heroine  of 
“Villette”  were  one  and  the  same,  and  that  Miss  Lucy 
Snowe’s  passionate  love  for  M.  Heger  (Paul  Emanuel 
of  the  novel)  had  been  felt  by  the  writer.  This  is  an 
utter  misconception,  and  although  this  theory  has  been 
put  forward  by  such  eminent  writers  as  Sir  Wemyss 
Reid,  Mr.  Birrell,  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll,  and  Mr.  Angus 
McKay,  it  has  nothing  to  support  it  except  three  lines 
of  a  letter  to  Miss  Nussey,  which  have  quite  a  different 
meaning : — 

“  I  returned  to  Brussels  after  aunt’s  death  against  my 
conscience,  prompted  by  what  then  seemed  an  irresist¬ 
ible  impulse.  I  was  punished  for  my  selfish  folly  by  a 
withdrawal  for  more  than  two  years  of  happiness  and 
peace  of  mind.” 

Miss  Nussey,  who  knew  Charlotte  Bronte  better 
than  any  other  human  being,  explained  “this  to  mean 
that  she  had  left  her  father  to  over-conviviality,  which 
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her  influence  would  have  modified,  and  that  her  brother 
took  some  further  steps  towards  the  precipice  over  which 
he  was  destined  to  fall 

Charlotte  Bronte  had  given  into  the  “  irresistible  im¬ 
pulse  ”  of  improving  her  mind,  and  making  new  progress 
in  French  and  German,  with  the  hope  of  carrying  out 
her  cherished  school  project.  This,  and  no  guilty  love 
secret,  is  the  explanation  of  her  remorse  and  self-con¬ 
demnation.  On  her  return  home,  all  thought  of  the 
school  had  to  be  abandoned,  Bran  well  was  disgracing 
himself,  and  his  sisters  could  not  invite  Ellen  Nussey  to 
pay  her  much-enjoyed  visits,  far  less  think  of  bringing 
young  girls  to  their  home. 

The  aunt’s  death  had  made  her  nieces  independent. 
She  left  them  her  small  fortune,  and  this  put  all  anxiety 
as  to  ways  and  means  out  of  their  heads. 

The  sisters,  having  to  give  up  the  idea  of  the  school, 
not  forced  by  necessity  to  leave  home  to  earn  a  living, 
took  up  their  pens  again  as  in  their  busy  youth. 

IV. 

Charlotte  Bronte  has  “  told  in  an  eloquent  introduc¬ 
tion  to  an  edition  of  her  sisters’  novels  published  in 
1850”  how  their  first  joint  volume  of  poems  came  to  be 
published. 

“One  day  in  the  autumn  of  1845  I  accidentally 
lighted  on  a  MS.  volume  of  verse  in  my  sister’s  Emily’s 
handwriting.  Of  course,  I  was  not  surprised,  knowing 
that  she  could  and  did  write  verse.  I  looked  it  over, 
and  something  more  than  surprise  seized  me' — a  deep 
conviction  that  these  were  not  common  effusions,  nor  at 
all  like  the  poetry  women  generally  write.  I  thought 
them  condensed  and  terse,  vigorous  and  genuine.  To 
my  ear,  they  had  also  a  peculiar  music — wild,  melan¬ 
choly  and  elevating.  My  sister  Emily  was  not  a 
person  of  demonstrative  character,  nor  one  on  the 
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recesses  of  whose  mind  and  feelings  even  those  nearest 
and  dearest  to  her  could,  with  impunity,  intrude  unli¬ 
censed.  It  took  hours  to  reconcile  her  to  the  discov¬ 
ery  I  had  made,  and  days  to  persuade  her  that  such 
poems  merited  publication.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  my  younger 
sister  quietly  produced  some  of  her  own  compositions, 
intimating  that  since  Emily’s  had  given  me  pleasure  I 
might  like  to  look  at  hers.  I  could  not  but  be  a  partial 
judge  ;  yet  I  thought  that  these  verses,  too,  had  a 
sweet,  sincere  pathos  of  their  own.  We  had  very  early 
cherished  the  dream  of  one  day  being  authors.  ...  We 
agreed  to  arrange  a  small  selection  of  our  poems,  and,  if 
possible,  get  them  printed.  Averse  to  personal  public¬ 
ity,.  we  veiled  our  own  names  under  those  of  Currer, 
Ellis  and  Acton  Bell  ;  the  ambiguous  choice  being 
dictated  by  a  sort  of  conscientious  scruple  at  assuming 
Christian  names  positively  masculine,  while  we  did  not 
like  to  declare  ourselves  women  because — without  at 
the  time  suspecting  that  our  mode  of  writing  and 
thinking  was  not  what  is  called  ‘  feminine  ’ — we  had  a 
vague  impression  that  authoresses  are  liable  to  be 
looked  on  with  prejudice  ;  we  noticed  how  critics  some¬ 
times  used  for  their  chastisement  the  weapon  of  per¬ 
sonality  and  for  their  reward  a  flattery  which  is  not  true 
praise.” 

The  little  volume  of  poems  appeared  in  1846. 
Some  of  the  critics  recognised  that  Ellis  Bell  was  a  true 
poet.  The  “Athenaeum”  declared  that  he  had  “an 
evident  power  of  wing  that  may  reach  heights  not  here 
attempted  ”. 

Very  few  copies  were  sold. 

The  young  writers  turned  to  prose. 

Charlotte’s  first  story,  “  The  Professor,”  had  a 
dreary  time  of  it,  being  refused  by  several  publishers, 
until  it  came  to  the  hands  of  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  (1847). 
The  last  firm  refused  to  publish  the  story  because  it 
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was  too  short,  but  gave  the  joyful  announcement  “  that 
a  work  in  three  volumes  would  meet  with  careful  atten- 

•  n 

tion  . 

It  used  to  be  a  comfort  to  less  fortunate  authors  to 
imagine  that  it  was  the  manuscript  of  “  Jane  Eyre  ” 
which  had  been  so  often  refused,  and  this  consolation 
has  to  be  given  up.  “Jane  Eyre”  was  sent  to  Smith, 
Elder  &  Co.  and  accepted  by  them.  That  firm  pub¬ 
lished  all  Charlotte  Bronte’s  works,  and  the  relations 
between  herself  and  her  publishers  were  those  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  not  merely  business. 

Emily  and  Anne  found  less  desirable  publishers,  and 
their  novels,  “  Wuthering  Heights  ”  and  “Agnes  Grey,” 
were  accepted  by  T.  Cantley  Newby,  who  drove  a  very 
hard  bargain  with  Ellis  and  Acton  Bell,  and  caused 
them  a  good  deal  of  trouble  before  they  had  done  with 
him. 

“Jane  Eyre’s”  success  would  have  turned  a  less, 
well-balanced  head.  Currer  Bell  was  not  intoxicated, 
but  there  is  genuine  enjoyment  in  many  of  the  letters 
exchanged  by  the  writer  with  her  publishers  and  her 
critics,  and  the  enjoyment  was  shared  by  the  sisters,  who 
were  as  happy  at  the  praise  given  to  Charlotte,  as  at  the 
praise  they  received  in  a  more  modest  degree. 

To  Charlotte  Bronte  praise  of  her  sisters  was  greater 
joy  than  any  praise  of  herself.  It  was  pain  to  her  when 
critics  insisted  that  Currer  Bell’s  writing  exhibited  “  the 
highest  order  of  excellence  ”.  Some  critics  wisely  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  three  writers  were  one,  and  recognized 
the  same  authorship  ip  “Wuthering  Heights”  and 
“  Jane  Eyre  ”.  Others  confounded  Acton  and  Currer 
Bell. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  authors.  They  decided 
they  would  prove  they  were  two,  and  not  one. 

Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  had  sent  Charlotte  a  letter  enclos¬ 
ing  an  extract  from  A.  &  C.  Bell’s  publisher  “  affirming 
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that  to  the  best  of  his  belief  ‘  Jane  Eyre,’  ‘  Wuthering 
Heights  ’  and  ‘  Agnes  Grey  ’  and  ‘  The  Tenant  of  Wild- 
fell  Hall  ’  were  all  the  production  of  one  author 

This  was  a  lie,  as  Newby  had  been  told  they  were 
the  production  of  three  different  authors  ”  ;  but  he  wished 
to  play  a  trick  on  Smith  Elder  &  Co. 

The  very  day  the  letter  arrived  Anne  and  Charlotte 
started  for  London. 

In  a  letter  to  Mary  Taylor  in  New  Zealand,  Char¬ 
lotte  describes  this  wonderful  expedition,  their  visit  to 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co  s  establishment.  The  recognition  was 
puzzling  and  pleasant.  Mr.  Smith  wished  the  sisters  to 
stay  in  his  house,  and  as  they  refused  he  insisted  on 
carrying  them  off  to  the  opera.  He  made  them  dine  at 
his  house.  They  were  taken  to  picture  galleries.  They 
left  London  laden  with  books  Mr.  Smith  had  given  them 
and  full  of  pleasant  excitement  to  be  shared  with  Emily, 
who  herself  shrank  even  more  than  her  sisters  from  going 
among  strangers,  but  who  loved  to  hear  all  the  news. 

In  the  midst  of  this  delightful  experience,  Branwell 
grew  suddenly  worse  and  his  death  brought  intense  grief 
to  the  father  and  sorrow  to  his  sisters.  He  died  without 
knowing  his  sisters  had  published  a  line.  “We  could  not 
tell  him  of  our  efforts  for  fear  of  causing  him  too  deep  a 
pang  of  remorse  for  his  own  time  misspent  and  talents 
misapplied. 

The  approach  of  death  brought  “  the  calm  of  better 
feeling  ;  a  return  of  natural  affection  marked  his  last 
moments — He  is  in  God’s  hands  now;  and  the  All- 
powerful  is  likewise  the  All-merciful  ”.  So  wrote  Char¬ 
lotte  to  her  friend  Ellen,  adding:  “till  the  last  hour 
comes  we  never  know  how  much  we  can  forgive,  pity, 
regret  a  near  relation.  All  his  vices  were  and  are  noth¬ 
ing  now.  We  remember  only  his  woes.”  He  died  8 
October,  1848.  Emily  Bronte  was  ailing  at  the  time, 
Anne  little  better.  * 
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The  reviews  praising  “  Jane  Eyre  ”  and  attacking  her 
sisters  mattered  little  when  Charlotte’s  mind  was  full  of 
anxiety  about  Emily,  and  vainly  trying  to  get  her  to  see 
a  doctor  or  attempting  any  of  the  cures  proffered  by 
friends. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Williams  (of  the  firm  of  Smith, 
Elder)  she  writes  of  an  enthusiastic  review  of  the  “  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,”  in  praise  of  “  Jane  Eyre”. 

“  Every  cup  given  us  to  taste  in  this  life  is  mixed. 
Once  it  would  have  seemed  to  me  that  an  evidence  of 
success  like  that  contained  in  the  ‘  Revue  ’  would  have  ex¬ 
cited  an  almost  exultant  feeling  in  my  mind.  It  comes, 
however,  at  a  time  when  counter-acting  circumstances 
keep  the  balance  of  the  emotion  even — when  my  sister’s 
continued  illness  darkens  the  present  and  dims  the 
future.” 

The  next  letter  (22  November,  1848),  tells  of  a  vain 
attempt  to  induce  Emily  to  follow  Mr.  Williams’  advice 
in  favour  of  homoeopathy.  Then  comes  an  interesting 
little  picture  of  the  three  sisters  in  those  sad  days  : — 

“  The  ‘  North  American  Review  ’  is  worth  reading  ; 
there  is  no  mincing  the  matter  there.  What  a  bad  set 
the  Bells  must  be !  What  appalling  books  they  write. 
To-day,  as  Emily  appeared  a  little  easier,  I  thought  the 
review  would  amuse  her ;  so  I  read  it  aloud  to  her.  As 
I  sat  between  them  at  our  quiet  but  now  somewhat 
melancholy  fireside,  I  studied  the  two  ferocious  authors. 
Ellis,  the  ‘  man  of  uncommon  talents  ;  but  dogged, 
brutal  and  morose,’  sat  leaning  back  in  his  easy  chair, 
drawing  his  impeded  breath  as  he  best  could,  and  look¬ 
ing,  alas !  piteously  pale  and  wasted  ;  it  is  not  his  wont 
to  laugh,  but  he  smiled  half-amused  and  half  in  scorn  as 
he  listened.  Acton  was  sewing ;  no  emotion  ever  stirs 
him  to  loquacity  ;  so  he  only  smiled  too,  dropping  at  the 
same  time  a  single  word  of  calm  amazement  to  hear  his 
character  so  darkly  portrayed.  I  wonder  what  the  re- 
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viewer  would  have  thought  of  his  own  sagacity  could  he 
have  beheld  the  pair  as  I  did.  Vainly,  too,  might 
he  have  looked  round  for  the  masculine  partner  in 
the  firm  of  ‘  Bell  and  Co.  How  I  laughed  in  my  sleeve 
when  I  read  the  solemn  assertion  that  ‘Jane  Eyre’  was 
written  in  partnership,  and  that  it  bears  the  marks  of 
more  than  one  mind  and  one  sex.” 

Even  the  comparative  comfort  of  being  able  to 
amuse  her  sister  and  see  her  smile  was  too  soon  to  be 
lost. 

Charlotte  Bronte’s  heart  was  wrung  by  the  sight  of 
suffering  she  could  not  alleviate.  In  her  introduction  to 
“  Wuthering  Heights”  Charlotte  has  told  us  a  little  of 
the  tragedy : — 

“  My  sister  Emily  fast  declined.  .  .  .  Never  in  all 
her  life  had  she  lingered  over  any  task  that  lay  before 
her,  and  she  did  not  linger  now.  She  sank  rapidly. 
She  made  haste  to  leave  us.  .  .  .  Day  by  day,  when  I 
saw  with  what  a  front  she  met  suffering,  I  looked  on 
her  with  an  anguish  of  wonder  and  love,  I  have  seen 
nothing  like  it  ;  but,  indeed,  I  have  never  seen  her 
parallel  in  anything.  Stronger  than  a  man,  simpler 
than  a  child,  her  nature  stood  alone.  The  awful  point 
was  that,  while  full  of  ruth  for  others,  on  herself  she  had 
no  pity  ;  the  spirit  was  inexorable  to  the  flesh  ;  from  the 
trembling  hand,  the  unnerved  limbs,  the  fading  eyes,  the 
same  service  was  exacted  as  they  had  rendered  in 
health.  To  stand  by  and  witness  this,  and  not  dare  to 
remonstrate,  was  a  pain  no  words  can  render.” 

Miss  Nussey  gave  a  fuller  description  to  Miss  Robin¬ 
son,  which  adds  some  pathetic  touches — “  The  days 
drew  on  towards  Christmas.  It  was  already  the  middle 
of  December,  and  still  Emily  was  about  the  house.  .  .  . 
She  always  fed  the  dogs  herself.  One  Monday  evening 
— it  must  have  been  about  the  14th  of  December — she 
rose  as  usual  to  give  the  creatures  their  supper.  She 
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got  up,  walking  slowly,  holding  out  in  her  thin  hands  an 
apronful  of  broken  meat  and  bread.  But  when  she 
reached  the  flagged  passage  the  cold  took  her  ;  she 
staggered  on  the  uneven  pavement,  and  fell  against  the 
wall.  Her  sisters,  who  had  been  sadly  following  her 
unseen,  came  forward  much  alarmed,  and  begged  her  to 
desist.  But,  smiling  wanly,  she  went  on  and  gave  Floss 
and  Keeper  their  supper  from  her  hands.” 

The  next  morning  she  was  worse.  She  insisted  on 
getting  up  and  doing  everything  for  herself.  As  a  sad 
reminder  of  failing  strength  she  dropped  her  comb,  it  fell 
in  the  fire,  and  she  was  too  weak  to  pick  it  up.  But  she 
would  not  give  in.  She  crawled  to  the  study,  where 
Anne  was  sewing  and  Charlotte  writing,  “  She  grows 
daily  weaker,”  wrote  the  sister  who  had  not  lost  all 
hope. 

At  two  o’clock  that  very  day  poor  Emily  was  dead. 
She  was  thirty. 

Mrs.  Gaskell  has  described  how  Keeper,  Emily’s 
faithful  bulldog,  followed  the  coffin  to  the  grave.  “He 
walked  alongside  the  mourners  and  into  the  church  and 
stayed  quietly  there  all  the  time  that  the  burial  service 
was  being  read.  When  he  came  home  he  lay  down  at 
Emily’s  chamber  door  and  howled  pitifully  for  many 
days.” 

Anne  grew  worse.  She  was  a  gentle,  considerate 
creature.  She  knew  the  pain  caused  by  Emily’s. stoic- 
refusal  to  see  a  doctor.  She  allowed  Charlotte  to  nurse 
her,  to  send  for  a  doctor.  She  obeyed  dutifully  all  the 
prescriptions.  She  clung  to  life  with  the  hopefulness 
that  often  accompanies  consumption.  She  was  confid¬ 
ent  that  change  of  air  would  cure  her.  To  please  her 
Charlotte  undertook  the  journey  to  Scarborough. 
Ellen  Nussey  went  with  the  sisters.  The  invalid  en¬ 
joyed  the  trip. 

“  Our  lodgings  are  pleasant,  ”  wrote  Charlotte.  “  As 
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Anne  sits  by  the  window  she  can  look  down  on  the 
sea,  which  this  morning  is  calm  as  glass.  She  says  if 
she  could  breathe  more  freely  she  would  be  comfortable 
at  this  moment — but  she  cannot  breathe  freely.”  So 
wrote  Charlotte  on  the  27th  May , and  on  the  30th  she 
wrote  :  “  My  poor  sister  is  taken  quietly  home  at  last. 

She  died  on  Monday.  With  almost  her  last  breath  she 
said  she  was  happy,  and  thanked  God  that  death  was 
come,  and  come  so  gently.” 

Anne  was  buried  at  Scarborough.  Her  father  was 
not  able  to  come,  and  Charlotte  and  Ellen  were  the 
only  mourners. 

We  can  imagine  what  coming  home  meant  to  the 
only  surviving  daughter.  A  letter  written  by  Charlotte 
on  her  return  to  Mr.  Williams  can  scarcely  be  read  with 
dry  eyes.  “June  25,  1849 — I  am  now  again  at  home, 
where  I  returned  last  Thursday.  I  call  it  home  still- 
much  as  London  would  be  called  London  if  an  earth¬ 
quake  should  shake  its  streets  to  ruins.  But  let  me  not 
be  ungrateful.  Haworth  Parsonage  is  still  a  home  for 
me,  and  not  quite  a  desolate  or  ruined  home  either. 
Papa  is  there,  and  two  most  affectionate  and  faithful 
servants,  and  two  old  dogs,  in  their  way  as  faithful  and 
affectionate— Emily’s  large  house-dog,  which  lay  at  the 
side  of  her  dying  bed,  and  followed  her  funeral  to  the 
vault,  lying  in  the  pew,  couched  at  our  feet,  while  the 
burial  service  was  being  read — and  Anne  s  little  spaniel. 
The  ecstasy  of  these  poor  animals  when  I  came  in  was 
something  singular.  At  former  returns  from  brief  ab¬ 
sences,  they  always  welcomed  me  warmly,  but  not  in 
that  strange  heart-touching  way.  I  am  certain  they 
thought  that,  as  I  was  returned,  my  sisters  were  not  far 
behind.  But  here  my  sisters  will  come  no  more. 
Keeper  may  visit  Emily’s  little  bedroom  as  he  still 
does  day  by  day — and  Flossy  may  still  look  wistfully 
round  for  Anne  ;  they  will  never  see  them  again  nor 
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shall  I — at  least  the  human  part  of  me.  I  must  not 
write  so  sadly ;  but  how  can  I  help  thinking  and  feeling 
sadly?  In  the  daytime  effort  and  occupation  aid  me, 
but  when  evening  darkens  something  in  my  heart  revolts 
against  the  burden  of  solitude — the  sense  of  loss  and 
want  grows  almost  too  much  for  me.  I  am  not  good, 
or  amiable,  in  such  moments,  I  am  rebellious,  and  it  is 
only  the  thought  of  my  dear  father  in  the  next  room, 
or  of  the  kind  servants  in  the  kitchen,  or  some  caress 
from  the  poor  dogs,  which  restores  me  to  softer  senti¬ 
ments  and  more  rational  views.  As  to  the  nio-ht — could 

o 

I  do  without  bed  I  would  never  seek  it.  Waking,  I 
think,  sleeping,  I  dream  of  them,  and  I  cannot  recall 
them  as  they  were  in  health,  still  they  appear  in  sickness 
and  suffering. 

“  All  this  bitterness  must  be  tasted.  .  .  .  This  pain 
must  be  undergone,  its  poignancy  I  trust  will  be  blunted 
one  day.  Ellen  would  have  come  back  with  me,  but  I 
would  not  let  her.  I  knew  it  would  be  better  to  face  the 
desolation  at  once — later  or  sooner  the  sharp  pang  must 
be  experienced. 

“  Labour  must  be  the  cure,  not  sympathy.  Labour 
is  the  only  radical  cure  for  rooted  sorrow.  The  society 
of  a  calm,  serenely  cheerful  companion— such  as  Ellen 
— soothes  pain  like  a  soft  opiate,  but  I  find  it  does  not 
probe  or  heal  the  wound  ;  sharper,  more  severe  means, 
are  necessary  to  make  a  remedy.  Total  change  might 
do  much ;  where  that  cannot  be  obtained,  work  is  the 
best  substitute. 

“  I  have  got  used  to  your  friendly  sympathy,  and  it 
comforts  me.  I  have  tried  and  trust  the  fidelity  of  one  or 
two  other  friends,  and  I  lean  upon  it.  T he  natural  affection 
of  my  father,  and  the  attachment  and  solicitude  of  our 
two  servants,  are  precious  and  consolatory  to  me  ;  but  I 
do  not  look  round  for  general  pity — conventional  con¬ 
dolence  I  do  not  want,  either  from  man  or  woman.” 
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She  took  up  her  burden  in  a  brave  spirit,  and  I  have 
often  thought  it  was  those  lonely  years  when  the  house 
was  silent,  and  the  rooms  empty,  that  make  us  love 
Charlotte  Bronte  with  a  love  roused  by  few  of  the  giants 
in  literature.  But  she  proved  then  that  her  character 
was  as  high  and  brave  as  her  intellectual  gifts  were  bril¬ 
liant.  There  is  not  the  sad  abyss  between  the  writer 
and  woman  as  was  the  case  in  George  Eliot.  Charlotte 
Bronte  practised  what  she  preached.  She  could  not 
have  acted  in  her  life  in  a  way  that  she  would  not  have 
held  up  as  an  ideal  to  her  readers. 

A  great  lesson  can  be  learned  from  the  lonely  years 
in  the  Haworth  Parsonage. 


V. 

Hard  work  was  the  only  way  to  bear  her  burden, 
and  Charlotte  Bronte  went  to  work.  “  My  work  is  my 
best  companion  ;  hereafter  I  look  for  no  great  earthly 
comfort  except  that  congenial  occupation  can  give.  For 
society  long  seclusion  has  in  a  great  measure  unfitted 
me,  I  doubt  whether  I  should  enjoy  it  if  I  might  have  it. 
Sometimes  I  think  I  should  and  I  thirst  for  it  ;  but  at 
other  times  I  doubt  my  capability  of  pleasing  or  deriving 
pleasure.”  “  Shirley  ”  was  half  written  before  her  sister 
died.  She  took  up  the  thread  of  the  story. 

It  was  at  that  time  a  very  bitter  article  against 
“Jane  Eyre”  in  the  “Quarterly”  came  under  her 
notice.  The  attack  would  have  caused  pain  in  happier 
days  ;  a  great  sorrow  took  the  sting  out  of  the  wound. 
She  was  careful  to  keep  the  “  Quarterly  ”  out  of  her 
father’s  way.  That  was  the  only  point  on  which  she 
was  vulnerable.  “  I  should  grieve  to  see  my  father’s 
peace  of  mind  perturbed  on  my  account,”  she  wrote, 
“  for  which  reason  I  keep  my  author’s  existence  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  his  way  ”.  She  mentioned  any  plea¬ 
sant  letter  or  criticism,  and  insisted  on  seeing  anything 
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that  was  said  in  blame.  She  had  not  the  shrinking  of 
George  Eliot  from  criticism,  which  made  the  woman  who 
wrote  works  of  genius  live  in  a  kind  of  moral  greenhouse. 

Charlotte  was  not  too  much  absorbed  in  her  work  to 
take  an  interest  in  what  concerned  her  friends,  and  her  ad¬ 
vice  was  always  given  with  full  sympathy.  Mr.  Williams, 
the  partner  in  the  firm  of  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  was  anxious 
about  the  future  of  his  growing  daughters,  and  Charlotte 
sympathized  with  his  paternal  fears.  Her  advice  was 
sensible  and  kindly.  She  believed  that  girls  were  all 
the  better  for  earning  their  living  as  well  as  boys. 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Louisa  has  a  chance  of  pre¬ 
sentation  to  Queen’s  College.  I  hope  she  will  succeed. 

.  .  .  Your  daughters — no  more  than  your  sons — should 
be  a  burden  on  your  hands.  Your  daughters — as  much 
as  your  sons — should  aim  at  making  their  way  honour¬ 
ably  through  life.  Do  not  wish  to  keep  them  at  home. 
Believe  me,  teachers  may  be  hard-worked,  ill-paid,  and 
despised  ;  but  the  girl  who  stays  at  home  doing  nothing 
is  worse  off  than  the  hardest-wrought  and  worst-paid 
drudge  of  a  school.  Whenever  I  have  seen  not  merely 
in  humble  but  in  affluent  homes,  families  of  daughters 
sitting  waiting  to  be  married  I  have  pitied  them  from  my 
heart.  It  is  doubtless  well — very  well — if  Fate  decrees 
them  a  happy  marriage  ;  but,  if  otherwise,  give  their  ex¬ 
istence  some  object,  their  time  some  occupation,  or  the 
peevishness  of  disappointment,  and  the  listlessness  of 
idleness,  will  infallibly  degrade  their  nature.” 

Nowadays  this  theory  is  shared  by  most  intelligent 
women ;  but  in  Charlotte’s  day  it  was  somewhat  of  a 
novelty  to  preach  occupation  for  girls  who  might  stay  at 
home. 

No  one  knew  better  than  Charlotte  how  hard  the  life 
of  a  governess  can  be.  Hers  was  an  ultra-sensitive 
nature  to  whom  the  meeting  with  strangers  under  any 
circumstances  meant  pain.  Yet  how  wisely  she  writes 
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to  Mr.  Williams  to  sooth  his  anxiety  about  his  daughter. 
“  Suffer  she  probably  will ;  but  take  both  comfort  and 
courage,  my  dear  sir.  Hers  will  not  be  a  barren  suffer¬ 
ing.  She  will  sow  in  tears  to  reap  in  joy !  A  gover¬ 
ness’s  experience  is  frequently  andeed  bitter,  but  its 
results  are  precious  ;  the  mind,  feeling  and  temper  are  there 
subjected  to  a  discipline  equally  painful  and  priceless.  I 
have  known  many  who  were  unhappy  as  governesses, 
but  not  one  who  regretted  having  undergone  the  ordeal, 
and  scarcely  one  whose  character  was  not  improved — t 
once  strengthened  and  purified,  fortified  and  softened, 
made  more  enduring  for  her  own  afflictions  more  con¬ 
siderate  for  the  afflictions  of  others,  by  passing  through  it. 

“  Should  your  daughter,  however,  go  out  as  gover¬ 
ness,  she  should  first  take  a  firm  resolution  not  to  be  too 
soon  daunted  by  difficulties,  too  soon  disgusted  by  dis¬ 
agreeable  and — if  she  has  a  high  spirit — sensitive  feel¬ 
ings  ;(she  should  tutor  the  one  to  submit,  the  other  to 
bear,  for  the  sake  of  those  at  home.  That  is  the  gover¬ 
ness’s  best  talisman  of  patience  ;  it  is  the  best  balm  for 
wounded  susceptibility.  When  tried  hard,  she  must  say, 
‘  I  will  be  patient,  not  out  of  servility,  but  because  I  love 
my  parents,  and  wish  through  my  perseverance,  dili¬ 
gence  and  success  to  repay  their  anxiety  and  tenderness 
for  me.’  With  this  aid  the  least-deserved  insult  may 
often  be  swallowed  quite  calmly,  like  a  bitter  pill  with  a 
draught  of  water.”  j 

With  all  her  belief  in  the  advantage  of  being  inde¬ 
pendent,  she  knew  there  were  cases  when  it  is  a  duty 
to  remain  at  home.  Her  letter  to  her  friend,  Ellen 
Nussey,  is  a  faithful  picture  of  her  mind  and  of  the  way 
she  thought  difficulties  should  be  faced. 

“You  cannot  decide  whether  duty  or  religion  com¬ 
mand  you  to  go  out  into  the  cold  and  friendless  world, 
and  there  to  earn  your  bread  by  governess  drudgery, 
or  whether  they  enjoin  your  continued  stay  with  your 
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aged  mother,  neglecting  for  the  present  every  prospect 
of  independence  for  yourself,  and  putting  up  with  daily 
inconvenience,  sometimes  even  with  privations.  Dear 
Ellen,  I  can  well  imagine,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
for  you  to  decide  for  yourself  in  this  matter,  so  I  will 
decide  for  you.  At  least  I  will  tell  you  what  is  my 
earnest  conviction  on  the  subject.  The  right  path  is 
that  which  necessitates  the  greatest  sacrifice  of  self- 
interest — which  implies  the  greatest  good  to  others, 
and  this  path,  steadily  followed,  will  lead,  I  believe,  in 
time  to  prosperity  and  happiness,  though  it  may  seem, 
at  the  outset,  to  tend  quite  in  a  contrary  direction. 
Your  mother  is  both  old  and  infirm  ;  old  and  infirm 
people  have  few  sources  of  happiness,  fewer  almost  than 
the  comparatively  young  and  healthy  can  conceive ;  to 
deprive  them  of  one  of  these  is  cruel.  If  your  mother 
is  more  composed  when  you  are  with  her,  stay  with  her. 
If  she  would  be  unhappy  in  case  you  left  her,  stay  with 
her.  It  will  not  apparently  as  far  as  short-sighted 
humanity  can  see  be  for  your  advantage  to  remain  at 
Brookroyd,  nor  will  you  be  praised  and  admired  for 
remaining  at  home  to  comfort  your  mother  ;  yet,  pro¬ 
bably  your  own  conscience  will  approve,  and  if  it  does, 
stay  with  her.  I  recommend  you  to  do  what  I  am 
trying  to  do  myself.  Who  gravely  asked  you  whether 
Miss  Bronte  was  not  going  to  be  married  to  her  papa’s 
curate  ?  I  scarcely  need  say  that  never  was  rumour 
more  unfounded.  A  cold  far-away  sort  of  civility  are 
the  only  terms  on  which  I  have  ever  been  with  Mr. 
Nicholls.  I  could  by  no  means  think  of  mentioning 
such  a  rumour  to  him  even  as  a  joke.  It  would  make 
me  the  laughing-stock  of  himself  and  his  fellow  curates 
for  half  a  year  to  come.  They  regard  me  as  an  old 
maid,  and  I  regard  them,  one  and  all,  as  highly  unin¬ 
teresting,  narrow  and  unattractive  specimens  of  the 
coarser  sex.” 
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An  old  maid’s  life  was  what  she  had  decided  was  to 
be  hers.  To  her  old  friend  and  teacher,  Miss  Wooler, 
she  wrote  :  “  I  always  feel  a  peculiar  saisfaction  when  I 
hear  of  your  enjoying  yourself,  because  it  proves  to  me 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  retributive  justice  even  in 
this  life.  .  .  .  Besides  I  have  another  and  very  egotis¬ 
tical  motive  for  being  pleased  ;  it  seems  that  even  a 
lone  woman  can  be  happy  as  well  as  cherished  wives 
and  happy  mothers.  I  am  glad  of  that.  I  speculate 
much  on  the  existence  of  unmarried  and  never  to  be 
married  woman  nowadays,  and  I  have^already  got  to 
the  point  of  considering  that  there  is  no  more  respect¬ 
able  character  on  this  earth  than  an  unmarried  woman 
who  makes  her  own  way  through  life,  quietly,  persever- 
ingly,  without  support  of  husband,  and  who,  having  at¬ 
tained  the  age  of  forty-five,  or  upwards,  retains  in  her 
possession  a  well-regulated  mind,  a  disposition  to  enjoy 
simple  pleasures,  fortitude  to  support  inevitable  pain, 
sympathy  with  the  suffering  of  others,  and  willingness 
to  relieve  want  as  far  as  her  means  extend.” 

At  last  “  Shirley  ”  was  finished.  It  met  with  a  very 
favourable  reception  from  the  Press,  and  brought  Char¬ 
lotte  a  great  many  literary  friends.  The  most  pleasant 
acquaintance  was  that  of  Mrs.  Gaskell.  She  wrote  to 
Charlotte  (November,  1849)  who  mentions  the  fact  to 
Mr.  Williams.  (Mrs.  Gaskell’s)  “note  brought  the  tears 
to  my  eyes.  She  is  a  good,  she  is  a  great  woman. 
Proud  am  I  that  I  can  touch  a  chord  of  sympathy  in 
souls  so  noble.”  They  met  later  on,  and  were  greatly 
attracted  to  one  another. 

The  contemporary  whom  Charlotte  Bronte  admired 
most  was  Thackeray.  When  she  went  to  London,  after 
the  publication  of  “  Shirley  ”  she  met  him.  She  tells  us 
that  with  him  she  “was  painfully  shy,”  and  he  found 
conversation  difficult.  Mrs.  Ritchie  has  given  an  amus¬ 
ing  account  of  the  visit  of  Charlotte  Bronte  to  her 
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father’s  house.  She  describes  her  excitement,  and  that 
of  her  sister  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  writer  of 
“  Jane  Eyre”.  She  appeared  to  the  little  girls  “a  tiny, 
delicate,  serious  little  lady,  pale,  with  fair,  straight  hair 
and  steady  eyes.  She  may  be  a  little  over  thirty.  She 
is  dressed  in  a  little  barege  dress  with  a  pattern  of  faint 
green  moss.  She  enters  in  mittens,  in  silence,  in  serious¬ 
ness,  our  hearts  are  beating  with  wild  excitement. 

“  The  dinner  is  very  quiet.  She  sat  gazing  at  him 
with  kindling  eyes  of  interest,  lighting  up  with  a  sort  of 
illumination  every  now  and  then  as  she  answered  him. 
I  can  see  her  bending  forward  over  the  table,  not  eating, 
but  listening  to  what  he  said  as  he  carved  the  dish  be¬ 
fore  him.” 

After  dinner,  alas  !  a  number  of  literary  people  turned 
up  to  have  a  glimpse  of  unfortunate  Miss  Bronte.  She 
was  overwhelmed  and  retired  in  her  shell,  only  answer¬ 
ing  in  monosyllables.  The  ladies  sat  expectant.  The 
silence  proved  too  much  for  Thackeray.  He  fled.  His 
daughter  tells  us  :  “I  was  surprised  to  see  my  father 
opening  the  front  door  with  his  hat  on.  He  put  his 
fingers  on  his  lips,  walked  out  into  the  darkness,  and 
shut  the  door  quietly  behind  him.” 

Another  time  Charlotte  met  Thackeray  alone,  and 
with  the  courage  of  the  very  shy,  she  spoke  without  re¬ 
straint,  and  told  the  giant  what  she  thought  of  him  and 
she  blamed  as  well  as  praised.  Her  publisher,  Mr. 
Smith,  was  a  very  kind  host  to  the  shy  little  lady.  His 
mother  and  sisters  made  her  very  welcome.  She  took 
pleasure  in  those  visits  to  London,  which  she  allowed 
herself  for  a  short  time,  and  when  her  father’s  health 
was  good.  He  was  the  first  consideration  ;  and  he 
enjoyed  hearing  of  his  daughter’s  success,  and  of  the 
great  people  she  met. 

I  think  the  contrast  with  London  does  not  make 
Haworth  more  desolate,”  she  writes  after  one  of  these 
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visits  (December,  1849),  “on  the  contrary,  I  have 
gleaned  ideas,  images,  pleasant  feelings,  such  as  may 
perhaps  cheer  many  a  long  winter  evening.” 

New  friends  did  not  put  Ellen  Nussey  in  the  shade, 
it  was  to  her  Charlotte  turned  a§  usual  in  bright  or  sor¬ 
rowful  hours.  She  writes  of  her,  3  January,  1850  : 
“  Friendship  is  no  gourd  springing  in  a  night  and 
withering  in  a  day.  When  I  first  saw  Ellen  I  did  not 
care  for  her.  We  were  schoolfellows.  In  course  of 
time  we  learnt  each  other’s  faults  and  good  points. 
We  were  contrasts — still  we  suited.  Affection  was 
first  a  germ,  then  a  sapling,  then  a  strong  tree — now, 
no  new  friend,  however  lofty  or  profound  in  intellect — 
not  even  Miss  Martineau  herself — could  be  to  me  what 
Ellen  is ;  yet  she  is  no  more  than  a  conscientious,  ob¬ 
servant,  calm,  well-bred  Yorkshire  girl.  She  is  without 
romance.  If  she  attempts  to  read  poetry,  or  poetic 
prose  aloud,  I  am  irritated  and  deprive  her  of  the  book. 
But  she  is  good,  she  is  true,  she  is  faithful,  and  I  love 
her.” 

The  lonely  days  were  often  sad.  (19  March, 
1850),  she  wrote  to  Ellen  :  “  All  through  this  month  of 
February  I  have  had  a  crushing  time  of  it.  I  could  not 
escape  from,  or  rise  above  certain  most  mournful  recol¬ 
lections — the  last  few  days,  the  sufferings,  the  remem¬ 
bered  words,  most  sorrowful  to  me,  of  those  who,  faith 
assures  me,  are  now  happy.  At  evening  and  bed-time 
such  thoughts  would  haunt  me,  bringing  a  weary  heart¬ 
ache.” 

At  such  times  books  were  a  relief.  Charlotte’s  pub¬ 
lishers  kept  her  well  supplied  with  new  books. 

To  Mr.  Williams,  19  March,  1850,  she  expressed 
her  gratitude : — 

“  The  books  came  yesterday  evening  just  as  I  was 
wishing  for  them  very  much.  There  is  much  interest 
for  me  in  opening  the  Cornhill  parcel.  I  wish  there 
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was  not  pain  too — but  so  it  is.  As  I  untie  the  cords 
and  take  out  the  volumes,  I  am  reminded  of  those  who 
once  on  similar  occasions  looked  on  eagerly  ;  I  miss 
familiar  voices  commenting  mirthfully  and  pleasantly  ; 
the  room  seems  very  still,  very  empty  ;  but  yet,  there  is 
consolation  in  remembering  that  papa  will  take  pleasure 
in  some  of  the  books.  Happiness  quite  unshared  can 
scarcely  be  called  happiness.” 

Her  judgment  of  the  books  is  full  of  freshness  and  ori¬ 
ginality.  We  may  not  agree  with  her,  but  we  cannot 
help  being  interested.  Miss  Austen’s  “Emma”  she 
characterizes  in  a  way  that  would  cause  the  admirers  of 
her  writings  to  rise  in  indignation,  but  in  which  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  truth  : — 

“  I  read  it  with  interest  and  with  just  the  degree  of 
admiration  which  Miss  Austen  herself  would  have  thought 
sensible  and  suitable.  Anything  like  warmth  and  enthus¬ 
iasm — anything  energetic,  poignant,  heartfelt,  is  utterly 
out  of  place  in  commenting  on  these  works  ;  all  such 
demonstrations  the  authoress  would  have  met  with  a 
well-bred  sneer,  would  have  calmly  scorned  as  outrd 
and  extravagant.  She  does  her  business  of  delineating 
the  surface  of  the  lives  of  genteel  English  people 
curiously  well.  There  is  a  Chinese  fidelity,  a  miniature 
delicacy  in  the  painting.  She  ruffles  her  reader  by 
nothing  vehement,  disturbs  him  by  nothing  profound. 
The  passions  are  perfectly  unknown  to  her.  Her  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  half  so  much  with  the  human  heart  as  with 
the  human  eyes,  mouth,  hands  and  feet.” 

“Jane  Austen  was  a  complete  and  most  sensible 
lady,  but  a  very  incomplete  and  rather  insensible  (not 
senseless)  woman”  (1850,  12  April).  Of  Thackeray’s 
Christmas  book  she  says  that  it  “at  once  grieved  and 
pleased  me,  as  most  of  his  writings  do.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  whenever  he  writes  Mephistopheles 
stands  on  his  right  hand  and  Raphael  on  his  left ;  the 
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great  doubter  and  sneerer  usually  guides  the  pen,  the 
angel,  noble  and  gentle,  interlines  letters  of  light  here 
and  there.  Alas  !  Thackeray,  I  wish  your  strong  wings 
would  lift  you  oftener  above  the  smoke  of  cities  into  the 
pure  region  nearer  heaven.”  v 

As  years  went  on,  the  depression  and  misery  which 
Charlotte  Bronte  had  determined  to  fight,  seemed  to 
grow  more  overpowering. 

To  Mrs.  Gaskell  (6  February,  1852)  she  wrote: 
“  Certainly  the  past  winter  has  been  to  me  a  strange 
time ;  had  I  the  prospect  of  living  it  over  again  my 
prayer  must  necessarily  be  ‘  Let  this  cup  pass  from  me  ’. 
That  depression  of  spirits  came  back  again  with  a  heavy 
recoil ;  sleep  almost  forsook  me,  or  would  never  come 
except  accompanied  by  ghastly  dreams.” 

“  This  last  week  has  been  very  trying,”  she  confesses 
to  Ellen.  “  Papa  has  borne  it  unhurt  but  these  winds 
and  changes  have  given  me  a  bad  cold  of  influenza 
character.  Poor  old  Keeper  died  last  Monday  morning 
after  being  ill  all  night.  He  went  gently  to  sleep.  We 
laid  his  old  faithful  head  in  the  garden.  .  Flossy  is  dull 
and  misses  him.  There  was  something  very  sad  in  los¬ 
ing  the  old  dog.” 

Three  years  separated  the  publication  of  “  Shirley,” 
and  that  of  “  Villette,”  and  the  gloom  that  hung  over 
Charlotte  during  the  last  months  that  she  gave  to 
“  Villette  ”  was  almost  as  great  as  when  her  sister’s  death 
was  a  sudden  blow. 

“Villette”  met  with  a  recognition  that  pleased  and 
cheered  Charlotte’s  father  as  well  as  herself.  But  literary 
success  is  not  enough  to  fill  a  woman’s  life  ;  and  Charlotte 
Bronte,  although  she  had  taught  herself  to  expect  no 
happiness  for  herself,  was  human  and  had  a  keen  crav¬ 
ing  for  sympathy  and  companionship. 

Her  marriage  has  been  a  puzzle  to  many  of  those 
who  told  the  story  of  her  life,  and  Mr.  Shorter’s  simple 
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account  and  the  letters  he  quotes  seem  to  make  it  very 
plain  that  strange  as  it  seemed  to  those  who  knew  her, 
she  really  cared  for  her  husband,  and  that  her  short 
married  life  was  very  happy. 

VI. 

Mrs.  Gaskell  did  not  care  for  Mr.  Nicholls,  and  we 
can  take  it  for  granted  that  the  dislike  was  mutual. 
Mr.  Nicholls  was  born  in  Co.  Antrim  in  1817,  of  Scotch 
parents.  He  went  to  Haworth  as  curate  after  leaving 
Trinity  College  (1844). 

The  first  impression  he  made  on  Charlotte  was 
rather  favourable.  She,  who  was  a  keen  critic,  wrote 
to  a  friend,  “  Papa  has  got  a  new  curate  lately,  a  Mr. 
Nicholls  from  Ireland — he  did  duty  for  the  first  time  on 
Sunday — he  appears  a  respectable  young  man,  reads 
well,  and  I  hope  will  give  satisfaction  ”.  At  a  later  date, 
however,  she  wrote  to  Ellen  (2  Oct.,  1844),  “I  cannot 
for  my  life  see  those  interesting  germs  of  goodness  in 
him  you  discovered ;  his  narrowness  of  mind  always 
strikes  me  chiefly  ”. 

However,  the  description  of  Mr.  Nicholls  (as  Mr. 
MacCarthy  in  “  Shirley  ”)  was  not  unkind,  and  he 
laughed  heartily  over  it,  devouring  that  book  as  well  as 
“Jane  Eyre  ”.  His  laugh  was  so  loud  over  some  parts  of 
“  Shirley  ”  that  his  landlady  had  serious  doubts  of  his 
sanity. 

“  Mr.  Nicholls  had  been  Mr.  Bronte’s  curate  for 
some  eight  years  before  he  proposed  for  his  daughter’s 
hand.  Charlotte’s  father  was  very  indignant.  He  was 
very  ambitious  for  his  only  daughter.  Mr.  Nicholls 
was  a  curate,  and  his  income  was  ^iooa  year. 

“  Charlotte  had  in  a  measure  the  world  at  her  feet. 
She  had  already  refused  the  vicar  of  Hathersage,  and 
Mr.  Taylor,  a  man  of  good  status  in  London  and  Bom- 
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bay,”  but  who  inspired  no  sympathy  to  the  daughter, 
if  the  father  approved  of  them. 

Now  Charlotte’s  heart  was  first  touched  by  his  suf¬ 
fering.  In  a  letter  to  Ellen  Nussey  she  describes  how 
she  first  refused  Mr.  Nicholls.  (15  December,  1852.) 

“  I  know  not  whether  you  have  ever  observed  him 
(Mr.  Nicholls)  specially  when  you  were  staying  here. 
What  papa  has  seen  or  guessed  I  will  not  inquire  though 
I  may  conjecture.  He  has  minutely  noticed  Mr. 
Nicholls’  low  spirits,  all  his  threats  of  expatriation,  all 
his  symptoms  of  impaired  health,  noticed  them  with  little 
sympathy  and  much  indirect  sarcasm.  On  Monday 
evening  Mr.  Nicholls  was  here  to  tea.  I  vaguely  felt, 
without  clearly  seeing,  as  without  seeing  I  have  felt  for 
some  time,  the  meaning  of  his  constant  looks,  and 
strange,  feverish  restraint.  After  tea  I  withdrew  to  the 
dining-room  as  usual.  As  usual  Mr.  Nicholls  sat  with 
papa  till  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock.  I  then  heard 
him  open  the  parlour  door  as  if  going.  I  expected  the 
clash  of  the  front  door.  He  stopped  in  the  passage. 
He  tapped.  Like  lightning,  it  flashed  on  me  what  was 
coming.  He  entered.  He  stood  before  me.  What 
his  words  were  you  can  guess  ;  his  manner  you  can 
hardly  realise  nor  can  I  forget.  Shaking  from  head  to 
foot,  looking  deadly  pale,  speaking  low,  vehemently,  yet 
with  difficulty  he  made  me  for  the  first  time  feel  what 
it  costs  a  man  to  declare  affection  where  he  doubts  re¬ 
sponse. 

“  The  spectacle  of  one  ordinarily  so  statue-like  thus 
trembling,  stirred  and  overcome,  gave  me  a  kind  of 
strange  shock.  He  spoke  of  sufferings  he  had  borne  for 
months,  of  sufferings  he  could  endure  no  longer,  and 
craved  leave  for  some  hope.  I  could  only  entreat  him 
to  leave  me  then,  and  promise  to  reply  on  the  morrow. 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  spoken  to  papa.  He  said  he 
dared  not  I  think  I  half  led,  half  put  him  out  of  the 
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room.  When  he  was  gone  I  immediately  went  to  papa 
and  told  him  what  had  taken  place.  Agitation  and 
anger  disproportionate  to  the  occasion  ensued.  If  I  had 
loved  Mr.  Nicholls  and  had  heard  such  epithets  applied 
to  him  as  were  used,  it  would  have  transported  me  past 
my  patience  ;  as  it  was,  my  blood  boiled  with  a  sense  of 
injustice,  but  papa  worked  himself  into  a  state  not  to  be 
trifled  with,  the  veins  on  his  temples  started  up  like 
whipcord,  and  his  eyes  became  suddenly  bloodshot.  I 
made  haste  to  promise  that  Mr.  Nicholls  should  on  the 
morrow  have  a  distinct  refusal. 

“  Papa’s  vehement  antipathy  to  the  bare  thought  of 
anyone  thinking  of  me  as  a  wife,  and  Mr.  Nicholls’ 
distress  both  give  me  pain.  Attachment  to  Mr.  Nicholls 
you  are  aware  I  never  entertained,  but  the  poignant 
pity  inspired  by  his  state  on  Monday  evening,  by  the 
hurried  revelation  of  his  sufferings  for  many  months,  is 
something  galling  and  irksome.  That  he  cared  some¬ 
thing  for  me  and  wanted  me  to  care  for  him,  I  have  long 
suspected,  but  I  did  not  know  the  degree  or  strength 
of  his  feelings.” 

In  the  weeks  that  followed  Charlotte  thought  a  good 
deal  about  him.  She  knew  that  “  the  poor  man  is  hor¬ 
rifying  his  landlady,  Martha’s  mother,  by  entirely  reject¬ 
ing  his  meals”.  On  2  January,  1853,  she  confesses  to 
Ellen  “  without  loving,  I  don’t  like  to  think  of  him  suf¬ 
fering  in  solitude 

Mr.  Nicholls  resigned  his  post  at  Haworth.  “He 
goes  either  this  week  or  the  next,”  writes  Charlotte  (16 
May,  1853).  I  heard  the  women  sobbing  aloud  and  I 
could  not  check  my  own  tears  ”.  “I  never  saw  a  battle 
more  sternly  fought  with  the  feelings  than  Mr.  Nicholls 
fights  with  his,  and  when  he  yields  momentarily,  you 
are  almost  sickened  by  the  sense  of  the  strain  upon  him. 
However,  he  is  to  go,  and  I  cannot  speak  to  him  or 
look  at  him  or  comfort  him  a  whit  and  I  must  submit.” 
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(19  May) — “I  cannot  help  feeling  a  certain  satis¬ 
faction  in  finding  that  the  people  here  are  getting  up  a 
subscription  to  offer  a  testimonial  of  respect  to  Mr. 
Nicholls  on  his  leaving  the  place”.  He  received  a 
watch,  which  he  showed  Mr.  Shorter  with  pride,  when 
they  met  some  forty  years  later. 

Mr.  Nicholls’  answers  to  those  who  asked  him  why 
he  was  leaving,  pleased  Charlotte. 

“  ‘  Was  it  Mr.  Bronte’s  fault  or  his  own  ?  ’  ‘His  own,’ 
he  answered.  ‘  Did  he  blame  Mr.  Bronte?  ’  ‘  No,  he 

did  not;  if  anybody  was  wrong  it  was  himself.’  ‘Was 
he  willing  to  go  ?  ’  ‘No.  It  gave  him  great  pain.’  ” 

The  parting  was  bitter  to  both.  “He  left  Haworth 
this  morning  at  six  o’clock.  Yesterday  evening  he  called 
to  say  good-bye.  ...  I  would  not  go  into  the  parlour  to 
speak  to  him  in  papa’s  presence.  He  went  out  thinking 
he  was  not  to  see  me.  .  .  .  Perceiving  that  he  stayed 
long  before  going,  at  the  gate,  and  remembering  his  long 
grief,  I  took  courage  and  went  out,  trembling  and  miser¬ 
able.  I  found  him  leaning  against  the  garden  door  in  a 
paroxysm  of  anguish,  sobbing  as  women  never  sob. 
Of  course  I  went  straight  to  him.  Very  few  words  were 
interchanged,  those  few  barely  articulate.  .  .  .  Still  I 
trust  he  must  know  now  that  I  am  not  cruelly  blind  and 
indifferent  to  his  constancy  and  grief.” 

Charlotte’s  father  was  not  satisfied  with  the  curate 
who  replaced  Mr.  Nicholls. 

That  gentleman  called  in  January,  1854,  at  Haworth, 
“  and  was  then  received,  but  not  pleasantly  ”.  However, 
he  announced  his  visit  for  Easter,  and  Charlotte  was 
more,  hopeful.  She  had  to  own  to  her  father  that  she 
had  been  writing  to  Mr.  Nicholls  and  receiving  letters 
from  him  (11  April). 

“  The  correspondence  pressed  on  my  mind.  I  grew 
very  miserable  in  keeping  it  from  papa.  At  last  sheer 
pain  made  me,  gather  courage  to  break  it.  I  told  all. 
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It  was  very  hard  and  rough  work  at  the  time,  but  the 
issue  after  a  few  days  was  that  I  obtained  leave  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  communications.  Mr.  Nicholls  came  in  Janu¬ 
ary  ;  he  was  ten  days  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  saw 
much  of  him.  I  had  stipulated  with  papa  for  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  become  better  acquainted.  I  had  it,  and  all 
I  learnt  inclined  me  to  esteem  and  affection.  Still  papa 
was  very,  very  hostile,  bitterly  unjust. 

“  I  told  Mr.  Nicholls  the  great  obstacle  that  lay  in 
his  way.  He  has  persevered.  The  result  of  this,  his 
last  visit,  is  that  papa’s  consent  is  gained,  that  his  respect 
is  won,  for  Mr.  Nicholls  has  in  all  things  proved  himself 
disinterested  and  forbearing.  Certainly  I  must  respect 
him,  nor  can  I  withhold  from  him  more  than  cool  re¬ 
spect.  In  fact,  dear  Ellen,  I  am  engaged.” 

They  were  married  on  29  June,  1854. 

Miss  Nussey  and  Miss  Wooler  were  the  only  guests. 
At  the  last  moment  Mr.  Bronte  announced  he  would  re¬ 
main  at  home.  Who  was  to  give  away  the  bride  ? 
Miss  Wooler  stepped  in  the  breach,  and  gave  her  old 
pupil  away. 

Mrs.  Gaskell  has  described  the  bride  as  looking  like 
a  snowdrop. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholls  went  to  Ireland  for  their 
honeymoon.  They  stayed  at  Banagher  with  Mr. 
Nicholls’  uncle  and  aunt.  Charlotte  enjoyed  hearing 
her  husband’s  “praises  on  all  sides”.  “I  trust  I  feel 
thankful  to  God  for  having  enabled  me  to  make  what 
seems  a  right  choice,  and  I  pray  to  be  enabled  to  repay 
as  I  ought  the  affectionate  devotion  of  a  truthful,  honour¬ 
able  man.”  They  visited  Killarney,  Glengariff,  and  Cork, 
and  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  hear  what  were 
Charlotte’s  impressions  of  Ireland.  Her  correspondence 
with  Ellen  is  resumed  on  her  return  to  Haworth.  It  had 
been  decided  that  she  and  her  husband  were  to  live  with 
Mr.  Bronte. 
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“  Since  I  came  home  I  have  not  had  one  unemployed 
moment ;  my  life  is  changed  indeed,  to  be  wanted  con¬ 
tinually,  to  be  constantly  called  for  and  occupied  seems 
so  strange.  As  yet  it  is  a  marvellously  good  thing.  As 
yet  I  don’t  understand  how  some  wives  grow  selfish. 
As  far  as  my  experience  of  matrimony  goes  I  think  it 
tends  to  draw  you  out  of  and  away  from  yourself.” 

Mr.  Bronte  s  ideal  of  a  clergyman  had  been  to  keep 
a  good  deal  aloof  from  his  parishioners.  Mrs.  Gaskell 
tells  us  that  she  “asked  an  inhabitant  of  a  district  close 
to  Haworth  what  sort  of  a  clergyman  they  had  at  the 
church  he  attended  “  A  rare  good  one  ;  he  minds  his 
own  business  and  never  troubles  himself  with  ours.” 

Mr.  Nicholls  was  of  an  active  turn  of  mind.  He 
attended  closely  to  the  schools.  He  was  a  favourite 
with  the  children  and  their  teachers. 

Charlotte  records  the  wonderful  event  of  a  treat  to 
500  of  the  school  children,  teachers,  singers,  etc.  The 
entertainment  was  a  success.  Charlotte  relates  to  Miss 
Wooler  (Sept.,  1854)  how  “one  of  the  villagers,  in  pro¬ 
posing  my  husband’s  health,  described  him  as  a  ‘  con¬ 
sistent  Christian  and  kind  gentleman  ’.  I  own  the  words 
touched  me  deeply  and  I  thought  (as  I  know  you  would 
have  thought  had  you  been  present)  that  to  merit  and 
win  such  a  character  was  better  than  to  earn  wealth  or 
fame  or  power.  I  am  disposed  to  echo  that  high  but 
simple  eulogium.” 

Mr.  Bronte  was  satisfied  at  the  new  arrangement. 
His  convenience,  I  need  not  say,  was  greatly  studied  by 
his  daughter  and  her  husband. 

A  few  short  months  flew  quickly  by.  Charlotte  found 
herself  absorbed  in  her  husband’s  life.  There  was  little 
time  on  her  hands,  and  she  enjoyed  the  sense  that  there 
was  some  one  who  always  wanted  her.  “  Arthur  is  im¬ 
patient  for  his  walks.  I  am  obliged  to  scrawl  hurriedly 
(to  Ellen  Nussey,  Oct.,  1854). 
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Arthur  was  anxious  that  Ellen  should  promise  to 
burn  Charlotte’s  letters. 

“He  says  women  are  most  rash  in  letter- writing ; 
they  think  only  of  the  trustworthiness  of  their  immediate 
friends,  and  do  not  look  into  contingencies  ;  a  letter  may 
fall  into  any  hands.  All  this  seems  mighty  amusing  to 
me.  It  is  a  man’s  mode  of  viewing  correspondence.” 
On  this  letter  Miss  Nussey  wrote  that  “Mr.  Nicholls 
and  Mr.  Bronte  were  the  very  first  to  break  his  (Mr. 
Nicholls’)  objections — by  requesting  the  use  of  Charlotte 
Bronte  s  letters  to  Mrs.  Gaskell  ”. 

More  visitors  came  to  the  parsonage ;  and  Mrs. 
Nicholls  seems  to  have  enjoyed  entertaining  her  hus¬ 
band’s  friends.  She  had  promised  to  pay  a  visit  to  Ellen 
Nussey,  but  there  was  sickness  and  her  husband  would 
not  hear  of  his  wife  running  any  risks.  She  is  not  afraid 
of  infection,  but  somehow  it  is  pleasant  to  obey  “  Arthur  ” 
who  “somewhat  demurs  about  my  going  to  Brookroyd 
as  yet ;  fever,  you  know,  is  a  formidable  word  ”. 

“For  my  own  part  I  should  really  have  no  fear 
(December,  1854)  and,  if  it  just  depended  on  me,  I 
should  come;  but  these  matters  are  not  quite  in  my 
power  now ;  another  must  be  consulted,  and  where  his 
wish  and  judgment  have  a  decided  bias  to  a  particular 
course,  I  make  no  stir,  but  just  adopt  it.  .  .  . 

“Did  I  tell  you  that  our  poor  little  Flossy  is  dead? 
He  drooped  for  a  single  day  and  died  quietly  in  the 
night  without  pain.  The  loss  even  of  a  dog  was  very 
saddening,  yet  perhaps  no  dog  ever  had  a  happier  life  or 
an  easier  death. 

“  Papa  continues  pretty  well,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
and  my  dear  boy  flourishes  ;  I  do  not  mean  that  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  stouter,  which  one  would  not  desire,  but 
he  keeps  in  excellent  condition.  ...  I  am  writing  in 
haste.  It  is  almost  inexplicable  that  I  seem  so  often 
hurried  now,  but  the  fact  is,  whenever  Arthur  is  in,  I 
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must  have  occupation  in  which  he  can  share,  or  which 
will  not  at  least  divert  my  attention  from  him.” 

Early  in  the  year  Charlotte  fell  ill.  Tabby,  the 
faithful  old  servant,  became  ill  too  and  died  while  her 
mistress  was  on  her  bed  of  sickness. 

“  Martha  tenderly  waited  on  her  mistress,”  writes 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  “  and  from  time  to  time  tried  to  cheer  her 
with  the  thought  of  the  baby  that  was  coming.  ‘  I  dare¬ 
say  I  shall  be  glad  some  day,’  she  would  say  ;  ‘  but  I  am 
so  ill — so  weary  ’.” 

From  her  bed  of  sickness  Charlotte  wrote  in  pencil  to 
an  old  friend,  Laetitia  Wheelwright  (February,  1855)  : 
“No  kinder,  better  husband,  than  mine,  it  seems  to  me, 
there  can  be  in  the  world.  I  do  not  now  want  for  kind 
companionship  in  health  and  the  tenderest  nursing  in 
sickness.” 

The  last  letters,  undated,  which  is  very  unlike  Char¬ 
lotte’s  business-like  ways  are  to  Ellen  Nussey. 

“  I  arm  not  going  to  talk  about  my  sufferings,  it  would 
be  useless  and  painful — I  want  to  give  you  an  assurance 
which  I  know  will  comfort  you — that  is  that  I  find  in  my 
husband  the  tenderest  nurse,  the  kindest  support — the 
best  earthly  comfort  that  ever  woman  had.  His  patience 
never  fails,  and  it  is  tried  by  sad  days  and  broken  sleeps.” 

This  last  letter  speaks  of  “  greater  weakness  ”.  “  I 

cannot  talk — even  to  my  dear,  patient,  constant  Arthur. 
I  can  say  but  few  words  at  once.” 

Mrs.  Gaskell  describes  the  last  sad  days. 

“  Long  days  and  longer  nights  went  by  ;  still  the 
same  relentless  nausea  and  faintness,  and  still  borne  on 
in  patient  trust.  About  the  third  week  in  March  there 
was  a  change  ;  a  low,  wandering  delirium  came  on  ;  and 
in  it  she  begged  constantly  for  food  and  even  for  stimu¬ 
lants.  She  swallowed  eagerly  now  ;  but  it  was  too  late. 
Wakening  for  an  instant  from  this  stupor  of  intelligence, 
she  saw  her  husband’s  woe-worn  face  and  caught  the 
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sound  of  some  murmured  words  of  prayer  that  God 
would  spare  her.  “  Oh  !  ”  she  whispered  forth,  ‘  I  am 
not  going  to  die,  am  I  ?  He  will  not  separate  us  ;  we 
have  been  so  happy 

She  died  in  the  night  of  3 1  May,  and  the  villagers  who 
had  known  her  from  a  child  shivered  at  the  thought  “of 
the  two  sitting  desolate  and  alone  in  the  old  grey  house 

Mr  Nicholls  remained  with  Mr.  Bronte  until  his 
death.  Then  he  went  to  live  in  Ireland.  He  had  a 
natural  shrinking  from  seeing  his  married  life  discussed 
by  strangers,  and  we  saw  that  he  was  anxious  that  Miss 
Nussey  should  burn  his  wife’s  letters. 

However,  he  had  preciously  kept  all  the  papers  and 
relics  that  came  into  his  hands,  and  he  put  all  these 
documents  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Shorter,  who  proclaims 
the  “debt  of  gratitude”  he  owes  to  Mr.  Nicholls.  At 
the  same  time  he  is,  perhaps,  the  first  who  gave  a  kindly 
description  of  Charlotte’s  husband. 

“  I  may  frankly  admit  that  until  I  met  Mr.  Nicholls 
I  believed  that  Charlotte’s  marriage  had  been  an  un¬ 
happy  one — an  opinion  gathered  partly  from  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell,  partly  from  current  tradition  in  Yorkshire.”  Mrs. 
Gaskell,  in  fact,  did  not  like  Mr.  Nicholls  (and  the  feel¬ 
ing  was  mutual)  and  there  were  those  with  whom  she 
came  in  contact  while  writing-  Miss  Bronte’s  life  who  were 
eager  to  fan  that  feeling  in  the  usually  kind  biographer. 

“He  hated  publicity,  and  above  all  things,  viewed 
the  attempt  to  pierce  the  veil  of  his  married  life  with 
almost  morbid  detestation.”  Not  a  point  of  view  to  at¬ 
tract  the  sympathy  of  the  biographer,  but  a  natural  feel¬ 
ing,  and  one  that  Charlotte  Bronte  would  not  have 
disapproved.  However,  in  his  old  age,  Mr.  Nicholls 
gave  Mr.  Shorter  all  the  assistance  in  his  power,  and  the 
book  brought  out  by  Mr.  Shorter  is  one  that  one  feels 
sorry  to  close,  and  that  holds  the  attention  riveted  as  the 
reader  peruses  the  eight  hundred  pages  that  go  to  make 
up  one  of  the  most  fascinating  studies  of  modern  days. 


MARY  AIKENHEAD. 


FOUNDRESS  OF  THE  IRISH  SISTERS  OF  CHARITY. 

I. 

Can  there  be  any  thing  more  attractive  in  the  study  of 
the  lives  of  women,  who  have  done  great  work  for  God 
and  God’s  poor,  than  the  variety  of  the  forms  that  good¬ 
ness  takes  and  the  diversity  of  gifts  and  aptitudes  re¬ 
quired  in  religious  work  ?  The  call  to  serve  God  comes 
to  some  in  the  hour  of  sorrow,  when  all  human  joys  are 
dead  and  turned  to  ashes  ;  others  hear  the  call  in  the 
bright  dawn  of  youth,  when  all  is  attraction  and  smiles, 
and  answer  it  with  undaunted  hearts.  Some  have  to 
struggle  long  to  find  their  way,  and  meet  with  opposi¬ 
tion  not  only  from  those  dearest  to  them,  but  from 
their  own  fears  and  terrors.  Others  are  free  from  an¬ 
xiety  and  doubt,  and  find  their  life’s  work  easily,  as  if  no 
other  choice  was  open  to  them,  to  meet  with  their  trials 
and  troubles  before  the  end  comes,  as  no  one  goes 
through  life  without  a  due  share  of  crosses.  It  is  only 

o 

a  question  when  the  trouble  comes,  and  a  greater  ques¬ 
tion  how  it  is  met.  For  trouble  well  borne,  often  turns 
into  a  blessing. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine,  as  some  folk  think, 
that  good  people  are  dull  and  all  alike.  There  is  as 
much  diversity  of  character  and  variety  among  the  best 
as  among  the  worst  of  the  human  race.  And  the  more 
true  to  nature  the  description  of  any  good  man  and 
woman,  the  more  we  realise  how  essentially  different 
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are  the  greatest  workers  in  God’s  vineyard,  and  the 
more  interesting  the  account  of  their  doings  will  be.  It 
is  the  quality  of  intense  thoughtfulness  and  vivid  life 
that  gives  such  value  to  the  “  Life  of  Mary  Aikenhead, 
Foundress  of  the  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity,”  by  T.  A.  D. 

The  book  is  intensely  interesting,  and  makes  us 
penetrate  into  the  very  thoughts  of  Mary  Aikenhead. 
It  brings  very  vividly  before  our  eyes  one  of  the  ablest 
and  best  women  we  will  love  to  place  among  our  un¬ 
seen  friends. 

Mary  Aikenhead  was  born  in  Cork  in  1787.  She 
grew  up  at  the  time  when  the  cruel  enactments  of  the 
Penal  Laws  were  allowed  to  drop  into  disuse,  when 
priests  were  able  to  say  Mass  in  consecrated  buildings, 
not  in  the  open  field  or  under  the  shadow  of  the  hills. 
But  the  chapels  were  erected  in  wretched  back  ways  and 
poor  lanes  and  were  of  the  poorest  and  most  modest 
character.  The  congregations  were  numerous  and  all 
the  more  devout  perhaps  that  they  had  suffered  more  for 
their  faith.  Among  the  poor,  who  formed  the  great 
majority  of  the  faithful,  the  better-off  Catholics  were  in 
the  habit  of  attending  as  quietly  as  possible,  not  to  draw 
on  themselves  the  disabilities  and  drawbacks  which  were 
still  the  portion  of  the  Catholics.  Great  credit  was  given 
to  those  members  of  the  community  who  came  to  Mass 
in  their  carriage  and  who  were  not  afraid  to  attend 
Catholic  ceremonies  at  a  time  when  their  doing  so  would 
be  noticed.  For  many  years  to  come,  to  be  a  Catholic 
was  to  be  unfashionable.  The  weaker  and  meaner  in¬ 
stincts  of  human  frailty  shrank  back  from  identifying 
themselves  with  the  religion  of  the  poor  and  despised. 

Mary  Aikenhead’s  mother  was  a  Catholic  of  a  good 
family.  Her  father  was  of  Scotch  descent,  a  clever 
physician,  in  good  practice  who  had  settled  in  Cork, 
and  was  a  great  favourite  in  Society.  He  made  what 
seemed  at  the  time  a  real  concession,  in  allowing  his 
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wife  to  follow  her  religion,  but  she  had  to  agree  to  let 
her  children  be  brought  up  in  their  father’s  faith. 

Mary  was  the  eldest.  She  was  baptized  in  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Church,  and  then,  according  to  the  curious 
fashion  of  those  days  which  prevailed  not  only  in  Ire¬ 
land  but  on  the  Continent,  she  was  sent  out  to  be  nursed 
by  Mary  Rourke,  a  respectable  peasant,  who  lived  out 
of  the  city,  on  Eason’s  Hill,  which  in  those  days  was 
almost  pure  country.  Mary  Rourke  was  a  model  nurse, 
and  the  little  one  throve  so  well  and  grew  so  strong  in 
the  homely  surroundings  that  she  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  cosy  cottage  until  she  was  six  years  old.  She 
made  friends  with  all  the  neighbours,  and  was  treated  by 
them  as  a  little  queen.  The  one  drawback  the  nurse 
found  to  this  state  of  things  was  to  see  her  little  charge, 
in  her  white  dainty  dress,  rush  to  greet  Shawn,  the  coal 
porter,  who  would  take  her  in  his  arms  and  damage  the 
pretty  frock. 

Mary  learned  from  her  nurse  to  join  in  the  Catholic 
prayers  of  the  household,  and  as  soon  as  she  could  walk 
she  went  to  Mass  with  her  foster-parents.  Daddy  John 
(as  she  called  her  nurse’s  husband)  would  carry  her  in 
his  arms  and  take  his  charge  through  the  dense  crowds 
that  pressed  around  the  chapel.  Many,  who  did  not 
find  room  in  the  sacred  building,  knelt  on  the  steps  and 
in  the  yard. 

Sometimes  Dr.  Aikenhead  would  meet  his  little 
daughter  on  a  Sunday  as  she  toddled  “half  hid  in  the 
folds  of  mammy’s  spacious  cloak  ” — that  characteristic 
cloak  with  the  hood,  which  was  a  matter  of  every  day 
life  at  the  time  and  which  is  only  seen  in  a  few  districts 
of  Ireland  nowadays' — to  the  regret  of  all  lovers  of  the 
picturesque.  He  would  ask  his  little  Mary  to  drive  to 
church  with  him.  But  the  child  would  cry  out :  “  No, 
no,  me  won’t  go  to  church  with  you,  me  go  to  Mass 
with  mammy  ”.  At  which  speech,  the  doctor  would 
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laugh  and  let  the  pretty  damsel  have  her  way.  She 
was  a  very  pretty  child,  with  chestnut  curls  and  beautiful 
eyes.  When  taken  for  a  walk  to  the  parade,  the  fashion¬ 
able  walk  at  the  time,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  would 
express  their  admiration  of  the  child,  who  very  soon 
understood  what  was  said  about  her  and  used  to  tell  her 
nurse:  “Take  me  down  the  parade,  me  know  I  am  a 
pretty  child  ”. 

When  Mary  was  six  years  old,  her  parents  took  her 
home,  but  did  not  part  her  from  her  nurse.  Mary 
Rourke  came  to  the  house  to  take  charge  of  Mary’s  little 
sisters,  Margaret  and  Annie,  while  the  baby  boy  had  a 
nursemaid  to  attend  to  him,  and  her  husband  found 
employment  in  the  doctor’s  house.  Dr.  Aikenhead  was 
in  excellent  practice  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
best  people  in  Cork.  He  entertained  hospitably  and 
was  a  general  favourite. 

Mary  grew  out  of  babyhood.  She  was  promoted 
from  the  nursery  to  be  her  mother’s  companion.  She 
was  quite  willing  to  go  to  church  with  her  father.  It 
seemed  to  the  girl  a  dignified  proceeding.  She  sat  in 
state  in  the  carriage  by  her  father’s  side,  only  getting 
a  little  excited  if  she  met  any  of  her  old  friends  on  the 
way  to  Mass.  Then  she  would  nod  and  smile,  and  be 
specially  demonstrative  in  her  greeting  to  Shawn,  the 
coal  porter. 

The  congregation  in  the  Protestant  Church  was 
made  up  of  dignitaries,  civil  and  military,  and  of  gor¬ 
geous  ladies.  Mary  Aikenhead  was  impressed  by  the 
social  difference  between  the  congregation  of  well-off 
people  among  whom  her  father  brought  her,  and  the 
poor  people  who  swarmed  around  her  foster-parents. 
She  enjoyed  sitting  in  the  fine  pew  by  her  father’s  side 
where  her  pretty  dress  was  not  crushed,  as  it  had  been 
in  the  Catholic  chapel.  Her  little  mind  turned  over  the 
differences  between  the  two  religions  and  she  begged  of 
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her  nurse  not  “  to  say  any  more  prayers  for  her  on  the 
small  beads,  only  on  the  big  beads  ” — a  petition  which 
Mary  Rourke  took  care  to  disregard. 

The  little  girl  took  to  heart  the  saying  she  heard 
from  some  of  her  father’s  friends  -that  “Catholics  were 
looked  on  as  nobodies,”  that  “  socially  they  had  no  claim 
to  respectability  or  consideration 

Her  grandmother  on  the  maternal  side,  who  was  a 
Catholic,  offered  Mary  once  a  pretty  little  rosary  to  de¬ 
corate  her  doll’s  house,  and  the  child’s  answer  proved 
what  was  running  in  her  mind — “No,  thank  you, 
grandmamma.  All  my  dolls  go  to  church  except  the 
kitchen-maid,  and  it  is  much  too  good  for  her  ”. 

However,  as  Mary  grew  up,  her  prejudices  against 
her  mother’s  religion  began  to  disappear.  She  saw  a 
good  deal  of  her  grandmother,  who  was  a  very  pious 
and  enlightened  woman,  at  whose  house  she  met  a 
great  many  gentlemen,  who  had  been  educated  abroad, 
and  whose  conversation  was  intellectual  and  refined. 
One  of  her  aunts,  a  widow,  Mrs.  Gorman,  came  to  live  in 
Cork.  A  strong  attachment  sprang  up  between  the  aunt 
and  niece,  and  they  often  discussed  religious  questions. 

In  1798,  Dr.  Aikenhead  retired  from  his  practice. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
United  Irish  Society.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  in  the  guise  of  a  Quaker,  came  to 
his  house  and  sat  down  at  his  table  to  dinner.  The 
party  was  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of  the  police.  The 
Friend  disappeared.  The  doctor’s  papers  were  searched. 
But  the  biographers  do  not  bring  any  very  serious 
proof  of  this  anecdote  which,  however,  is  interesting,  as 
showing  what  Dr.  Aikenhead’s  real  sympathies  were. 
He  did  not  live  long  after  giving  up  his  work.  Before 
dying  he  wished  to  be  received  in  the  Catholic  Church 
(1801).  He  breathed  his  last  surrounded  by  his  wife 
and  sorrowing  children. 
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Her  father’s  conversion  made  a  great  impression  on 
Mary  Aikenhead,  but  yet  she  hesitated  in  following  her 
father’s  example.  She  heard  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Florence 
MacCarthy  on  the  parable  of  Lazarus  and  Dives,  which 
made  her  realize  that  her  indecision  was  caused  not  by 
any  difficulty  as  to  the  foundations  of  the  Catholic  re¬ 
ligion,  but  by  the  shrinking  from  the  worldly  disadvan¬ 
tages  which  were  the  portion  of  Catholics  in  those  days. 
She  made  up  her  mind  to  cast  in  her  lot  with  the  poor 
and  despised.  She  asked  to  be  instructed,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Catholic  Church  in  June,  1802. 

Dr.  Aikenhead  had  left  his  family  well  provided  for. 
His  widow  was  in  delicate  health.  Mary  undertook  the 
management  of  the  fortune,  and  looked  after  the  house¬ 
keeping.  She  was  eighteen  when  she  took  up  those 
duties.  Her  younger  sisters  were  sent  to  the  Ursuline 
Convent  in  Cork. 

Mary  had  great  business  capacity,  and  was  able  to 
relieve  her  mother  of  all  anxiety.  She  had  been  well 
educated  and  knew  French  thoroughly.  In  those  days, 
owing  to  constant  intercourse  with  the  Continent,  priests 
and  Catholic  laymen  knew  French  well.  Mary  took  her 
share  of  the  gaieties  among  her  mother’s  circle  of  Catho¬ 
lic  friends,  and  was  made  equally  welcome  by  her  father’s 
old  friends  and  associates.  However,  her  amusements 
did  not  interfere  with  her  serious  occupations.  She  was 
at  Mass  every  morning,  and,  after  attending  to  her 
domestic  duties,  found  time  to  visit  the  poor  with  her 
friend,  Miss  Cecilia  Lynch.  There  were  at  the  time 
two  convents  in  Cork — the  Ursulines  and  the  Presenta¬ 
tion  nuns.  Mary  had  friends  in  both  convents.  Her 
mind  was  turning  to  the  thoughts  of  religious  life,  but  she 
was  doubtful  what  order  would  suit  her.  Miss  Lynch 
decided  to  enter  the  Poor  Clare  Convent  at  Harold’s 
Cross,  and  made  Mary  promise  to  come  and  see  her  in 
Dublin.  She  was  able  to  carry  out  this  promise  owing 
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to  the  invitation  of  a  Dublin  friend,  Mrs.  O’Brien,  a  very 
accomplished  and  charitable  woman.  The  acquaintance 
that  began  at  that  time  was  to  last  a  lifetime,  and  be¬ 
come  a  warm  affection  that  death  alone  was  to  end. 

Mrs.  O’Brien  was  devoted  to  many  active  works  of 
charity,  and  took  Mary  Aikenhead  to  the  poorest  parts 
of  Dublin  to  bring  help  and  comfort  to  the  distressed. 

Mary  saw  her  friend  the  Poor  Clare,  but  was  not  at¬ 
tracted  towards  life  in  an  enclosed  Order.  While  in 
Dublin,  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Murray, 
coadjutor  to  the  See  of  Dublin.  Dr.  Murray  was 
thinking  of  founding  a  congregation  of  Irish  Sisters  of 
Charity.  He  spoke  of  his  project  to  Mrs.  O’Brien  and 
to  Mary  Aikenhead  and  was  greatly  struck  by  Mary’s 
enthusiasm  over  his  project.  He  knew  Mary’s  fine 
qualities  and  her  intellectual  gifts  and  was  very  eager  for 
her  co-operation.  He  asked  Mrs.  O’Brien  to  tell  her 
friend  how  glad  he  would  be  to  count  her  among  the 
first  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity.  Mary  replied  that  if  an 
efficient  superior  and  two  or  three  able  sisters  undertook 
the  work,  she  would  gladly  join  them. 

On  her  return  to  Cork  she  lost  her  mother.  As  she 
was  the  eldest  daughter,  and  had  to  look  after  her  sisters 
and  brother,  it  seemed  as  if  she  must  put  away  all 
thought  of  religious  life.  Her  friend,  Dr.  Murray,  who 
knew  how  she  longed  to  devote  her  life  to  the  poor, 
wrote  to  her  (Feb.,  1810)  that  her  duty  was  to  look  after 
her  sisters  : — 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  you  ought  not  to  separate 
yourself  from  your  sisters  situated  as  they  are  at  present. 
Indeed,  I  don’t  see  how  you  could  bring  yourself  to  do 
so,  without  a  very  strong  struggle  of  conscience.  My 
dear  friend,  be  a  protection  to  your  sisters — you  are  the 
only  parent  they  have  to  look  to.  Support  them  by 
your  advice  and  example.  To  leave  them  at  present 
would  expose  them  to  many  dangers.” 

10 
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Mary  took  to  heart  this  advice.  She  remained  at 
home  and  kept  up  her  correspondence  with  Mrs.  O  Brien, 
who  fully  shared  in  the  wishes  of  her  friend  and  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  one  day  a  new  order  to  relieve  the  press¬ 
ing  wants  of  the  destitute  poor. 

II. 

Mary  Aikenhead,  while  devoting/  herself  to  her 
sisters,  was  able  at  times  to  pay  flying  visits  to  Mrs. 
O’Brien,  in  Dublin,  and  to  take  part  in  that  lady’s  many- 
sided  activity  among  the  poor.  Mrs.  O’Brien’s  “  work  of 
predilection  was  the  saving  of  the  young  from  ignorance 
and  danger.  With  the  help  of  other  ladies,  she  took  a 
house  in  Ashe  Street,  near  the  Coombe,  where  a  number 
of  poor  girls  of  good  character  and  unprotected  were  taken 
in.”  Mrs.  O’Brien  was  indefatigable  in  looking  after  the 
new  institution,  and  Mary  often  accompanied  her  on  her 
visits  and  was  greatly  interested  in  the  work.  It  was 
settled  that  the  Refuge  should  be  given  into  the  care  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  as  soon  as  the  new  community 
was  formed.  Dr.  Murray  was  greatly  occupied  by  the 
thought  of  the  new  foundation.  “  That  the  work  was  to 
be  begun,  and  before  long  was  a  settled  affair  ;  but  Mary 
could  not  help  wondering  how  it  was  that  the  efficient 
superior,  on  whom  so  much  would  depend,  had  not  ap¬ 
peared.  At  last  one  day,  to  her  unspeakable  amaze¬ 
ment,  she  learned  that  it  was  she  herself  who  was  to  head 
the  undertaking.  Naturally  timid,  extremely  averse 
from  putting  herself  forward  in  any  way,  and  entertain¬ 
ing  but  a  poor  opinion  of  her  own  abilities,  she  at  first 
could  not  believe  that  it  had  entered  into  any  one’s  head 
to  place  her  in  such  a  position  ;  and  when  there  could  be 
no  longer  a  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  Dr.  Murray  on 
this  point,  her  courage  failed  her  and  she  was  filled 
with  consternation.  .  .  .  Dr.  Murray  calmed  her  fears. 

.  .  .  Finally  she  gave  an  unreserved  consent  and  bound 
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herself  to  make  arrangements  for  leaving  for  York  at 
the  earliest  moment  she  could  do  so  without  injustice  to 
her  family.  She  did  not,  however,  cease  to  feel  the 
trial  of  having  to  take  the  leadership  where  she  had  hoped 
to  follow  a  good  guide.  For  a  long  time,  indeed,  it 
weighed  heavily  on  her  and  damped  the  natural  cheer¬ 
fulness  of  her  disposition.” 

Mary  besought  Dr.  Murray  at  least  to  get  her 
trained  in  a  convent  before  undertaking  what  seemed  to 
her  beyond  her  strength.  He  found  that  request  very 
sensible,  and  after  long  inquiry  it  was  decided  that  the 
most  suitable  institution  was  the  convent  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  at  York.  The  nuns  made  no  vow  of  en¬ 
closure,  and  went  out  to  visit  the  poor.  Their  work 
was  very  like  what  the  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity  were  to 
undertake.  Dr.  Murray  applied  to  the  Superior,  who 
promised  a  hearty  welcome  to  Miss  Aikenhead  and  to 
the  lady  who  was  to  accompany  her,  Miss  Walsh,  who 
was  to  be  trained  with  Mary  in  the  York  convent,  and 
was  fourteen  years  older  than  her  companion.  She  was 
a  charming  and  educated  lady.  She  had  a  great  taste 
for  reading  and  loved  poetry.  “  Her  love  of  the  poor 
was  almost  romantic  in  its  tenderness,  and  her  patriotism 
was  enthusiastic.  During  the  rebellion  of  1798  she  went 
from  prison  to  prison,  at  much  personal  risk,  to  carry 
messages  from  friends,  or  to  console  the  inmates,  who 
were  the  objects  of  her  deepest  sympathy.” 

Before  going  to  England  Mary  went  to  Cork  to  ar¬ 
range  the  affairs  of  her  family.  Her  sisters,  Anne  and 
Margaret,  had  left  school.  They  were  sensible  girls, 
surrounded  by  relations,  who  were  ready  to  give  them 
every  help.  Mary  felt  she  could  now  leave  her  sisters 
without  any  scruple.  The  parting  was  a  sorrowful  one 
and  she  had  need  of  all  her  courage  not  to  break  down, 
when  she  left  the  pleasant  city  by  the  Lee  (24  May 
1812). 
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Dr.  Murray  accompanied  Mary  Aikenhead  and  Alicia 
Walsh  to  York.  The  aspirants  received  a  kindly  wel¬ 
come  from  the  nuns,  and  took  the  religious  names  they 
were  to  keep,  being  called  Sister  Mary  Augustine  and 
Sister  Mary  Catherine. 

Mary  Aikenhead  devoted  all  her  energies  to  the 
study  of  the  principles  of  religious  life.  “  She  copied 
spiritual  papers,  translated  books,  hoarded  every  docu¬ 
ment  which  seemed  likely  to  help  her  in  her  future 
station.”  The  nuns  recognized  in  her  “a  noble  mind 
and  large  generous  heart  ”.  But  her  fears  as  to  the 
future  so  overshadowed  her,  that  “  during  her  stay  in 
York  she  hardly  recovered  her  natural  elasticity,  the 
sense  of  responsibility  weighed  on  her  spirits,  and  she 
was  by  no  means  so  universal  a  favourite  as  her  cheerful 
and  light-hearted  companion  ”.  The  dread  of  being 
named  Superior  was  not  the  only  trouble  that  weighed 
on  her  mind.  She  had  disquieting  news  about  her  sisters 
and  her  brother.  They  were  not  managing  their  means 
well.  She  grew  anxious  that  they  might  find  themselves 
in  monetary  difficulty.  Her  companion  had  anxieties  of 
her  own  about  her  family  but  she  did  not  worry  like  her 
friend,  about  the  responsibility  she  might  have  to  face 
one  day.  Possibly  her  greater  experience  of  life  stood 
her  in  good  stead,  for  apprehension  affects  the  young 
more  vividly  than  the  mature  in  years.  And  if  we  look 
back  on  our  youth  we  usually  find  that  our  worst  troubles 
were  the  fears  that  never  were  realized. 

When  the  year’s  novitiate  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
the  novices  begged  of  Dr.  Murray  to  let  them  remain 
another  twelve  months  in  York,  as  they  did  not  feel 
prepared  to  face  the  ordeal  that  awaited  them.  He 
gave  his  consent  and  consoled  Sister  Mary  Augustine 
in  her  anxiety  about  her  sisters.  She  feared  she  might 
have  to  leave  the  convent  and  devote  herself  to  her 
sisters.  Dr.  Murray  advised  her  to  persevere,  and  in  a 
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short  time  her  anxieties  vanished.  One  of  her  sisters 
married  and  was  able  to  look  after  the  younger  sister 
until  the  time  came  that  she  joined  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
As  to  her  other  fears  Dr.  Murray  wrote  to  her  :  “There 
may  be  sometimes  as  much  humility  in  accepting  an 
office  as  in  rejecting  it.  .  .  .  Distrust  yourself,  trust  in 
Him,  and  you  cannot  fail.” 

It  was  proposed  to  Sister  Mary  Augustine  to  place 
her  undertaking  under  the  supervision  of  the  French 
Sisters  of  Charity.  This  would  have  reassured  her  fear 
of  herself,  and  therefore  the  idea  attracted  her.  But 
there  were  a  good  many  difficulties,  and  she  was  greatly 
perplexed.  She  sought  the  advice  of  nuns  and  ex¬ 
perienced  priests,  and  begged  the  York  community  to 
join  in  prayers  for  her  guidance. 

The  more  she  prayed,  and  the  more  she  studied  the 
documents  Dr.  Murray  sent  her  from  Paris,  the  more  she 
became  convinced  that  it  would  be  impossible  in  Ireland 
to  carry  on  the  work  satisfactorily  under  foreign  super¬ 
vision.  Dr.  Murray  agreed  with  her.  The  idea  of 
making  a  foundation  under  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent 
was  abandoned.  The  new  Order  was  to  follow  on  the 
lines  laid  down  by  St.  Vincent,  but  without  any  con¬ 
nection  with  the  French  Sisters.  It  was  decided  that 
the  work  should  be  begun  under  the  rule  the  Irish 
Sisters  had  followed  in  the  York  convent,  and  which 
had  been  approved  by  Pope  Clement  XI.  The  novit¬ 
iate  extended  to  three  years.  The  two  Irish  Sisters 
put  to  good  use  the  time  thus  given  them,  and  assidu¬ 
ously  carried  on  the  study  and  practice  of  religious  life. 

In  August,  1815,  the  foundress  and  her  companion 
returned  to  Dublin.  A  house  in  North  William  Street 
was  ready  to  receive  them.  On  1  September  they  made 
their  first  vows.  Dr.  Murray  named  Sister  Augustine 
Mother  General,  and  Sister  Catherine  Mother  of  novices. 
The  first  postulant,  Catherine  Lynch,  arrived  on  3  Sep- 
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tember.  Dr.  Murray  had  to  leave  for  Rome.  Having 
blessed  the  chapel,  he  named  Rev.  Father  Kelly  their 
chaplain.  He  obtained  the  rescript  of  Pope  Pius  for 
the  canonical  erection  of  the  new  Order  early  in  1816. 

“Up  to  this  time  the  Sisters  had  not  assumed  any 
religious  costume.  It  was  now  necessary  they  should 
chose  a  dress,  at  once  simple,  inexpensive,  and  suitable 
to  their  profession.  Though  composed  of  plain  black 
stuff  it  is  not  inelegant.  The  veil  is  ample,  and  falls 
rather  close  to  the  face  ;  the  skirt,  when  not  pinned  up  at 
working  hours,  falls  behind  in  the  manner  of  a  half  train, 
and  the  sleeves  are  wide.  The  guimpe  is  black  and  no 
white  is  seen  except  in  the  folds  of  linen  about  the  face 
and  throat.  One  thing  alone  is  brilliant — the  solid  broad 
brass  Cross,  bearing  the  image  of  the  crucified  Saviour 
on  one  side.  Suspended  from  the  girdle  are  the  rosary 
beads  and  the  steel  chains  to  which  are  attached  scissors, 
key  and  other  requisites  for  the  sick-room  or  the  work¬ 
room. 

“In  putting  on  the  religious  habit,  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  did  not  relinquish  their  surnames.  Outside  the 
convent  they  are  called  Mrs.  Aikenhead,  Mrs.  Walsh, 
and  so  on.  In  the  community  the  foundress  was  never 
called  ‘  Mother  Augustine,’  for,  from  first  to  last,  she 
was  invariably  ‘  the  Rev.  Mother  Mother  Cather¬ 
ine,  indeed,  was  only  for  a  short  time  known  to  the 
world  in  general  as  ‘  Mrs.  Walsh  ’.  The  poor,  owing 
perhaps  to  the  singular  motherliness  of  her  countenance 
and  manner,  caught  at  the  title  and  spoke  ot  her  and 
addressed  her  only  as  Mother  Catherine.  In  the  end 
rich  and  poor  alike  called  her  by  no  other  name  ;  and 
in  common  parlance  it  was  curious  enough  to  hear  the 
associated  names  of  Mrs.  Aikenhead  and  Mother 
Catherine.” 

The  little  community  increased  slowly  at  first.  The 
religious  habit  was  assumed  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost. 
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In  September,  the  first  public  clothing  took  place.  The 
preacher  took  as  his  text,  “  The  charity  of  Christ  urgeth 
us  This  became  the  motto  of  the  new  congregation. 

The  nuns  began  to  be  seen  in  the  lanes  and  back 
streets  of  Dublin,  visiting  the  sick  in  their  homes. 
They  taught  in  the  poor  school,  which  was  attended 
by  many  children  ;  the  number  of  Sisters  being  limited, 
the  work  was  heavy  and  the  strain  great.  Three  nuns 
died  soon  after  their  profession  (1817-1818). 

This  was  such  an  intense  grief  to  the  Rev.  Mother, 
that,  we  are  told,  to  her  last  day  she  could  not  allude  to 
their  deaths  without  deep  emotion.  She  was  indefatig¬ 
able  and  performed  several  duties.  Now  that  she  was 
at  work,  her  apprehensions  had  vanished.  “  Some¬ 
times  she  was  novice  mistress  in  the  place  of  Mother 
Catherine,  she  went  on  the  sick  mission  abroad,  whilst 
often  hers  was  the  hand  which  cooked  the  dinner  also 
and  washed  the  stairs  and  corridors.  The  former  was 
not  indeed  a  heavy  duty,  as  on  two  days  of  the  week,  it 
consisted  of  nothing  better  than  stirabout.  An  amusing 
incident  is  related  of  how  one  day,  when  all  the  sisters 
were  out,  the  Rev.  Mother  set  herself  the  task  of 
scouring  the  stairs.  She  was  in  the  midst  of  her  work 
with  her  long  skirt  pinned  back,  and  a  large  check 
apron,  covering  her  habit,  when  she  was  interrupted  by 
a  ring  at  the  door.  Descending  instantly  to  answer  the 
summons  she  found  that  a  distinguished  prelate  desired 
to  see  the  Superioress  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  She  at 
once  showed  the  visitor  into  the  reception  room,  and 
retired,  saying  the  Rev.  Mother  would  be  with  him 
presently.  In  a  few  minutes  the  apron  was  removed, 
the  skirt  let  down  and  Mrs.  Aikenhead  entered  the 
parlour  to  hold  high  converse  with  his  lordship,  who  ap¬ 
parently  never  connected  the  hard-working  serving 
Sister  that  had  admitted  him  with  the  dignified  and 
elegant  Mother  Superior  of  the  Order.” 
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In  1819,  the  house  of  refuge  in  Stanhope  Street  was 
opened.  Other  foundations  followed.  One,  in  Cork, 
had  a  special  interest  for  the  Rev.  Mother,  who  had 
long  ago  dreamt  of  founding  a  convent  in  her  native 
city.  When  she  entered  the  Bishop’s  house,  the  hall 
was  full  of  friends  ready  to  welcome  her.  Among  them 
stood  John  Rourke  in  whose  cottage  she  had  spent  her 
early  years.  She  forgot  all  else  and  threw  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  calling  “O  Daddy  John,”  to  the  amaze¬ 
ment  of  some  of  the  spectators.  She  was  no  less  de¬ 
lighted  to  meet  her  old  nurse,  and  while  in  Cork  paid 
many  visits  to  the  old  woman,  who  to  the  end  insisted 
on  calling  her  “  Miss  Mary”.  The  Cork  Sisters  were 
instructed  to  look  after  the  old  couple,  and  however 
busy  the  foundress  was  she  never  forgot  to  send  mes¬ 
sages  about  her  old  friends. 

The  nuns  were  greatly  welcomed  in  Cork.  They 
had  plenty  of  work  to  do.  The  people  were  poor,  and 
plague  and  cholera  made  cruel  havoc  of  the  population 
in  Cork,  and  all  through  Ireland. 

Many  were  the  duties  undertaken  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  ;  teaching  poor  children,  visiting  the  sick  and 
nursing  them,  while  others  undertook  the  solemn  duty 
of  visiting  the  prisoners  in  Kilmainham  jail.  It  came 
to  them  to  prepare  poor  condemned  women  to  meet 
their  fate.  They  visited  them  and  remained  with  them 
until  the  last  moment. 

When  the  cholera  broke  out  in  Ireland,  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  threw  themselves  into  the  work.  In  Dublin, 
Mother  Catherine  undertook  the  care  of  the  cholera 
patients  with  a  few  helpers.  Every  morning  the  Sisters 
went  to  the  cholera  hospital. 

“  Mother  Catherine  was  in  her  true  element  all  this 
time.  She  would  not  allow  herself  a  moment’s  rest. 
As  the  hospital  did  not  provide  certain  little  luxuries 
which  she  considered  might  contribute  to  the  comfort  of 
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the  convalescents,  she  set  out  every  morning,  with  a 
basket  under  her  nun’s  cloak  laden  with  supplies.  She 
also  took  with  her  large  lawn  handkerchiefs  to  wipe  off 
the  ice-cold  perspiration,  which  exuded  from  the  faces 
and  limbs  of  the  agonizing.  In  the  evening  she  gathered 
these  handkerchiefs,  brought  them  home,  washed  them 
herself,  so  as  to  have  them  ready  for  the  next  day,  nor 
would  she  allow  anyone  to  do  this  for  her  or  to  help 
her ;  no,  there  was  no  use  in  offering  or  entreating. 
Mother  Catherine  in  this  would  have  her  way.”  Her 
helpers  were  indefatigable  and  devoted.  One  of  the 
Sisters  took  the  contagion  ;  but  in  a  few  days,  she  was 
on  her  feet  again,  attending  the  patients.  While  the  pestil¬ 
ence  raged,  the  Sisters  remained  at  their  post. 

In  Cork,  the  panic  among  the  poor  people  was  terri¬ 
fic.  They  had  no  confidence  in  the  doctors,  and  refused 
to  go  to  the  hospital  for  cholera  patients.  It  was  only 
when  they  heard  that  the  “  walking  nuns  ”  (that  was  the 
name  some  of  the  poor  people  called  the  Sisters  of 
Charity)  would  nurse  them  in  the  hospital,  that  they 
consented  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  heroic  devotion 
of  the  Sisters  in  Dublin  and  in  Cork  was  a  great  joy 
and  consolation  to  their  Mother  who,  in  1831,  was  struck 
down  with  illness,  and  had  to  retire  to  Sandymount,  and 
give  up  all  active  work.  She  was  confined  to  her  couch 
for  years,  and  suffered  weary  pain.  Her  patience  and 
cheerfulness  during  those  years  of  bodily  torture  were  a 
wonderful  lesson  to  the  Sisters.  She  was  able  to  work 
with  her  head,  if  not  her  body,  and  to  direct  her  children. 
Indeed,  she  did  perhaps  more  for  her  congregation  with 
her  head  than  she  could  have  done  with  her  hands.  She 
devoted  great  attention  to  drawing  up  the  rules  of  the 
Order.  The  constitutions  which  cost  so  much  time  and 
thought  and  labour,  have  been  the  means  of  carrying 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  through  their  arduous  work  for 
many  a  generation. 
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All  the  while  the  Order  was  growing.  The  penitent 
asylum  was  started.  In  1833,  the  Constitutions  of  the 
Congregation  were  confirmed.  This  was  a  great  joy 
to  the  Rev.  Mother  and  to  her  devoted  friend,  Dr. 
Murray. 

III. 

A  great  wish  of  Mrs.  Aikenhead  was  to  have  a 

o 

hospital  in  Dublin.  As  a  first  step,  she  sent  three  Sisters 
to  Paris  to  be  trained  in  the  care  of  the  sick.  They  re¬ 
mained  for  a  year  at  the  Pitie.  Friends  gave  Mrs. 
Aikenhead  the  means  of  buying  the  house  for  the  hos¬ 
pital.  In  1834,  St.  Stephen’s  hospital  was  purchased. 
Many  criticized  the  undertaking,  thinking  it  was  not 
work  suited  for  nuns.  However,  difficulties  only  seemed 
to  arouse  Mrs.  Aikenhead’s  courage.  Her  health  had 
somewhat  improved,  and  she  came  to  live  in  the  new 
hospital.  St.  Vincent’s  was  opened  in  April,  1835,  with 
twelve  beds  for  female  patients,  “  although  Mrs.  Aiken¬ 
head  could  not  at  the  time  reckon  with  certainty  on 
even  £20  a  year  for  their  support  ”.  But  the  beds  were 
soon  filled,  and  the  applications  were  so  many,  that  ward 
after  ward  was  opened.  Dr.  O’ Farrell,  the  kind  and 
able  physician,  who  had  attended  Mrs.  Aikenhead  in  her 
long  illness,  was  the  first  doctor  of  the  hospital  and  gave 
his  attendance  free.  “  The  first  operation  in  the  hospital 
was  on  a  poor  little  boy,  who  lay  in  the  Rev.  Mother’s 
lap  while  it  was  being  performed.” 

The  hospital  grew  at  such  a  rate  that  the  house  next 
door  had  to  be  purchased  and  transformed  into  wards. 

For  the  next  ten  years  Mrs.  Aikenhead  remained  at 
St.  Vincent’s.  She  was  so  far  recovered  that  she  was 
able  to  go  through  the  wards  and  occasionally  descend 
to  the  reception-room. 

Extracts  from  the  notes  of  one  of  her  nuns  may  help 
to  realize  what  the  foundress  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
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was  to  her  daughters.  “  One  of  my  earliest  recollec¬ 
tions,”  says  Mother  M.  T - ,  “  is  having  been  brought 

when  a  child  of  about  five  years  of  age  to  visit  a  relation 
who  was  a  nun  in  one  of  the  convents  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity.  Mrs.  Aikenhead  came -to  the  parlour.  She 
was  an  elegant-looking  woman,  tall  and  slight,  with  dark 
grey  eyes,  almost  black,  and  an  aquiline  nose.  Her 
bearing  was  majestic,  but  there  was  great  benignity  in 
her  countenance,  and  her  smile  was  very  sweet.  Her 
manners  were  simple  and  playful,  which  gave  her  an 
attraction  for  children  and  gained  their  confidence.  I 
at  once  got  into  chat  with  her,  and  her  manner  and 
words  were  never  forgotten  by  me,  for,  taking  me  up 
in  her  arms,  she  said  :  ‘  When  Margy  is  fifteen  years 
old,  I  shall  tell  her  a  secret  which  it  much  concerns  her 
to  hear’.  We  were  taken  through  the  convent,  and 
Mrs.  Aikenhead  said  :  ‘  Would  little  Margy  like  this 
cell?’  ‘Oh,  no,’  cried  I,  running  out  of  it  as  fast  as  I 
could.  Nevertheless,  the  incident  made  an  impression 
on  me.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  I  actually  did  receive  the 
first  impressions  of  holy  vocation  to  become  a  Sister  of 
Charity  ;  which  I  did  my  utmost  to  treat  as  an  illusion. 
My  parents  had  a  dislike  to  nuns,  and  from  the  time  my 
aunt  died,  which  was  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight, 
I  never  had  any  communication  with  Mrs.  Aikenhead, 
or  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties 
and  opposition  the  call  was  responded  to,  and  six  years 
later  Mother  Mary  Augustine  received  into  her  congre¬ 
gation  ‘her  wild  Irish  girl’  as  she  used  to  call  me. 

“As  time  went  on,  I  was  very  much  with  her,  and 
had  every  opportunity  of  studying  her  character,  testing 
her  patience,  and  seeing  her  under  the  most  trying  cir¬ 
cumstances.  I  was  particularly  struck  by  her  greatness 
of  soul,  and  her  perfect  freedom  of  action,  irrespective  of 
worldly  opinion  ;  the  ease  with  which  she  referred  every¬ 
thing  to  God  ;  and  her  open,  genial,  good-natured  man- 
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ner  of  acting  with  every  one  who  came  in  contact  with 
her.  Her  nobility  of  character  was  shown  by  her  uni¬ 
versal  benevolence  and  generosity.  She  never  did  what 
is  called  a  little  or  a  small  thing.  She  was  thought  by 
the  world  to  be  exacting  in  respect  to  monetary  affairs  ; 
stiff  and  unbending  with  regard  to  the  dower  of  those 
she  admitted  as  members  of  the  Order ;  nothing  could 
be  more  false ;  and  many  of  her  children  now  living 
can  bear  testimony  to  the  off-handed  manner  in  which 
she  dealt  with  them  about  money  matters,  especially  if 
she  thought  their  families  were  straitened  in  circum¬ 
stances.  ...  Her  integrity  and  justice  made  her  loved 
and  respected  by  all  men  in  trade  who  had  transactions 
of  business  with  her.  .  .  .  She  would  be  greatly  pained 
at  any  cutting  down  what  she  called  honest  charges  or 
trying  to  get  things  too  cheap — which  she  used  to  term 
huckstering.” 

In  despatching  a  messenger  from  one  convent  to 
another  on  business,  she  would  be  sure  to  send  a  scrap 
of  writing  to  the  Sister  in  charge,  telling  her  to  take  care 
the  bearer  was  not  sent  back  without  her  dinner. 

“  It  was  a  habit  with  her  on  wet  days  (when  staying 
in  a  house  to  which  a  public  laundry  was  attached)  to 
ring  her  bell  and  send  word  to  the  Sister  over  the  institu¬ 
tion  to  see  that  the  cartresses  changed  their  wet  clothes 
and  got  something  to  eat,  and  that  the  man  who  drove 
the  cart  should  be  properly  refreshed,  and  that  after 
this  had  been  done  the  poor  horse  should  be  well  taken 
care  of. 

“  She  had  a  great  objection  to  have  the  children  in 
any  of  the  institutions  punished  though,  of  course,  it  had 
to  be  done  occasionally.  Every  ingenuity  would  be  used 
in  begging  them  off.” 

Mrs.  Aikenhead  was  of  a  most  industrious  turn.  She 
never  lost  a  moment.  “Even  while  speaking  to  you 
she  would  be  busy  folding  papers  or  burning  envelopes 
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or  making  little  fancy  boxes  as  prizes  for  the  poor. 
When  I  was  applying  for  admission  to  the  Congregation, 
I  went  to  visit  her  at  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  and  found 
the  Superior-General  seated  with  a  quantity  of  spoons  on 
the  table  before  her.  They  were  all  of  Britannia  metal, 
and  she  was  employed  engraving  a  cross  on  them  with  a 
pin,  which  was  intended  to  mark  them  as  belonging  to  the 
Congregation.  I  was  wonder-struck  at  finding  her  at  this 
humble  work.  She  at  once  saw  by  my  countenance  that 
I  was  astonished,  and  handing  me  one  of  the  spoons  to 
look  at,  she  said  :  ‘  My  child,  it  is  very  little  matter  what 
we  are  doing  for  God,  provided  we  are  doing  it  in  the 
best  possible  way  we  can.  And  what  would  you  say  if 
I  sent  you  to  pick  straws,  when  you  come  to  the  Congre¬ 
gation.’  These  few  words  gave  me  a  high  idea  of  the 
value  of  purity  of  intention  in  the  smallest  and  most  in¬ 
different  action.  As  she  paid  great  attention  to  small 
things  herself,  she  likewise  required  the  same  exactness 
in  those  under  her.  A  lay  sister  who  had  charge  of  the 
halls  and  parlours  had  erroneous  ideas  of  recollection, 
and  thought  it  necessary  to  keep  her  eyes  down.  Rev. 
Mother  met  her  one  day  in  the  hall,  when  as  usual  her 
eyes  were  on  the  floor.  ‘  Biddy,  I  don’t  like  people  who 
always  look  down,’  said  she.  ‘  Look  up,  child,’  she 
added,  pointing  with  her  finger  to  the  ceiling,  from  which 
a  large  cobweb  was  hanging.  Biddy  looked  up  in  utter 
amazement.  ‘And  now,  my  child,’  continued  the  Rev. 
Mother,  ‘if  you  looked  up  more  to  the  heavens,  you 
would  do  your  work  in  a  more  perfect  way  for  God.’ 

“  She  had  a  natural  tendency  to  see  the  ridiculous, 
and  could  give  a  most  appropriate  and  humorous  answer 
after  her  own  fashion.  For  instance,  when  a  Sister 
would  begin  to  lament  the  perversity  of  the  young  flock 
entrusted  to  her  charge  and  the  difficulty  to  make  them 
go  the  right  way,  she  would  look  at  her  and  say : 
‘  Thank  God,  my  child,  in  all  the  bad  things  we  did,  we 
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didn’t  marry !  ’  or,  when  the  post  would  bring  some  not 
very  agreeable  news  from  the  different  houses,  she  had 
a  way  of  musing  over  the  news,  till  I  would  ask  : 
“  Mother,  what’s  the  matter  now  ?  ’  ‘  What’s  the  matter, 
my  child  ?  Do  you  remember  the  old  song?  Well, 
then,  I’m  just  like  the  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe. 
I  have  so  many  children  I  don’t  know  what  to  do.’ 

“  It  was  my  duty  for  some  time  to  go  to  the  Head 
Superioress  in  the  morning  at  a  fixed  hour,  after  she  had 
made  her  meditation  ;  and  on  a  certain  morning,  not  be¬ 
ing  summoned  at  the  usual  time,  I  waited  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time,  and  thought  she  must  have  got  into  ecstasy, 
as  my  idea  of  her  sanctity  was  very  great.  I  determined 
to  venture  in,  most  anxious  to  behold  some  supernatural 
operation,  and  crept  noiselessly  by  her  bed,  the  curtains 
of  which  were  drawn  all  round.  I  came  to  the  foot  of 
the  bed  and  opened  gently  the  curtain,  expecting  to  see 
our  dear  Mother  raised  in  the  air.  When  she  pleased 
she  had  a  most  comical  expression,  and  this  she  used  to 
the  full  on  the  present  occasion,  as  she  asked  :  4  What 
did  I  expect  to  see  ?  ’  On  hearing  my  simple  expectations 
she  burst  into  one  of  her  merriest  fits  of  laughter. 

“  Her  kindness  of  heart  shone  forth  with  great  bril¬ 
liancy  in  the  correction  of  her  religious  children.  She 
had  a  happy  knack  of  making  one  feel  one  had  done 
wrong  and  healing  a  wounded  heart  when  the  fault  was 
not  deliberate.  On  a  certain  occasion,  when  I  was  serv¬ 
ing  at  table,  and  not  well  up  to  the  business,  I  got  a 
large  dish  with  a  great  leg  of  mutton  and  turnips  to  carry 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  refectory.  I  was  fairly  tired  and 
when  I  got  to  the  door  I  could  bear  the  load  no  longer 
and  let  the  dish  and  its  contents  fall  in  the  middle 
of  the  refectory.  When  I  saw  what  I  had  done  I 
thought  of  course  that  it  was  a  crime  of  deep  magnitude 
I  ran  off  to  hide,  leaving  the  community  to  do  the  best 
they  could  with  the  leg  of  mutton.  It  was  not  long  until 
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the  story  was  carried  to  the  Rev.  Mother,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  sent  for  the  delinquent.  I  was  found  in  some 
corner  breaking  my  heart.  I,  of  course,  went  to  her 
room.  She  met  me  with  open  arms,  saying  :  ‘  O,  my 
child,  what  happened  you  ?  They  gave  you  such  a 
large  dish  to  carry.  Are  you  hurt?  ’  ‘  No,  Rev.  Mother, 
but  I  have  broken  the  dish  and  thrown  the  leg  of  mutton 
on  the  floor.’  W  ell,  my  child,  what  of  that  ?  If  the  mutton 
won’t  go  to  them,  they  can  go  to  the  mutton.  Come 
now,  you  must  sit  down  and  take  a  glass  of  wine  and 
forget  all  about  it.’  This  reassured  me  and  I  saw  that 
I  was  not  going  to  be  turned  out  this  time.  .  .  . 

“  When  I  was  employed  on  the  visitation  of  the  poor, 
I  took  cases  rather  enthusiastically.  On  one  occasion  I 
got  a  call  to  a  poor  woman  whom  I  found  in  a  cellar  not 
easy  to  reach  on  account  of  the  darkness  of  the  passage 
leading  down  to  it.  She  was  apparently  in  a  dying 
state,  lying  on  a  straw  pallet,  with  a  dead  child  beside 
her,  and  other  children  playing  on  the  flags  near  the 
bed.  The  poor  mother  was  so  ill  and  helpless  she  was 
unable  to  remove  the  dead  child  ;  nor  did  there  appear 
to  be  any  one  to  look  after  her  or  the  children.  It  was 
Sunday  and  none  of  the  neighbours  had  come  to  the 
wretched  abode.  I  was  greatly  struck  by  the  state  of 
destitution  and  helplessness  I  found  the  family  in  ;  and 
so  with  my  companion  I  tried  to  remove  the  little  corpse, 
and  make  the  poor  sufferer  more  comfortable  by  giving 
her  some  nourishment.  All  this  took  a  considerable 
time,  and  caused  me  to  be  beyond  my  appointed  hour  at 
the  convent.  On  my  return  I  went  at  once  to  the  Rev. 
Mother,  who  was  staying  at  that  house  and  not  at  the 
hospital.  She  smiled  when  she  noticed  my  distress  and 
woe.  ‘  Well,  my  heart,  what  has  happened  ?  ’  she  asked. 
‘  O  Mother,’  I  said,  ‘  I  came  across  such  a  distressing 
case  that  I  could  not  leave  without  doing  something  for  the 
sufferer,’  and  then  I  related  to  her  what  I  had  witnessed. 
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She  looked  earnestly  at  me,  and  said,  ‘My  child,  what 
would  you  wish  to  do  for  them  ?  ’  ‘  O  Mother,  if 
the  poor  woman  could  be  taken  into  St.  Vincent’s 
Hospital  to  save  her  life  for  her  little  family  !  ’  ‘  By  all 

means,  my  child,’  she  said,  ‘go  back  and  bring  her  your¬ 
self  to  St.  Vincent’s.  Tell  Mother  Rectress  it  is  the 
Sunday  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  that  I  send  her  this 
poor  creature  in  commemoration  of  the  parable  of  the 
day.’  I  did  not  lose  much  time  in  flying  back  to  my 
poor  woman  and  doing  as  I  was  desired.  She  was  re¬ 
ceived  into  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  and  restored  to 
her  family.  But  the  kind  and  genial  manner  in  which 
the  act  was  done  was  long  remembered  by  me  with 
gratitude. 

“  In  my  young  days  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
spirit  of  family  or  union  encouraged  and  propagated  in 
all  our  houses,  especially  in  the  convent  where  the  Rev. 
Mother  resided.  All  felt  her  truly  the  large-hearted 
Mother  no  matter  what  business  they  came  on.  I  re¬ 
member  feeling  this — our  dear  Rev.  Mother’s  hospita¬ 
lity — a  great  addition  to  my  work  as  ministress  ;  for  I 
was  constantly  running  about  looking  for  beds  for  all 
those  she  would  offer  them  to  ;  and  as,  of  course,  my 
own  was  the  easiest  got,  I  was  constantly  shifting  from 
one  shake-down  to  another.  Some  busybody  was  kind 
enough  to  tell  the  Rev.  Mother  this.  So  she  sent  for 
me  one  morning  and  said  :  ‘  Pray,  where  did  you  sleep 
last  night  ?  ’  ‘On  such  a  sofa,  Rev.  Mother,’  I  replied. 

‘  Why,  child,  I  hear  you  seldom  sleep  in  your  cell !  ’ 
‘Well,  that’s  true,  Rev.  Mother,  for  you  are  constantly 
offering  beds  to  visitors  when  there  are  none  to  be  had.’ 
She  looked  archly  at  me  and  replied  :  ‘  Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  when  you  came  to  the  convent  you  left  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  S behind  you  at  the  gate,  and  that  it  is  Mary 

Aikenhead  you  have  the  charge  of  (in  your  own  person)  ? 
Now,  I  would  have  you  know,  little  woman,  that  I  will 
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not  be  thrown  about  from  sofa  to  sofa  every  night ;  so 
that  in  future  you’ll  remember  that  you  are  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  Mary  Aikenhead  out  of  her  room  without  express 
permission,  and  that  by  no  means  are  you  to  treat  her 
to  the  worst  of  everything  going.’!; 

Her  life  was  very  suffering,  but  most  uncomplaining. 
She  never  alluded  to  the  torture  she  was  enduring,  ex¬ 
cept  when  some  one  of  those  immediately  about  her  would 
say:  “Mother,  are  you  in  pain?”  Then  she  would 
answer :  “  Oh,  yes,  child,  in  the  greatest ;  but  the  good 
doctor  will  mend  us  up,  and  God  will  get  another  turn 
out  of  us  One  morning,  being  ill,  she  was  asked  : 
“  How  are  you  to-day,  Mother?”  In  her  own  cheerful 
style,  she  replied  :  “  Ah,  how  could  I  be,  my  dear  child, 
but  like  a  crock  that  you  may  have  seen  in  the  country, 
tied  up  with  cords,  and  kept  together  by  careful  hand¬ 
ling.  Only  for  the  charity  and  care  of  our  dear  Sisters, 

I  should  long  ago  have  come  asunder.  So  now,  that’s 
what  your  old  Mother  is — a  cracked  vessel.” 

I  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  pleasure  of  giving 
the  reader  the  very  words  of  one  who  knowing  and 
loving  Mary  Aikenhead,  brings  her  very  vividly  before 
us  in  her  courageous  and  cheerful  endurance. 

IV. 

Many  were  the  visitors  who  came  to  St.  Vincent’s 
Hospital  to  see  Mrs.  Aikenhead.  Receiving  them 
greatly  added  to  her  many  duties.  “  I  really  think,” 
she  writes,  “  that  the  new  staircase  must  be  very  much 
easier  than  the  old — so  many  folk  make  their  way  up  to 
me — and  little  visits,  although  seemingly  all  on  business, 
are  a  sad  drawback  to  me — moreover,  a  wearisome  task 
by  the  time  of  dinner.”  And  the  worst  of  it  was  that 
those  who  came  once  usually  came  again.  “Her  mind 
was  well  stored  with  useful  knowledge,”  writes  one  who 
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knew  her,  “  not  only  in  spiritual  matters,  but  also  in 
secular  learning.  Her  judgment  was  clear. 

“  She  worshipped  truth,”  continues  her  biographer, 
“and  greatly  admired  beautiful  simplicity  ;  and  in  candi¬ 
dates  for  admission  to  her  congregation  sincerity  of 
mind  was  one  of  the  first  qualifications  she  required. 
About  the  letter  of  a  nun,  who  had  written  a  highly- 
coloured  description  of  a  scene,  Mrs.  Aikenhead  re¬ 
marked,  “  I  wish  we  could  teach  folk  the  importance  of 
simplicity.  Truth  suffers  always  from  any  deviation 
from  beautiful  simplicity.  That  letter  was,  in  fact, 
untrue.  Embellishments  are  said  to  be  natural  to 
people  from  the  South.  Now,  don  t  say  that  I  ought 
not  to  see  faults  in  my  own  country,  but,  my  dear,  true 
patriotism  wishes  the  real  perfection  and  blessings  for 
that  country  it  loves.”  She  made  Protestants  as 
welcome  to  her  hospital  as  Catholics.  She  took  pains 
to  see  that  ministers  should  have  every  opportunity  of 
visiting  members  of  their  flock  who  were  patients  of  the 
hospital.  The  second  physician  whom  she  appointed 
was  Dr.  Bellingham,  a  Protestant,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  party  spirit  ran  high. 

Dr.  Pusey  was  among  the  visitors  who  paid  long 
visits  to  Mrs.  Aikenhead.  He  expressed  a  wish  to 
witness  a  religious  profession,  and  “  his  respectful  de¬ 
meanour  and  recollected  <  manner  much  struck  those 
who  observed  him  ”. 

Dr.  afterwards  Cardinal  Wiseman,  who  came  to 
Dublin  in  1839,  had  a  long  interview  with  Mrs.  Aiken¬ 
head.  The  Christian  Brothers  were  among  her  most 
welcome  visitors.  She  was  very  grateful  to  them  for 
the  help  they  had  given  the  Sisters  in  the  difficult  work 
of  teaching.  In  Dublin  and  in  Cork  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  and  the  Christian  Brothers  had  lent  one  another 
a  hand  on  many  a  good  work.  A  future  Christian 
Brother,  Gerald  Griffin,  came  to  visit  his  sister,  who 
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was  a  novice,  and  was  taken  to  pay  his  respects  to  Mrs. 
Aikenhead.  “  The  first  time  he  saw  the  Rev.  Mother, 
his  sister  was  all  anxiety  to  know  what  he  thought  of 
the  woman  whom  she  loved  and  revered  so  much.  But 
wayward  Gerald  was  not  in  a  communicative  mood,  and 
all  he  would  say  was  :  “  She’ll  do  ”.  However,  Sister 
M.  Baptist,  if  she  could  not  coax  her  brother  into  a 
“  panegyric,”  had  the  joy  of  knowing  how  deep  an 
interest  Mrs.  Aikenhead  took  in  the  writings  of  the 
author  of  the  Collegians  and  of  the  poem  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity.  She  had  all  his  books  in  her  bookcase. 

Another  poet  came  to  St.  Vincent’s,  not  as  a  visitor, 
but  as  patient.  “  A  pale,  ghost-like  creature,  with 
snow-white  hair  tossed  over  his  forehead,  and  falling 
lankly  on  either  side  of  a  face,  handsome  in  outline, 
bloodless  and  wrinkled — -James  Clarence  Mangan  was 
carried  up  to  St.  Patrick’s  Ward.”  The  poet’s  remark 
proved  that  he  appreciated  the  change  from  his  miser¬ 
able  garret.  As  he  was  laid  in  bed,  he  exclaimed,  “  Oh, 
the  luxury  of  clean  sheets”.  He  was  a  troublesome 
patient,  but  the  Sisters  knew  how  to  excuse  the  way¬ 
wardness  of  genius.  One  of  them  remarked,  “Those 
poets  have  nerves  at  every  pore”.  We  may  be  sure 
that  the  weeks  at  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital  were  a  plea¬ 
sant  break  in  the  poet’s  mournful  years  of  physical  and 
mental  misery. 

Mrs.  Aikenhead  took  deep  interest  in  the  training  of 
novices.  She  saw  candidates  to  admission  several  times 
before  they  entered  the  noviceship.  And  before  pro¬ 
fession,  the  young  sisters  were  sent  to  St.  Vincent’s,  and 
were  under  the  Rev.  Mother’s  eye.  She  was  constantly 
telling  them  they  should  try  to  cultivate  every  good  gift 
God  bestowed  on  them.  They  should  keep  their  eyes 
about  them.  She  would  repeat :  “We  don’t  want  chil¬ 
dren  here  ;  we  want  young  women  who  have  sense,  and 
know  how  to  use  it  ”.  Those  who  did  foolish  or  stupid 
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thing's,  under  the  idea  that  they  were  cultivating  piety, 
she  called  “holy  pokers”.  She  would  say:  “I  dont 
want  to  have  my  nuns  holy  pokers.  Perfection  consists 
in  doing  our  ordinary  actions  in  a  perfect  manner. 

She  liked  to  see  the  young  sisters  busy  and  happy. 
She  would  remind  them  that  “  God  loves  the  cheerful 
giver,”  and  that  if  they  were  happy,  they  must  try  and 
make  others  happy  too. 

Her  letters  to  her  many  children  are  full  of  sound 
advice  in  worldly  affairs  and  religious  life.  She  took  an 
intense  part  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  her  large  family. 
The  death  of  her  children  was  a  heavy  blow  to  her,  and 
her  letters  prove  how  she  felt  it. 

The  Sisters  of  Charity  were  called  to  undertake 
work  in  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  Clonmel;  the  Blind 
Asylum  was  started  in  Merrion.  Mrs.  Aikenhead  took 
an  intense  interest  in  each  new  foundation.  But,  to  the 
end,  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital  was  very  dear  to  her  heart. 
In  carrying  out  this  work,  she  had  not  only  to  meet  a 
good  deal  of  indifference  and  even  hostile  criticism  from 
outsiders.  That  was  hard  enough,  but  more  painful  re¬ 
mained  to  be  faced.  Opposition  came  from  within. 
Unsubmissive  spirits  tried  to  get  the  younger  sisters  to 
express  dissent  to  the  work  carried  on  at  St.  Vincent’s. 
The  efforts  made  to  stir  up  trouble  led  to  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congregation  leaving  the  Order  ;  but  they 
were  few  in  numbers,  and  the  great  mass  of  Sisters  clung 
to  Mrs.  Aikenhead  and  their  fidelity  made  up  to  her  for 
the  pain  and  anguish  of  mind  she  went  through,  before 
she  knew  what  the  extent  of  the  danger  was.  The 
sad  experience  of  that  time  helped  to  sharpen  Mrs. 
Aikenhead’s  acuteness.  In  later  years  it  was  said  of  her 
that  she  could  read  people  on  the  spot. 

Many  were  the  criticisms  she  had  to  face.  Some 
people  thought  she  was  not  pushing  her  institute  with 
sufficient  rapidity.  She  was  blamed  for  doing  too  little, 
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because  she  would  not  start  communities,  without  some 
help  to  start  the  new  convent,  and  the  security  of  a  small 
income.  Then  she  was  blamed  for  doing  too  much. 
Also  for  not  keeping  an  aspirant,  who  had  proved  un¬ 
suitable  to  the  work  that  awaited  a  Sister  of  Charity. 
She  warned  her  daughters  not  to  be  deterred  from  do¬ 
ing  what  was  right  by  fear  of  blame.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  warned  them  against  the  feeling  of  jealousy 
aroused  by  the  success  of  other  religious  Orders.  A 
good  deal  of  idle  gossip  was  indulged  in  as  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  rivalry  between  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy.  She  warned  her  daughters  against 
indulging  in  any  recrimination  of  this  kind  and  she 
took  pleasure  in  recognising  the  good  work  carried  on 
by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  the  Good  Shepherd 
nuns. 

In  1845,  a  convent  was  opened  at  Harold’s  Cross. 
The  novices  were  transferred  to  the  new  house  and 
Mrs.  Aikenhead  was  ordered  there.  It  cost  her  a  pang 
to  leave  St.  Vincent’s,  but  she  enjoyed  the  change  to 
the  country.  She  also  enjoyed  being  surrounded  by 
the  young  members  of  the  Congregation.  “  She  used 
to  take  great  pleasure  in  having  the  novices  accompany 
her  when  she  went  out  in  her  bath  chair.  They  would 
all  laugh  and  talk  and  draw  her  round  and  round  the 
lawn.  If  anything  amusing  turned  up  she  enjoyed  the 
fun  like  the  merest  girl  of  the  party,  and  if  any  untoward 
accident  occurred  she  set  the  matter  to  rights  in  her 
peculiarly  decisive  manner,  or  prescribed  one  of  her 
ludicrously  simple  remedies.  A  novice  was  one  day 
drawing  the  bath  chair,  when  to  her  horror  she  upset 
the  vehicle  and  the  Rev.  Mother  fell  to  the  ground. 
Age  and  infirmity  made  it  no  easy  matter  to  raise  the 
heavy  form  ;  but  all  Mrs.  Aikenhead’s  anxiety  was  about 
the  terrified  novice,  who,  thinking  she  had  done  irre¬ 
parable  mischief,  turned  deadly  pale.  The  Mother  took 
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great  pains  to  comfort  her  and  then  sent  her  to  the 
house  to  get  a  glass  of  wine.” 

Mrs.  Aikenhead’s  correspondence  was  a  laborious 
work.  There  are  about  1500  letters  collected  in  the 
mother-house  ;  but  they  were  only  part  of  the  letters 
she  used  to  write  in  the  midst  of  many  interruptions  and 
calls  on  her  time,  and  while  suffering  from  intense  pain 
and  from  many  acute  attacks  of  illness. 

However,  she  enjoyed  intercourse  with  the  young, 
or  visits  from  any  of  her  old  friends,  some  of  whom,  like 
Mrs.  O’Brien  and  Dr.  Murray,  were  devoted  to  the  rev¬ 
erend  Mother,  as  they  had  been  to  the  bright  young  girl. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Murray  was  a  great  sorrow  (1852). 
He  had  been  the  adviser  and  friend,  the  confidant  of 
early  trials,  of  success,  and  of  subsequent  troubles.  The 
death  of  Mother  Catherine,  the  life-long  friend  and  com¬ 
panion,  was  another  great  grief. 

“  Mother  Catherine  was  the  beau  ideal  of  a  Sister 
of  Charity.  She  was  charity  personified.”  She  died  on 
Christmas  Eve,  1854. 

Mrs.  Aikenhead  lived  on  till  July,  1858.  Her  suf¬ 
ferings  were  indeed  severe  and  continuous.  Dropsy 
set  in.  Then  paralysis  ensued.  Physical  pain  was  only 
a  small  portion  of  her  suffering.  Her  interior  trials 
made  the  last  months  of  her  life  a  time  of  misery.  She 
slept  during  the  day,  but  all  night  long  she  passed  in 
prayer.  She  would  repeat  again  and  again  the  verse  of 
the  psalm  :  “For  with  the  lord  there  is  mercy,  and  with 
Him  there  is  plentiful  redemption”. 

Her  confessor  did  not  seem  to  understand  her  state 
of  trial,  and  could  not  comfort  her.  After  one  of  his 
visits,  she  said,  as  if  thinking  aloud  :  “  No  comfort,  no 
support”.  The  infirmarian  reminded  her  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  on  the  desert  island,  without  one  kindred  spirit 
to  commune  with.  She  replied,  “  True,  child,  true,” 
and  never  again  mentioned  the  subject. 
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“  Among  the  many  virtues  she  practised  in  her  iast 
days,  humility  was  conspicuous.  .  .  .  Once  when  the 
mind  was  wandering  a  little,  she  fancied  that  her  bed 
was  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  other  Sisters,  and  asked 
in  the  gentlest  manner  if  she  might  have  one  only  like 
theirs  ;  but  then  suddenly  recollecting  herself,  she  was 
confounded  to  think  that  she  should  have  asked  to  be 
treated  like  the  rest  of  the  community.  Sometimes 
again  she  would  look  anxiously  round  the  room  saying  : 
“No  want,  no  practice  of  poverty,”  and  when  reminded 
that  under  her  circumstances  any  Sister  would  receive 
the  same  care  and  attention,  she  would  shake  her  head 
doubtingly  and  again  express  her  desire  for  some  prac¬ 
tice  of  poverty.  The  period  of  her  last  trial  was  merci¬ 
fully  shortened,  “and  her  mind  recovered  its  serenity 
before  the  end  came.  On  22  July,  1858,  she  received 
Holy  Viaticum  at  noon,  and  about  three  o  clock  on  the 
same  day,  as  her  children  knelt  around  her,  she  breathed 
her  last.” 

She  left  her  mark  on  the  Order  she  founded.  In 
all  the  convents  in  Ireland,  in  England,  in  Australia, 
where  the  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity  are  carrying  on  their 
manifold  activity,  their  work  has  a  character  of  practical 
spirit  and  refined  intellect  which  reflects  the  views  of 
the  foundress  of  the  Order. 
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Rene  Bazin’s  delightful  “  Memoires  d’une  Vieille  Fille  ” 
is  a  pleasant  proof  that  the  public  know  how  to  appreciate 
healthy  literature.  The  dainty  touches  which  make  us 
realize  that  the  life  of  an  old  maid  can  be  full  of  interest 
if  she  knows  how  to  make  an  interest  for  herself  among 
the  poor  and  suffering  are  so  true,  and  bring  such  a  live 
picture  before  one’s  mind,  that  when  I  laid  down  the 
volume  my  mind  went  from  Rene  Bazin’s  imaginary 
heroine  to  a  true  heroine  of  charity,  whose  life  I  had 
been  reading,  and  it  struck  me  once  again  how  much 
more  interesting  after  all  truth  is  than  fiction.  With  all 
his  art,  and  his  literary  gifts,  Rene  Bazin’s  old  maid  is 
inferior  in  attraction  to  E.  C.  Rickard’s  very  simple  ac¬ 
count  of  Miss  Skene’s  work.1 

The  book  interested  me  so  much,  I  fancy  it  will  give 
pleasure  to  readers  who  may  not  have  come  across  Miss 
Skene’s  life,  if  I  give  them  a  short  account  of  her  work. 

Jean  Ingelow’s  lines  which  preface  the  life  are  singu¬ 
larly  well  chosen  : — 

Take  joy  home 

And  make  a  place  in  thy  great  heart  for  her, 

And  give  her  time  to  grow  and  cherish  her  .  .  . 

It  is  a  comely  fashion  to  be  glad — 

Joy  is  the  grace  we  say  to  God. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  to  work  among 

1“ Felicia  Skene,”  a  Memoir.  E.  C.  Rickards:  John  Murray, 
1902. 
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the  poor,  one  must  be  sad  and  gloomy.  The  spirit  of 
joy  is  a  great  power  for  good,  and  those  who  have  the 
gift  of  humour  are  able  to  bring  more  comfort  and  help 
in  the  dark  corners  of  the  world  than  those  who  are 
wanting  in  it.  y 

Felicia  Skene  was  born  at  Aix  in  Provence  in  1821. 
Her  father  was  the  friend  to  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  so 
touchingly  alluded  in  the  Introduction  to  the  fourth  canto 
of  “  Marmion  ”.  He  was  a  cultivated  man,  and  took  an 
interest  in  scientific  and  historic  questions,  no  less  than 
in  industrial  and  philanthropical  work.  In  1806,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Forbes,  the  nephew 
of  a  famous  Jacobite  leader.  Mrs.  Skene  fully  shared  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  friendship,  and  she  was  the  only 
woman  to  whom  the  great  unknown  confided  the  secret 
of  the  authorship  of  the  Waverley  novels. 

Felicia  was  the  youngest  of  three  brothers  and  four 
sisters.  “Full  of  life  in  spirit  and  body,  merry  and 
affectionate,  she  was  the  life  of  the  house  wherever  she 
was.”  Her  biographer  tells  an  interesting  recollection 
of  her  childhood,  which  he  quotes  from  a  paper  she  con¬ 
tributed  to  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine  ”  in  1 895.  “  On  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  total  wreck  of  his  fortunes,  Scott  had  come  for 
quiet  and  refuge  from  visitors  to  my  father’s  house, 
where  he  was  as  free  as  in  his  own ;  but  he  said  frankly, 
that  he  felt  unequal  to  any  society  but  that  of  his  friend’s 
youngest  child,  who  would  amuse  him  with  her  merry 
bavardage.  So  I  was  left  alone  with  him  that  afternoon 
and  the  scene  is  present  to  me  as  if  it  were  yesterday. 
Sir  Walter,  addressing  me  with  the  gentle  ‘dearie’  he 
was  wont  to  apply  to  little  children,  told  me  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  speak  himself  at  all,  but  he  would  be  glad  to 
listen  to  some  fairy  stories  if  I  had  any  to  tell  him. 
Nothing  was  easier  to  me,  as  fairies  and  hobgoblins  were 
the  constant  companions  of  my  thoughts  at  that  period 
of  my  existence.  I  plunged  at  once  into  a  wild  inven- 
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tion  of  what  I  imagined  to  be  the  manners  and  customs 
of  such  frolicsome  beings,  to  all  of  which  he  listened 
patiently  for  a  long  time  and  often  laughed  out  heartily 
in  spite  of  his  over-hanging  gloom.  I  was  very  sorry 
when  a  grave  person  in  authority  came  to  take  me  back 
to  the  schoolroom,  and  leave  the  greatest  of  all  story¬ 
tellers  to  forget  the  child’s  fantastic  romance  in  his  own 
dark  thoughts.” 

She  relates  in  the  same  paper,  a  little  trick  of  hers 
to  discover  how  authors  look  and  behave  on  finding 
someone  engaged  in  reading  their  books.  “  What  could 
be  their  feelings?  Would  they  be  dreadfully  ashamed, 
or  perhaps  very  proud ;  or  would  they  snatch  the  book 
away  and  pretend  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  ?  ” 

One  day  Sir  Walter  was  dining  with  her  parents  and 
Felicia  tried  the  experiment.  As  dinner  was  over,  she 
settled  herself  by  the  fire  in  the  drawing  room  with  one 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novels  on  her  lap. 

“  I  waited  till  the  heavy  halting  step  of  the  great 
author  sounded  on  the  stair,  and  he  came  into  the  room, 
leaning  as  usual  on  the  strong  stick  which  his  lameness 
made  necessary.  He  came  towards  me  at  once,  with 
his  accustomed  cordial  kindness  to  children,  and  seeing 
me  apparently  engaged  in  reading,  he  said  with  a  smile  : 

‘  Well,  my  little  lady,  what  have  you  got  there?  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  the  Arabian  Nights.’  I  raised  my  head  very 
solemly  and  fixed  my  eyes  with  scrutinizing  gaze  on  his 
kind  face  as  I  said  slowly  :  ‘  No,  it  is  a  book  called  ‘  The 
Abbot’.  For  a  moment  he  looked  much  astonished  at 
the  audacity  of  this  mite  of  a  child,  for  whom  his  novels 
could  not  at  that  time  be  considered  suitable  reading, 
then  his  expression  changed  to  one  of  decided  dis¬ 
pleasure  and  he  half  turned  to  my  father,  who  had  not 
noticed  me ;  but  remembering  apparently  that  he  might 
draw  vials  of  wrath  on  my  head,  if  he  made  known  my 
impertinence,  he  gave  me  a  look  which  showed  me  that 
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I  was  at  once  to  close  the  book  and  put  it  away,  and 
then  he  left  me  and  engaged  my  father  in  conversation, 
so  that  my  small  escapade  should  not  be  known— which 
it  never  was,  till  I  now  reveal  it  some  sixty  years  later.” 

Felicias  favourite  sister,  Caroline,  was  nicknamed 
by  Sir  Walter  “  Curtinda”.  “  The  two  little  girls  seem 
to  have  had  an  equal  part  in  Scott’s  devotion  and  honour, 
shared  with  his  wonderful  little  friend,  Pet  Marjorie.” 

Felicia  was  seventeen  when  her  parents  left  Scotland 
and  went  to  live  in  Greece  (1838).  Her  sisters  married, 
and  she  remained  the  only  daughter  at  home.  She 
shared  in  her  father’s  intellectual  interests  and  enjoyed 
the  company  of  many  distinguished  people.  She  was 
the  companion  of  her  father  on  many  long  rides  into 
wild  mountainous  regions.  She  entered  thoroughly  into 
the  poetic  and  artistic  associations  of  Greece.  It  was  at 
that  time  she  made  her  first  literary  efforts  and  wrote 
poems,  which  in  later  life  she  judged  “simply  worthless 
and  defying  all  rules  of  versification”.  She  was  more 
successful  with  “  Wayfaring  Sketches  among  the  Greeks 
and  Turks”.  Those  were  days  when  travelling  was 
more  difficult,  and  when  writing  books  was  not  so  general 
as  nowadays.  Life  in  Greece  was  happy  and  bright, 
and  Felicia  took  pleasure  in  it  all.  The  variety  of 
nationalities,  classes  and  characters  she  came  across 
widened  her  mind  and  enlarged  her  sympathies. 

In  1846,  she  returned  to  England  with  her  parents, 
and  she  paid  a  visit  to  one  of  their  married  sisters  in 
Ireland.  There  she  met  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe, 
who  was  greatly  attracted  by  her.  This  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  life-long  friendship.  Miss  Cobbe’s  sketch  gives 
a  pleasant  account  of  Miss  Skene  in  those  days.  “  She 
was  not  at  all  handsome,  but  had  then,  and  always, 
great  distinction.  Nobody  could  mistake  the  fact  that 
she  was  a  well-born  woman,  and  her  simple,  unaffected, 
but  naturally  dignified  behaviour  charmed  every  one. 
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She  was  rather  tall  and  largely  made,  with  hair  of  the 
the  colour  which  in  those  days  was  condemned  as  red, 
and  at  a  more  artistic  period  much  admired.  She  was 
always  pale  and  had  rather  large  features,  and  grey  eyes 
full  of  softness  and  intelligence.  Her  voice  was  a  great 
charm.  It  was  a  delightfully  rich  and  full  one  in  con¬ 
versation  and  in  singing  a  superb  contralto.  ...  Her 
father,  to  whom  she  was  much  attached,  was  a  grey¬ 
haired  old  gentleman,  of  very  gentle  and  reposeful 
manners.” 

Miss  Cobbe  goes  on  to  say  that  she  and  her  friend 
were  unlike  the  majority  of  young  women,  “for  our  in¬ 
terminable  conversations  nearly  all  turned  on  theology, 
and  on  the  hopes  of  a  future  life,  which  she  maintained 
and  preached  with  passionate  persistency.  She  was 
then  and  always  quite  orthodox  in  her  views,  with  the 
slight  tinge  of  Ritualism,  just  beginning  to  show  itself  at 
Oxford.  .  .  . 

“  Nothing  could  exceed  her  sweetness  and  amiability 
to  me  in  all  our  arguments.  She  was  also  full  of  humour 
and  very  quick-witted.” 

Her  family  settled  down  at  Oxford  to  her  great 
satisfaction.  She  had  paid  several  visits  to  some  cousins 
there  and  had  been  attracted  by  the  social  and  intellec¬ 
tual  and  religious  aspects  of  Oxford. 

She  had  a  great  wish  to  be  of  use  to  the  poor,  and 
she  met  in  Oxford  a  clergyman,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who 
was  working  very  hard  in  his  parish,  and  who  had  a 
good  deal  of  influence  on  her. 

In  one  thing,  however,  she  held  out.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  wished  her  to  become  an  Anglican  Sister,  and  join 
a  convent  in  his  parish.  For  a  long  time,  we  are  told, 
he  indulged  in  a  hope  of  success,  “  from  observing  the 
long,  severe-looking  dress,  made  with  big  loose  sleeves, 
unlike  that  of  other  ladies,  which  she  adopted  at  one 
time,  and  regarded  it  as  a  step  to  donning  the  official 
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dress  of  a  regular  sister.  But  this  dress  did  not  give 
general  satisfaction.  1  Her  family  longed  to  see  her  in 
brighter  colours,  and  her  cousin,  Bishop  Forbes,  re¬ 
marked,  as  he  gazed  at  her  costume  :  ‘  I  like  whole 
sisters,  I  don’t  like  half  ones  ’. 

“  After  a  time  the  dress  was  discarded  for  an  ordinary 
one,  and  she  took  special  pleasure  in  wearing  a  little 
bright  colour  in  every  bonnet  as  a  flag  of  independence.” 

From  the  time  she  settled  in  Oxford  she  devoted  her 
energies  to  work  of  various  kinds  in  St.  Thomas’  parish. 
The  need  of  money  which  meets  all  who  embark  in 
philanthropic  work,  made  her  turn  her  literary  gift  to 
use.  She  wrote  religious  books,  of  which  “  The  Divine 
Master”  (1852)  was  the  most  successful — it  reached 
eleven  editions.  “  The  little  book  is  written  in  the  spirit 
of  Thomas  A.  Kempis  ;  there  are  passages  of  great 
beauty,  and  not  a  page  that  does  not  breathe  a  spirit  of 
lofty  devotion.  .  .  .  Some  will  think  the  language  over¬ 
strained,  and  if  it  had  been  written  at  a  later  period  of 
her  life,  there  would  probably  have  been  more  restraint.” 

II. 

Cholera  and  small-pox  broke  out  in  Oxford  in  1849 
and  in  1854.  Felicia  Skene  devoted  herself,  with  her 
friend,  Miss  Hughes  (Sister  Marion)  to  nurse  the  suf¬ 
ferers.  An  hospital  was  opened  for  the  patients. 
Felicia  undertook  to  look  after  those  who  were  too  ill  to 
be  moved  to  the  hospital.  She  had  a  number  of  nurses 
whom  she  superintended  and  instructed  in  their  duties. 
This  was  no  easy  matter,  as  some  were  quite  ignorant. 

Sir  Henry  Acland,  in  his  “  Memoir  of  the  Cholera 
of  Oxford,”  acknowledges  the  importance  of  the  visits  of 
“  a  lady  (who  desires  her  name  to  be  withheld)  to  every 
house  within  a  certain  area  to  instruct  the  nurses,  to 
comfort  the  sick,  to  cheer  the  disconsolate,  and,  where 
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need  was,  to  supply  a  sudden  emergency  or  to  relieve  a 
weary  attendant.  By  day  and  by  night  she  plied  this 
task,  and  when  she  rested,  or  where — as  long,  at  least, 
as  she  knew  of  a  house  where  disease  had  entered — is 
known  to  herself  alone.” 

Her  biographer  goes  on  :  “At  all  hours  Felicia  might 
have  been  seen  going  about  the  lowest  streets,  carrying 
hot  water  bottles  or  other  comforts  for  the  sufferers.  If 
she  were  not  sitting  up  at  night  with  one  of  them,  she 
was  willing  to  be  sent  for  at  any  moment.  The  front 
door  of  her  house  was  kept  on  the  latch,  to  make  her 
summons  easy.”  The  cholera  cases  were  often  terribly 
rapid.  The  patient  would  be  seized  with  violent  pains, 
and  in  a  couple  of  hours  all  would  be  over. 

The  cases  of  small-pox  she  found  even  more  painful. 
Those  who  were  stricken  down  with  it  were  so  changed 
as  scarcely  to  look  human.  She  would  sometimes  find 
the  sick  or  dying  left  alone,  and  on  her  would  fall  the 
responsibility  of  tending  them  through  the  night.  She 
would  have  to  lay  out  the  dead,  and  if  there  were  no 
friends  or  relations  to  attend  the  funeral,  she  would 
follow  the  dead  to  the  grave. 

Her  fearlessness  struck  all  with  whom  she  worked, 
and  encouraged  them,  while  it  rendered  her  the  less 
liable  to  catch  the  disease  herself.  “  It  was  impossible  for 
a  person  of  Felicias  nature  not  to  feel  the  strain  which 
the  constant  giving  out  of  sympathy  entails.  An  old 
friend  of  hers  remarked  that  one  of  her  strongest  char¬ 
acteristics  was  an  unusual  capacity  for  suffering.  Hap¬ 
pily,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  was  balanced  by  an  equal 
capacity  for  enjoyment.  A  queer  incident,  a  droll  saying, 
an  amusing  specimen  of  eccentricity  among  the  strange 
characters  with  whom  she  came  in  contact,  would  give 
her  real  enjoyment  and  make  her  laugh  till  the  tears  ran 
down  her  cheeks. 

“  She  was  shrewd  about  character,  and  could  be 
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keenly  annoyed.  Being  a  person  of  strong  feelings  and 
decided  opinions,  she  could  give  warm  expression  to  them 
at  times.  But  if  she  felt  that  she  was  warmer  than  the 
occasion  required,  she  was  always  ready  to  apologize. 

“As  to  her  generosity  in  giving,  the  difficulty  was  to 
restrain  it  within  bounds. 

“  She  was  able  to  earn  money  by  her  indefatigable 
pen  ;  but  still,  without  the  strictest  self-denial,  she  could 
never  have  given  away  the  large  sums  she  did.” 

She  had  a  strong  will,  and  one  of  her  hardest  tasks 
was  to  bring  it  under  self-control.  She  had  her  incon¬ 
sistencies.  Who  has  not  ?  “  There  were  so  many  sides 

to  her  nature  that  one  often  appeared  to  contradict  the 
other.  Sometimes  it  was  the  shrewd,  at  other  times  the 
credulous  side  of  her  that  was  paramount ;  now  the  tender, 
then  the  severe,  when  she  would  startle  her  friends  by 
the  uncompromising  sentences  she  would  pronounce  on 
offenders.”  Her  health  was  delicate.  She  suffered  from 
severe  headaches  and  heart  weakness  ;  attacks  of  rheu¬ 
matism  interrupted  her  work,  “but  she  rose  up  again 
with  fresh  spirit  and  vitality  ”. 

Miss  Skene’s  experiences  among  the  poor  led  her  to 
take  up  rescue  work,  at  a  time  when  far  less  was  done 
to  cope  with  the  evil  than  at  the  present  day.  It  may 
well  be  said  she  was  a  pioneer  in  a  field  of  activity  where 
many  are  now  following  in  her  footsteps.  She  was 
ready  to  see  poor  girls  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 
«  The  only  time  when  she  was  really  angry  with  an  old 
servant  who  lived  with  her,  and  who  was  more  apt  to 
assume  the  part  of  mistress  than  of  maid,  was  when  that 
autocrat  sent  a  girl  peremptorily  away  on  the  plea  that 
‘her  mistress  was  at  dinner’.  She  did  everything  in 
her  power  to  get  poor  girls  who  had  gone  wrong  ad¬ 
mitted  into  a  refuge  in  which  she  was  greatly  interested. 
She  received  permission  to  visit  disorderly  women  in  jail, 
and  she  would  plead  with  them  to  abandon  their  old  ways, 
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and,  after  they  were  released,  go  to  the  refuge,  ‘  where 
the  deaconesses  in  charge  would  welcome  them  and  help 
them  to  make  a  new  start  in  life,  and  where  she  herself 
would  visit  and  befriend  them 

When  she  persuaded  a  girl  to  go  to  the  refuge,  she 
would  take  her,  and  often  that  was  no  easy  task,  as  more 
than  once  it  happened  that  half-way  the  girl  would  try  to 
run  away.  “On  one  occasion,  Felicia  considered  that 
she  was  saved  by  her  familiar  spirit,  the  little  terrier  who 
accompanied  her  on  all  her  quests,  and  was  as  well 
known  as  his  mistress  in  hospital,  refuge,  and  peniten¬ 
tiary.  As  she  and  a  girl  were  on  their  way  to  a  refuge, 
Tatters  suddenly  set  up  a  volley  of  violent  barking  at 
her  young  companion  just  as  they  reached  a  cross-street. 
So  angry  was  he  that  he  seemed  as  if  he  would  have 
bitten  her.  The  girl  afterwards  told  Miss  Skene  that 
she  had  every  intention  of  running  away  when  they 
reached  that  turning,  if  the  dog’s  barking  had  not 
stopped  her.” 

When  the  girls  were  in  the  refuge,  her  interest  in 
them  was  tireless.  She  would  come  and  see  them  and 
help  them  to  get  a  situation.  When  they  went  away 
she  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  them. 

One  night  she  was  sitting  up,  when  she  heard  a  voice 
crying,  “  Where,  oh,  where  does  Miss  Skene  live  ?  ” 
She  ran  out  into  the  street  and  found  a  girl  in  utter  de¬ 
spair,  who  told  her  that  “  if  she  could  not  find  Miss 
Skene,  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  go  and  drown 
herself”. 

“  Her  help  and  advice  were  often  sought  in  difficult 
cases.  If  the  police  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  a 
girl,  they  would  come  to  Felicia  Skene,  in  the  conviction 
that  she  would  manage  her  if  no  one  else  did.” 
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III. 

Miss  Skene  took  great  pains  to  get  full  information 
about  penitentiaries  abroad.  She  often  found  fault  with 
the  system  of  such  institutions  in  England  as  being  too 
stern  and  not  allowing  scope  enough  for  the  restless 
spirit  of  many  of  the  poor  girls.  In  several  papers  and 
books  she  wrote  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  a  pamphlet 
called  “  Penitentiaries  and  Reformatories,”  she  put  for¬ 
ward  her  views  on  the  way  to  win  an  influence  on  the 
poor  girls.  After  expressing  her  dissent  with  the  way 
many  penitentiaries  are  carried  out  in  England,  she  de¬ 
scribes  with  much  praise  the  reformatory  of  St.  Michel 
in  Paris.  In  an  article  in  “Good  Words”  (January, 
1877)  she  expressed  her  admiration  of  the  good  work 
carried  on  by  the  French  nuns. 

“  Love,  kindness,  gentleness  ” — these  were  the  means 
of  reformation,  insisted  the  Superieur. 

“If  we  attempted  to  win  those  wild,  untaught 
girls  by  hardness  and  severity,  we  should  do  no  good 
among  them  at  all.  Our  one  system  of  management  is 
to  try  and  win  their  affection,  so  that  they  may  learn  to 
trust  and  love  us  as  their  friends,  and,  through  us,  le 
Bon  Dieu  who  sent  us  to  them.” 

Felicia  visited  the  whole  place,  and  was  charmed 
with  all  she  saw.  The  girls  at  work  looked  quite  happy, 
and  “  eager  tongues  were  keeping  up  a  lively  chatter  ”. 
Among  the  elder  women,  “  she  was  struck  by  the  seren¬ 
ity  and  contentment  stamped  on  the  faces  ”.  One  woman 
had  been  forty  years  in  the  convent,  and  said  she  never 
wished  to  leave  it. 

Infirmary,  dormitory,  refectory,  with  their  simple  but 
pretty  and  refined  appointments,  all  met  with  Felicia’s 
approval.  But  what  pleased  her  most  of  all  was  the 
spirit  of  love  and  liberty  that  prevailed.  “  As  to  en- 
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trance  into  the  Home,  the  penitent  had  only  to  come 
and  ask  to  be  admitted,  and  the  Mother  could  always 
manage  to  make  room.  If  they  left,  and  wished  to  re¬ 
turn,  they  would  be  welcomed  back,  even  if  they  had 
fallen  into  sin  again.”  Felicia  went  away  feeling  that 
she  had  found  her  ideal  penitentiary. 

And,  no  doubt,  had  she  visited  some  of  the  Irish  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  hands  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  or  the 
Good  Shepherd  nuns,  she  would  have  found  the  same 
large-hearted  friendliness,  producing  the  same  happy  re¬ 
sults,  and  she  would  have  rejoiced  at  the  absence  of  the 
stern  rules  she  so  hated. 

Prison  visiting  was  another  of  Felicia’s  works,  and 
what  really  tried  her  most.  “  There  are  many  ladies  at 
the  present  day  who  carry  on  the  difficult  work  of  visit¬ 
ing  in  jail,  but  we  believe  we  are  right  in  saying  that 
Felicia  was  the  first  lady  in  England  to  receive  official 
permission  from  the  Government  to  become  a  regular 
visitor  in  one  of  the  public  prisons.  Her  first  introduc¬ 
tion  to  prison  life  began  through  her  labours  among 
fallen  girls.”  She  was  allowed  to  visit  other  prisoners 
too  in  the  city  jail,  which  was  abolished,  and  the  inmates 
transferred  to  the  county  jail,  in  1878. 

Felicia  wrote  in  her  prison  diary  (13  May,  1878): 
“  I  received  this  day  permission  from  the  Commissioners 
to  visit  the  female  prisoners  in  the  county  jail,  Oxford. 
By  the  wish  of  the  governor  and  of  the  chaplain,  it 
was  settled  that  I  was  to  go  there  regularly  on  two  days 
in  the  week,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  at  eleven,  and  also 
that  I  should  be  allowed  to  see  the  prisoners  without 
the  presence  of  the  matron.  I  have  always  regretted 
that  I  never  kept  any  record  of  my  visits  to  the  old  city 
jail,  now  closed,  where  I  have  gone  at  intervals  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  I  therefore  mean  to  keep  a  re¬ 
gister  of  the  days  on  which  I  am  able  to  go  to  the 
county  prison,  although  I  am  little  likely  to  have  even 
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halt  the  years  to  carry  on  the  work  there  that  I  had  in 
the  older  prison.” 

In  this  she  was  mistaken,  as  her  prison  work  went 
on  for  another  twenty  years.  She  was  devoted  to  her 
prison  work.  Serious  illness  or  absence  from  home 
alone  kept  her  from  her  bi-weekly  visits.  She  was 
most  careful  in  keeping  the  rules,  and  won  the  con¬ 
fidence,  and  even  the  friendship,  of  some  of  the  officials. 
“  She  discussed  their  difficult  cases  with  them,  giving 
them  her  advice  and  her  sympathy.  She  interested 
herself  in  their  sympathies  ;  indeed,  her  interest  was 
pretty  evenly  divided  between  them  and  their  charges. 
When  the  head-jailer  was  dying,  he  would  let  no  one 
go  near  him  except  herself,  and  he  always  brightened 
up  at  the  sight  of  her.” 

The  privilege  she  valued  most  was  seeing  the 
prisoners  alone.  This  was  the  only  way  to  win  their 
confidence.  Sometimes  it  was  no  easy  matter.  One 
woman  had  such  a  furious  temper  that  Felicia  was 
warned  it  was  dangerous  to  go  near  her.  She  took  no 
notice  of  the  advice.  She  won  the  poor  woman’s  heart. 
The  poor  creature  was  touched  to  see  a  lady  who  was 
not  afraid  of  her.  “  I  have  seen  prisoners  who  were  quite 
stony-hearted,  utterly  indifferent  about  their  families, 
break  down  under  her  influence,”  said  a  former  matron 
of  Oxford  prison.  This  lady  added  :  “  I  have  never 
seen  any  one,  in  all  my  experience  of  visitors — and  I 
have  known  many — who  had  so  much  influence  and 
did  so  much  good.” 

Felicia  was  always  ready  to  receive  any  discharged 
prisoner.  She  was  at  the  prison  door  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  if  she  could  persuade  the  released  prisoner  to 
go  to  the  refuge,  she  would  take  her,  or  she  would  find 
out  some  house  for  her.  In  her  private  interviews  with 
prisoners  she  could  generally  get  the  truth  out  of  them. 
One  of  her  great  efforts  was  to  persuade  the  women 
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who  had  been  living  with  men  to  be  married  to  them 
on  leaving  the  prison.  It  was  no  easy  task.  Some¬ 
times  they  were  both  in  the  prison  at  the  same  time, 
and  when  they  were  released,  Felicia  would  march  them 
off  to  the  church  or  the  registry  office  and  provide 
them  with  a  hearty  breakfast.  She  would  try  every¬ 
thing  to  induce  them  to  get  married,  giving  the  bride 
a  dress,  buying  the  ring,  and  presenting  it  to  the  bride¬ 
groom.  She  sat  up  one  night  to  finish  a  dress  for  one 
of  her  brides.  “After  her  death,  her  niece  found  a 
parcel  of  cheap  wedding  rings  among  her  possessions. 
She  would  go  to  church  with  the  pair,  give  the  bride 
away  herself,  and  then  bring  them  back  to  breakfast  at 
her  own  house.  In  her  anxiety  to  help  prisoners  in 
any  way  she  could,  she  engaged  counsel  to  defend  them 
in  cases  in  which  she  was  convinced  of  their  innocence.” 

She  was  full  of  sympathy  for  the  children  of  criminals. 
She  did  all  in  her  power  to  place  them  in  schools  or 
institutions. 

Many  of  her  experiences  were  sad  enough,  and  many 
efforts  ended  in  failure.  However,  in  an  article  she 
wrote  on  the  work  of  prison  visitors  she  sums  up  her 
conclusion  in  these  words  :  “  Never  till  the  grave  itself 
has  closed  over  the  sinner  must  they  say  of  any  man  or 
woman,  ‘  I  give  them  up.  I  can  do  nothing  for  them. 

I  will  attempt  no  more.’  Up  to  the  very  last  let  the 
charity  that  never  faileth  cling  to  them  in  hope.” 

One  of  the  governors,  at  the  close  of  office,  gave 
testimony  of  Miss  Skene’s  good  work  among  the 
prisoners,  many  of  whom  she  reclaimed  from  a  life  of 
sin,  while  she  had  found  situations  for  them,  “so  that  no 
woman  needing  help  had  ever  been  friendless,  or  without 
knowing  there  was  a  helping  hand  held  out  to  her  ”. 

Another  governor,  Colonel  Isaacson,  writes  of  her 
great  influence.  Among  the  wild  characters  whom  she 
tamed,  he  mentions  one  woman  in  particular,  “who 
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seemed  to  be  almost  possessed,  but  when  at  her  worst,  if 
Miss  Skene  happened  to  be  in  the  prison,  she  would 
calm  her  instantly,  and  very  quickly  tears  of  repentance 
were  forthcoming.  She  was  simply  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  her.” 

She  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  prisoners  by  exerting 
on  their  behalf  her  musical  talent.  She  had  once  re¬ 
placed  the  organist  at  a  service,  and  she  did  it  so  well 
that  she  found  herself  installed  as  permanent  organist. 
Twice  every  Sunday,  until  her  health  gave  way,  she  led 
the  music  in  the  prison  chapel.  The  prisoners  took 
special  pride  in  her  presence. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  after  her  death  a  tablet 
was  put  up  to  her  memory  in  the  prison  chapel. 

Her  prison  diaries  and  her  writings  on  prison  treat¬ 
ment  are  most  interesting.  In  her  prison  paper  she  is  full 
of  good  sense  as  well  as  sympathy,  and  condemns  merely 
soft  or  sentimental  views.  In  “  Scenes  From  a  Silent 
World”  she  wrote  admirably  of  her  prison  experiences. 

All  the  while  she  gave  a  share  of  her  attention  to 
her  family  life.  After  her  parents’  death  she  took  a  little 
house,  where  she  lived  by  herself ;  but  she  had  intense 
interest  in  the  lives  of  her  sisters  and  great  affection  for 
their  children.  She  had  time  to  make  many  friends, 
and  she  took  special  notice  of  young  people.  She  had 
a  knack  of  drawing  out  boys,  and  was  never  too  tired, 
after  her  hard  day’s  work,  to  receive  any  of  her  young 
friends  who  came  to  her  on  an  evening.  She  was 
greatly  interested  in  any  love  affair,  and  was  always 
ready  to  listen  to  any  confidence  on  the  subject.  She 
owned  frankly  that  she  was  a  great  match-maker,  longing 
that  others  should  enioy  the  happiness  she  had  often 
refused  for  herself.  “In  her  later  years  she  would  make 
merry  over  her  single  blessedness.  ‘  Only  think  what  a 
bore  it  would  be  to  have  a  snuffy  old  gentleman  always 
sitting  opposite  the  fire!  ’  she  would  say.” 
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“  She  was  so  human,”  said  one  who  had  known  her, 
“  that  if  one  had  done  any  wrong,  one  felt  one  could  go 
to  her,  and  she  would  understand.” 

She  had  great  affection  for  animals,  and  she  was 
never  seen  out  of  doors  without  one  of  her  dogs  trotting 
beside  her.  Her  dog,  Tatters,  entered  the  prison  cells 
with  his  mistress  with  the  confident  air  of  one  having  a 
right  to  do  so.  Sometimes  he  would  refuse  to  enter  the 
prison,  and  “We  often  find  in  her  diary  :  ‘We  went  to 
the  prison;  Tat  would  not  come’.  And  Tat  was 
master  of  the  situation.” 

The  only  friend  who  found  it  hard  to  get  on  with 
Felicia  was  her  doctor.  She  would  not  consent  to  carry 
out  his  advice  when  he  urged  her  not  to  overtire  herself. 
Towards  the  end  of  her  long  life,  when  the  enfeebled 
body  could  no  longer  obey  the  strong  will,  the  doctor 
found  her  harder  to  manage  than  ever.  “As  a  patient, 
Dr.  Doyne  says  she  was  hopeless.  A  woman  of  iron 
determination,  she  could  not  bring  herself  under  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  doctors’  rules.  ...  I  think  the  character  of 
herself  that  most  pleased  her  was  one  I  gave,  when  she 
was  difficult  to  manage  during  an  attack  of  phlebitis. 

I  said,  ‘  Miss  Skene,  if  you  had  been  a  bad  woman,  you 
would  have  been  one  of  the  worst  ’.  She  used  to  repeat 
it  and  laugh  over  it  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.” 

She  died  on  6  October,  1899,  and  her  funeral  was 
attended  by  all  her  friends — “  Heads  of  colleges,  profes¬ 
sors,  and  high  officials  both  of  the  University,  of  the 
prison,  and  of  the  many  institutions  at  which  she  was  so 
well  known  ”.  But  we  are  certain  that  her  biographer  is 
right  in  saying  that  what  would  have  touched  her  most 
was  “  the  presence  of  some  of  the  poor  and  erring,  whom 
she  had  tried  to  help  and  to  raise,  and  who  now  formed 
part  of  the  mixed  congregation  that  gathered  round  her 
grave.  Among  the  flowers  sent  were  some  with  an 
inscription  that  would  have  pleased  her,  scrawled  in  an 
uneducated  hand — ‘From  Anne  S.  to  the  one  I  love’.” 


CATHERINE  McAULEY,  FOUNDRESS  OF 
THE  SISTERS  OF  MERCY. 


“  God  knows  I  would  rather  be  cold  and  hungry  than  that  His 
poor  should  suffer  want.” — Catherine  McAuley. 

The  portrait  of  Catherine  McAuley,  as  it  can  be  seen 
at  the  beginning  of  her  life,  shows  the  face  of  a  most  re¬ 
markable  Irishwoman.  The  likeness  was  taken  in 
middle  age,  when  Catherine  McAuley ’s  troubles  were 
over,  and  she  was  able  to  put  on  the  garb  of  the  Sister 
of  Mercy,  which  is  so  familiar  to  us  all.  The  face  is  of 
one  who  has  suffered  much,  but  the  eyes  are  young  and 
look  at  us  with  a  kindly  light  in  them.  All  the  while 
the  hand  is  on  the  book  before  her  with  the  hour-glass 
by  the  side.  She  had  an  intense  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  time,  which  the  artist  symbolized  in  the  hour¬ 
glass. 

It  seems  to  me  that  merely  looking  into  the  eyes  of 
Catherine  McAuley  we  can  well  imagine  her  saying  : 
“  God  knows  I  would  rather  be  cold  and  hungry  than 
that  His  poor  should  suffer  want  ”.  In  that  cry  we  have 
the  key  to  much  of  her  life  ;  to  much  that  she  has  taught 
her  daughters  to  aim  at.  Her  life  fully  carried  out  that 
lesson.  The  biography  written  by  one  of  the  Sisters  is 
full  of  intense  interest,  but  it  is  a  very  bulky  volume, 
and  this  slight  sketch  is  written  for  those  who  have  not 
the  time  to  read  the  delightful,  but  immense  volume. 

Catherine  Elizabeth  McAuley  was  born  in  1 7^7 > 
Stormanstown  House,  Co.  Dublin.  She  was  the  eldest 
of  three  children.  Her  father  “  was  a  pious  Catholic, 
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kind  and  indulgent  in  his  family,  charitable  to  the  poor 
He  used  on  Sundays  and  holidays  to  collect  all  the  poor 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  instruct  them  in  their  religion. 
This  was  all  the  more  necessary  in  the  days  when  there 
were  few  priests  and  no  public  institutions  available  to 
give  the  poor  religious  instruction. 

Little  Catherine  loved  her  father  dearly.  She  fol¬ 
lowed  him  about  and  took  great  interest  in  the  teaching 
of  the  poor.  She  used  to  listen  most  attentively  when 
he  was  explaining  the  faith,  which  alone  can  sweeten 
the  bitterness  of  poverty.  She  was  a  “beautiful  little 
child,”  with  soft  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair. 

Mrs.  McAuley  was  a  lady  of  “great  personal  attrac¬ 
tion,”  but  she  took  no  interest  in  religion.  She  was 
extremely  fond  of  the  world  and  loved  to  mix  in  fashion¬ 
able  society.  She  was  gentle  and  kindly,  but  she  did 
not  approve  of  her  husband’s  singular  taste  for  “  vulgar 
associations,”  as  she  put  it.  When  the  “  blind,  the 
lame,  and  the  destitute,”  whom  he  loved  to  assemble 
around  him  had  left  the  house,  she  would  express 
bitterly  her  annoyance  at  her  husband’s  conduct.  He 
listened  to  her  reproaches  without  losing  his  temper. 
He  was  very  much  attached  to  his  wife,  and  proud  of 
her  beauty,  and  her  accomplishments.  But  he  did  not 
give  up  what  he  thought  right  to  please  her. 

Catherine  never  forgot  those  altercations  between 
her  parents,  who,  in  other  respects,  lived  in  harmony 
and  were  happy  together.  In  her  childish  mind  the 
thought  remained,  that,  quiet  as  her  father  was,  he  had 
the  best  of  the  argument.  She  was  seven  years  old 
(1794)  when  her  father  died,  and  to  the  end  of  her  life 
she  cherished  deep  veneration  for  his  memory.  “  On 
one  occasion,  her  brother-in-law  asked  her  to  modernise 
a  little  the  orthography  of  her  name.  ‘  How  could  I 
think,  she  replied,  ‘  of  spelling  my  name  otherwise 
than  my  revered  father  spelt  it  ?  ’  ” 
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Mrs.  McAuley  found  herself  in  pecuniary  difficulties 
after  her  husband’s  death.  She  had  to  sell  Stormans- 
town  House  and  she  settled  in  Dublin  with  her 
children.  She  fell  under  the  influence  of  a  friend,  who 
persuaded  her  that  it  was  vulgar  to  allow  her  children  to 
remain  Catholics,  and  that  it  was  well  to  let  her  children 
choose  what  religion  they  would  follow.  This  theory 
of  the  liberty  of  choice  has  become  fashionable  in 
England  of  late  years  with  well-meaning  weak  parents 
who  deprive  their  children  of  the  help  to  be  found  in 
religion  in  the  very  years  when  religious  teaching  is 
most  necessary.  This  theory  had  its  usual  dangerous 
results  in  Mrs.  McAuley’s  family. 

The  consequence  was  that  Catherine,  who,  through 
respect  to  her  father’s  memory,  refused  to  attend  Pro¬ 
testant  assemblies,  grew  up  without  fixed  religious  prin¬ 
ciples,  while  Mary  and  James  laid  the  foundation  of 
their  future  Protestant  intolerance.  James  entered  a 
military  academy  as  a  Protestant  and  became  imbued 
with  hatred  for  his  father’s  religion. 

Mrs.  McAuley  had  charming  manners,  and  these  she 
taught  her  daughters,  as  well  as  to  speak  the  truth  and 
to  treat  others  as  they  wished  to  be  treated.  In  later 
years,  it  was  perhaps  in  recollection  of  her  mother’s 
training  that  Catherine  placed  such  a  high  value  on 
kind,  engaging  manners. 

“A  religious”  she  would  say,  “should  be  a  perfect 
gentlewoman.  Persons  consecrated  to  God  in  an  Order 
which  labours  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  ought  to  be  the 
most  attractive  people  in  the  world,  that  their  influ¬ 
ence  being  boundless  in  their  respective  offices,  they  may 
be  so  many  magnets  to  attract  all  with  whom  they  con¬ 
verse  to  Jesus  their  Spouse  and  Saviour.” 

“  At  every  period  of  her  life,  Catherine  was  a  scrupulous 
observer  of  those  small  sweet  courtesies  upon  which  so 
much  happiness  depends.  She  frequently  impressed  on 
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the  Sisters  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  manners 
of  children,  servants,  and  all  under  their  care.  Apart 
from  their  religious  instruction,  she  considered  the  for¬ 
mation  of  their  manners  to  be  of  first  consequence.  In¬ 
deed,  she  never  separated  it  from  religion,  for  good 
manners  were,  in  her  eyes,  only  the  graceful  expression 
of  charity  ;  and  any  thing  like  rudeness  was  hateful  to 
her,  because  it  was  so  opposite  to  the  sweetness  of 
esus. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  happiness  of  home  life  if 
mothers  would  take  that  hint  to  heart,  and  train  their  little 
ones  to  be  as  gentle-mannered  one  to  the  other  as  they 
are  to  strangers.  So  much  cause  of  real  suffering  would 
disappear,  if  consideration  to  members  of  one’s  house¬ 
hold  became  second  nature. 

Catherine  was  twelve  years  old,  when  she  lost  her 
mother.  She  grieved  for  her  deeply,  and  could  never 
speak  of  her  death  “  without  the  deepest  emotion  ”. 

A  relation  of  Mrs.  McAuley,  Mr.  Armstrong,  took 
compassion  on  her  children  and  brought  them  to  his 
house-  Their  property  was  sold  and  the  proceeds 
vested  for  their  use.  Mr.  Armstrong  was  a  rigid  Protest¬ 
ant.  It  was  considered  vulgar  in  his  house  to  mention 
anything  connected  with  the  Catholic  religion. 

“  Although  Catherine  could  not  be  induced  by  threats 
or  promises  to  join  in  Protestant  worship,  she  soon  en¬ 
deared  herself  to  every  member  of  the  family.  Her  un¬ 
varying  kindness  and  gentleness,  her  efforts  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  others,  and  her  exquisite  considerateness 
could  not  but  win  affection  and  esteem.  She,  was  in¬ 
deed,  a  creature  ‘  made  to  be  loved  ’.  Mary,  who,  like 
her  mother,  was  of  a  most  amiable  disposition,  was  fond 
of  dress  and  amusement,  but  Catherine  never  cared  for 
these  things.” 

Since  her  father’s  death  Catherine  had  received  no 
religious  instruction.  She  clung  to  the  name  of  Catholic 
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with  a  strange  tenacity,  partly  the  result  of  her  venera¬ 
tion  for  her  father.  As  she  grew  older,  her  ignorance  in 
religious  matters  weighed  on  her  mind.  “  When  she 
heard  the  Catholic  faith  attacked  she  was  obliged  to  be 
silent,  for  she  could  not  give  reasons  for  the  hope  that 
lingered  in  her.  Her  brother  and  sister  made  no  diffi¬ 
culty  of  adopting  their  guardian’s  creed,  while  hers  was 
out  of  harmony  with  all  her  friends.” 

Her  guardian  and  all  his  family  were  kindly  and 
generous,  and  all  the  Protestants  she  met  were  all 
warm-hearted  and  sympathizing.  Their  good  qualities 
might  have  attracted  her  to  join  in  their  belief,  as  they 
tried  to  induce  her  to  do,  had  it  not  been  for  her  deter¬ 
mination  to  find  out  the  truth  of  religion,  and  not  to  adopt 
her  friend’s  creed  as  an  easy  way  out  of  a  difficulty. 

She  was  not  allowed  to  meet  any  Catholic  priest, 
but  she  resolved  to  strive  by  prayer  and  study  to  find 
out  the  right  way.  To  her  guardian’s  great  satisfaction, 
she  began  to  read  the  works  of  eminent  Protestant 
writers,  with  which  the  house  was  well  provided.  But 
the  more  she  studied,  the  further  she  was  from  being 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  Protestantism.  When  she  was 
sixteen,  she  contrived  to  become  acquainted  with  two 
priests,  who  encouraged  and  instructed  her.  She  had 
several  offers  of  marriage,  some  of  them  very  eligible  in 
a  worldly  sense  ;  but  she  refused.  At  that  time  her 
studies  were  disagreeably  interrupted.  Her  guardian 
lost  almost  all  his  means. 

There  were  days  when  there  was  no  food  in  the 
house.  A  crust  of  bread  became  a  luxury,  and  they  had 
to  lie  on  the  bare  boards.  Catherine  remained  cheerful 
in  the  time  of  trial,  “and  in  after  life  she  used  often  to 
say  that  she  took  her  rest  as  contentedly  on  the  hard 
floor  as  when  lying  down  and  surrounded  with  luxuries. 
Hence  she  concluded  that  people  are  much  better  able 
to  bear  hardships  in  God’s  service  than  they  generally 
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imagine,  and  that  happiness  does  not  consist  in  temporal 
comforts,  since  many  are  very  happy  in  the  midst  of 
poverty.” 

About  that  time,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Callanan,  distant  rela¬ 
tions  of  her  mother,  returned  to  Ireland  after  a  long 
residence  in  India.  They  were  so  much  attracted  by 
Catherine  that  they  invited  her  to  stay  with  them  in  their 
home,  Coolock  House,  a  few  miles  from  Dublin,  and 
finally  they  adopted  her.  Towards  the  end  of  1803  she 
parted  from  the  friends  of  her  youth  and  went  to  live  in 
the  beautiful  home  of  her  adopted  parents. 

In  her  new  home  Catherine  was  tormented  by  her 
old  doubts.  She  was  studying  the  books  lent  her  by  her 
Catholic  friends  and  at  last  after  a  long  mental  conflict 
she  determined  to  return  to  her  father’s  religion.  She 
made  some  excuse  to  go  to  Dublin,  and  went  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Murray,  afterwards  Archbishop.  He  removed  her 
remaining  difficulties  and  instructed  her  for  confession. 
It  was  only  after  she  had  made  her  first  Communion 
that  she  had  the  courage  to  tell  her  adopted  parents  that 
she  meant  to  live  and  die  a  Catholic.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Callanan  were  most  kind  and  generous  people,  who  did 
not  take  much  interest  in  religious  matters,  but  regretted 
Catherine  should  think  it  necessary  to  profess  another 
religion  from  theirs. 

Catherine’s  brother,  after  serving-  as  a  surgeon  in 
Wellington’s  army,  settled  down  in  Dublin,  where  he 
practised  as  a  physician.  H  e  was  a  Protestant,  and  so  was 
Dr.  William  Macauley,  who  married  Mary,  Catherine’s 
sister.  The  brothers-in-law  agreed  in  their  bitter  hatred 
of  Catholicity,  and  they  would  abuse  the  idolatrous  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  Papists,  until  Mary,  who  would  not  willingly 
hurt  anyone,  reminded  them  that  their  sister  might  be 
pained  by  what  they  said.  The  gentlemen  would  apol¬ 
ogize,  and  say  they  had  forgotten  Kitty  was  a  Catholic, 
but  they  would  soon  again  repeat  the  same  offence. 
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At  the  Callanans’  house,  Catherine  had  to  hear  the 
same  style  of  conversation,  and  sometimes  she  would 
find  the  topics  discussed  so  painful  that  she  often  said 
she  would  a  great  deal  rather  absent  herself  from  dinner 
than  be  forced  to  listen.  s 

Mr.  Callanan  was  most  indulgent  to  Catherine  in 
everyday  life,  but  he  objected  to  her  going  to  Mass  on 
a  wet  Sunday.  Once,  he  peremptorily  ordered  her  to 
remain  within.  She  sweetly  replied  that  she  regretted 
she  could  not  obey  him.  He  objected  that  it  would  be 
cruel  to  men  and  horses  to  send  them  out  in  such 
weather  ;  to  which  she  responded  that  she  could  wrap 
herself  up  warmly  and  walk.  This  he  would  not  permit. 
He  was  evidently  annoyed  at  her  positiveness,  but  she 
carried  her  point  and  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  the 
Catholic  servants  at  Mass. 

She  began  to  assemble  the  poor  children  of  the 
village  and  instruct  them  and  prepare  them  for  the 
sacraments.  She  came  in  contact  with  a  good  many 
poor  families  and  many  applied  to  her  for  sympathy, 
relief  or  instruction.  She  gave  as  much  as  was  in  her 
power,  and  when  she  had  nothing  more  to  give,  she 
would  listen  to  the  tale  of  woe ;  and  patient  hearing  of 
sorrow  is  a  comfort  to  the  sufferer. 

Her  adopted  parents  were  always  ready  to  give 
Catherine  the  means  of  relieving  distress.  “  Her  zeal 
made  her  a  missionary  in  her  district.  In  these  works 
of  charity  and  usefulness  she  continued  several  years, 
during  which  she  was  rendering  herself  each  day  dearer 
and  dearer  to  her  adopted  parents.” 

II. 

Catherine  took  the  greatest  interest  in  instructing 
girls  and  in  watching  over  them  and  getting  them  out 
of  the  way  of  temptation. 

She  knew  two  girls  who  were  in  danger  of  being  led 
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astray ;  they  were  willing  to  follow  her  advice  and  give 
up  their  situation  and  go  into  a  home  as  she  suggested. 
She  went  to  Dublin  to  ask  that  they  should  be  admitted 
to  a  servants’  asylum  ;  on  both  occasions  she  was  told 
the  house  was  full  and  that  the  names  on  the  books  must 
be  first  attended  to.  Her  tears  and  prayers  were  vain. 

The  two  girls  were  ruined  and  their  fall  caused 
Catherine  many  bitter  tears.  However,  the  lesson  was 
not  lost.  “  In  the  Institute  she  founded,  she  made  the 
protection  of  distressed  women  of  good  character  a  pecu¬ 
liar  feature.  A  house  for  this  purpose  she  desired  to 
see  attached  to  every  convent  of  the  Order  of  Mercy  ; 
and  when  this  could  not  be  established  she  wished  the 
Sisters  to  exert  themselves  to  remove  poor  girls  from 
dangerous  situations,  to  lodge  them  in  safe  places,  and 
to  procure  them  situations.  She  made  efficient  regu¬ 
lations  for  admitting  them  to  the  houses  in  connexion 
with  most  convents  of  Mercy,  without  awaiting  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  deliberations  of  a  non-resident  committee.  .  . 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  interest  she  took  in  these 
homes  for  the  virtuous.  Her  letters  are  full  of  it.  She 
thought  it  a  thousand  times  better  to  preserve  virtue 
than  to  restore  it.  .  .  .  She  grieved  to  think  that  good 
people  seem  more  anxious  to  relieve  poverty  when  ac¬ 
companied  by  crime  than  when  accompanied  by  virtue. 
She  highly  esteemed  ‘  Magdalen  Asylums,’  and  allowed 
her  Sisters  to  undertake  the  care  of  penitents.  Where 
the  admirable  Order  of  the  Good  Shepherds  had  not 
yet  been  introduced,  she  desired  that  they  should  chiefly 
apply  themselves  to  ‘preserve’  the  character  of  poor 
girls,  by  shielding  them  from  the  dangers  to  which  in¬ 
digence  and  inexperience  necessarily  expose  them.” 

She  took  great  interest  in  poor  children,  and  was 
struck  by  the  poor  clothes  of  many  of  the  children  going 
to  school.  She  had  a  very  sensible  way  of  helping  them 
to  earn  some  money  and  thus  relieve  their  wants,  with- 
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out  making  them  feel  they  were  receiving  charity.  She 
taught  them  various  kinds  of  needlework,  plain  and  fancy 
knitting,  and  managed  to  sell  the  articles  they  made. 
Thus  the  children  were  able  to  earn  their  own  clothing, 
and  even  to  make  it.  She  carried  out  this  plan  in 
several  schools. 

All  this  time,  busy  as  her  days  were,  her  nights  were 
disturbed  by  painful  dreams.  The  beautiful  faces  of  the 
poor  girls  she  had  failed  to  save  haunted  her.  “Now 
she  was  surrounded  by  poor  girls  who  fled  to  her  for 
protection  against  a  fate  to  which  the  most  cruel  death 
is  preferable  ;  again  she  was  beside  some  dying  creature 
whom  she  prepared  for  Heaven.  Now  hundreds  of  poor 
children  besought  her  to  have  pity  on  them  ;  again  she 
roamed  through  the  prisons  instructing  those  whom 
malice  or  ignorance  had  placed  within  their  dismal  walls. 
Sometimes  she  wept  and  sobbed  as  if  in  terror ;  and 
again  her  whole  countenance  assumed  its  rational  look 
of  serenity.” 

Mrs.  Callanan  had  become  a  chronic  invalid,  and 
Catherine  used  to  sleep  in  her  room.  The  kind  lady 
was  pained  by  Catherine’s  misery,  and  she  used  to  tell 
her :  “  I  almost  wish  you  never  slept,  it  is  frightful  to 
see  you,  you  seem  to  suffer  agony  instead  of  enjoying 
repose  ”. 

Mrs.  Callanan’s  illness  was  a  long  one.  For  two 
years  she  never  left  her  room  and  Catherine  watched 
over  her  with  filial  affection.  She  arranged  a  sort  of 
shaded  lamp,  by  which  she  read  spiritual  books  and  im¬ 
proved  her  knowledge  on  religious  matters  while  her 
invalid  slept. 

Mr.  Callanan  was  afraid  that  the  strain  might  be  too 
great,  and  suggested  change  or  amusement ;  Catherine 
assured  him  that  she  was  quite  content. 

He  asked  her  “whether  there  was  anything  on 
earth  she  wished  for?”  She  replied  there  was  not, 
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unless  it  was  means  of  doing  more  good  among  the 
poor. 

“  But  if  I  were  to  die,  Kitty,  what  would  you  do  ? 
You  don’t  seem  to  accept  any  matrimonial  offer. 

She  told  him  she  had  not  thought  of  that  contingency, 
but  was  sure  that  in  any  case  God  would  take  care  of 
her. 

“But  would  you  not  like  to  be  very  rich  ?  ” 

“  Whatever  God  pleases,”  was  the  quiet  answer. 

Another  day  he  suggested  that,  as  her  adopted  father, 
he  had  a  right  to  know  what  she  intended  to  do  with 
herself  after  his  death.  “  I  think  I  should  take  a  small 
house,”  said  she,  “  and  support  a  few  poor  women,  whom 
I  could  instruct  and  teach  to  work.” 

Mr.  Callanan,  greatly  amused  at  this  project,  inquired 
how  much  would  support  the  modest  establishment  she 
projected. 

The  future  heiress  mused  a  little,  and  then  said — 
“  I  think  the  interest  of  a  thousand  pounds  would  be 
quite  sufficient  ”. 

“  Catherine,”  said  he,  “  your  desires  are  very  moder¬ 
ate,  but  if  ever  you  possess  wealth  you  will  do  good  with 
it. 

Mrs.  Callanan,  as  she  was  dying,  told  Catherine  she 
wished  to  become  a  Catholic  ;  only  she  did  not  wish  her 
husband  to  know,  for  fear  he  would  be  angry  with  his 
adopted  daughter.  “  Mr.  Callanan  would  expect  that 
you  counselled  the  step  ;  now  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of 
ruining  your  prospects.” 

“Is  that  all?”  said  Catherine,  “God  will  take  care 
of  me.  I  would  risk  brighter  prospects,  even  my  life, 
for  your  salvation.” 

As  the  invalid  still  hesitated,  she  promised  to  bring 
the  priest  without  the  husband’s  knowledge.  This  was 
done.  The  priest  came  several  times,  and  he  brought 
such  peace  to  the  dying  woman  that  with  her  last  breath 
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she  told  her  husband  she  was  perfectly  happy  and  died 
with  a  smile  on  her  lips. 

Mrs.  Callanan’s  death  was  a  terrible  blow  to  her 
husband.  His  health  began  to  fail  and  he  did  not  sur¬ 
vive  her  long.  He  followed  his  wife’s  example  and  be¬ 
came  a  Catholic  before  he  died.  He  felt  so  happy  in 
his  new  faith  that  he  reproached  Catherine  with  having 
let  his  wife  die  without  trying  to  instruct  her.  Catherine 
informed  him  that  “for  once  she  had  brought  a  person 
to  his  house  without  his  knowledge  and  that  person  was 
a  Catholic  priest,”  and  that  his  wife  had  died  a  Catholic. 

On  11  November,  1822,  William  Callanan,  fortified 
by  the  last  Sacraments,  “fell  asleep  in  the  Lord”.  He 
made  by  his  will  Catherine  his  sole  heiress. 

“  Thirty  thousand  pounds  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
^600  a  year  in  perpetuity,  Coolock  House,  with  jewels, 
plate,  etc.,”  were  the  principal  items  of  Catherine’s  fortune. 
Riches  did  not,  however,  work  the  least  change  in  her  ; 
or  rather,  in  her  new  position,  she  dressed  more  plainly 
than  ever,  was  more  assiduous  in  visiting  the  sick,  and 
more  frequent  in  her  attendance  at  Church. 

In  one  of  the  miserable  abodes  of  Liffey  Street, 
Catherine  discovered  an  old  woman,  a  Protestant  of 
good  family, ,  who,  in  some  terrible  domestic  affliction, 
had  completely  lost  her  reason.  She  brought  her  home 
and  kept  her  until  her  death,  five  years  later.  This  poor 
idiotic  innocent  gave  her  much  to  suffer.  With  a  per¬ 
versity  common  in  her  disease,  she  conceived  an  abso¬ 
lute  hatred  for  her  benefactress,  and  her  habits  were  such 
as  to  make  her  somewhat  troublesome  in  a  household. 
Among  other  peculiarities  she  had  an  inveterate  dislike 
to  soap  and  water  applications,  and  a  custom  of  stealing, 
through  mere  wantonness,  everything  she  could  lay  hands 
on.  In  other  respects  she  was  harmless,  and  Catherine 
humoured  her  as  much  as  possible  and  would  not  permit 
the  servants  to  tease  her.  She  would  not  hear  of  send- 
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ing  her  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  lest  she  might  recover  and 
be  shocked  at  not  finding  herself  among  friends. 

The  health  of  Catherine’s  sister  was  failing.  Mary 
was  suffering  from  cancer.  Catherine  nursed  her  night 
and  day,  and  before  Mary  died,  she  returned  to  her 
father’s  religion.  She  told  her  sister  that  the  thought 
that  her  children  were  Protestants  sorely  grieved  her. 
Catherine  promised  to  be  a  mother  to  these  children, 
two  girls,  and  three  boys. 

Mary’s  death  was  a  terrible  shock  to  her  husband, 
who  loved  her  dearly.  He  was  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
and  Catherine  did  her  best  to  console  him.  This  was 
not  an  easy  task.  He  took  pleasure  in  abusing  Papists, 
and  one  day  he  concluded  a  fearful  tirade  of  abuse  by 
reminding  Catherine  that  her  own  sister  “  detested,  she 
abhorred,  she  loathed  the  vile  sect  to  which  you  cling  in 
spite  of  all  who  love  you  ”.  She  had  to  reply  :  “William, 
you  are  mistaken.  My  sister  was  baptized  a  Catholic, 
our  parents  were  Catholics,  our  ancestors  as  well  as 
yours  were  Catholics.  Mary  was  ignorant  of  our  re¬ 
ligion,  but  she  never  hated  it.  As  your  wife  she  could 
not  speak  in  its  favour,  but  she  was  born  a  Catholic, 
and  she  died  a  Catholic.”  This  was  more  than  the 
doctor  could  bear.  He  swore  that  his  sister-in-law  would 
pay  with  her  life  for  making  “Mary  die  a  Papist”. 
“You  never  will  leave  my  house  alive!”  He  seized  a 
fire-arm,  and  Catherine,  thoroughly  frightened,  ran  out 
of  the  house,  while  her  brother-in-law  was  looking  for 
her  in  every  room. 

Catherine  ran  out  wildly  into  the  night,  along  the 
Military  Road.  She  was  wrapped  in  a  loose  dressing- 
gown  she  wore  while  nursing  her  sister,  her  feet  covered 
by  slippers,  nothing  on  her  head.  She  recovered  from 
her  terror  to  hear  a  soldier’s  footstep.  This  was  a 
soldier  on  duty.  She  told  him  she  was  in  great  trouble, 
and  wished  to  be  allowed  to  pass  to  Dr.  Cusack’s  house 
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near  by.  This  she  was  allowed  to  do,  and  she  passed 
the  night  in  his  house. 

Her  brother-in-law  came  next  day  to  ask  her  to  for¬ 
give  him,  and  they  were  as  good  friends  as  ever.  From 
that  night  he  never  broached  the  topic  of  religion. 

Catherine’s  eldest  niece,  Mary  Teresa,  loved  to  be 
with  her,  and  expressed  the  wish  to  become  a  Catholic. 
She  used  to  watch  her  aunt  at  prayer  ;  once  she  noticed 
her  saying  the  Confiteor  ;  directly  she  wanted  to  learn 
it.  “  What  prayer  do  you  wish  to  learn,  my  child  ?  ” 
said  Miss  McAuley.  “  The  thumping  prayer,  dear  aunt.” 

The  striking  the  breast  at  the  mea  culpa  quite  struck 
her  fancy.  When  she  was  seventeen  she  begged  to  be 
baptized,  and  she  had  her  wish  in  1828. 

Catherine  was  delighted  “  to  have  her  sister’s  chil¬ 
dren  with  her,  but  she  was  careful  to  let  her  relatives 
know  that  they  must  not  expect  to  be  enriched  by  her 
wealth  ;  that  she  made  over  entirely  to  the  poor  ”. 

III. 

Catherine  had  been  left  perfectly  free  to  make  what 
use  she  liked  of  her  money.  Before  dying  her  adopted 
father  had  said  that  she  would  make  good  use  of  it. 

Her  first  idea  was  to  found  an  institution  in  which 
servants  and  other  women  of  good  character  might, 
when  out  of  work,  find  a  temporary  home.  She  con¬ 
sulted  Rev.  Dr.  Armstrong  and  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Blake. 
They  were  her  spiritual  advisers.  She  bought  a  good 
deal  of  ground  at  the  junction  of  lower  Baggot  Street 
and  Herbert  Street.  The  landlord  and  his  agent  were 
very  curious  to  know  “  what  a  maiden  lady  could  want 
with  ground  sufficient  for  four  houses,  the  size  of  those 
already  built,  and  four  gardens  larger  still.  They  hoped 
nothing  charitable  was  going  to  be  got  up,  nothing  cal¬ 
culated  to  injure  the  locality  by  bringing  the  poor  about 
the  place.”  After  much  negotiation,  the  ground  was 
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purchased  for  the  large  sum  of  ^5000,  subject  also  to 
an  annual  rent  of  ^60,  Miss  McAuley  promising  she 
would  have  nothing  carried  on  in  the  house  about  to  be 
erected  but  what  was  good  and  respectable.  Early  in 
July,  1824,  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Blake  blessed  the  first  stone. 
At  that  time  he  was  called  to  Rome. 

Another  friend  on  whom  Catherine  had  relied,  Miss 
Tighe,  a  lady  devoted  to  the  poor,  left  her  at  the  same 
time  to  join  the  Presentation  Order  in  Galway.  This 
was  a  disappointment  to  Catherine.  But  the  affection 
between  them  remained  unaltered,  and  they  met  sixteen 
years  later. 

Dr.  Armstrong  was  the  only  one  left  to  whom 
Catherine  confided  her  plans,  and  between  them  they 
directed  the  architect. 

The  new  house  had  large  rooms  for  dormitories  and 
class-rooms,  a  few  small  rooms  for  ladies  who  might 
wish  to  help  in  looking  after  the  poor. 

The  building  was  just  finished,  when  Rev.  Dr.  Arm¬ 
strong  died.  Catherine  felt  his  loss  keenly.  His  last 
advice  to  her  had  been :  “  Place  no  trust  in  any  man  ; 

let  God  alone  be  your  hope.  He  will  protect  and  assist 
)) 

you. 

Catherine  had  no  thought  of  founding  a  convent. 
She  meant  to  protect  distressed  women,  to  establish 
schools  and  to  have  an  orphan  asylum.  She  had 
already  an  orphan,  a  little  child,  whose  parents  had  died 
and  whom  she  found  crying  in  a  lane.  She  took  the 
child  and  carried  it  home.  She  meant  to  divide  her 
time  between  Baggot  Street  and  her  brother’s  family. 
She  decided  to  sell  Coolock  House.  A  young  lady, 
Miss  Doyle,  visited  the  building  in  Baggot  Street.  She 
called  on  Miss  McAuley  to  learn  what  its  object  was. 
She  was  so  greatly  interested  in  the  answer,  that  she 
offered  to  help  in  the  good  work.  “On  the  Feast  of 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  September  24th,  1827,  the  insti- 
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tution  was  opened  for  destitute  women,  orphans  and 
poor  schools.  Miss  Doyle  resided  there  entirely,  Miss 
McAuley  occasionally,  and  a  young  lady,  Miss  Byrne, 
assisted  efficiently  in  the  schools.  Not  one  of  those 
concerned  ever  dreamt  of  founding  a  religious  institute. 
On  the  contrary,  Miss  McAuley’s  plan  was  to  establish  a 
sort  of  society  of  secular  ladies  who  between  the  period 
of  leaving  school  and  settling  in  life  might,  without  in¬ 
convenience  to  their  families,  spend  a  few  hours  daily 
in  instructing  the  poor.” 

Her  design  was  that  her  associates  should  be  secular 
ladies,  willing  to  devote  their  leisure  to  the  poor  and  at 
perfect  liberty  to  withdraw  when  they  pleased.  “  Yet,” 
says  one  of  her  early  associates,  “God  so  directed  her 
mind  and  actions,  that  a  convent  became  a  kind  of  ne¬ 
cessity.  Gradually  the  interior  life  took  the  perfect 
shape  to  which  it  has  tended  for  ages,  and  hence  mon¬ 
astic  rule  came  at  last,  in  God’s  own  time  and  manner.” 
The  house  was  built  and  furnished  like  a  convent.  The 
ladies  who  assisted  her  began  playfully  to  call  each  other 
sister  ;  they  dressed  in  a  serious  manner  ;  they  began 
to  take  their  meals  on  the  premises  to  save  time,  and 
often  remained  for  the  night — “then  the  foundress  saw 
that  a  higher  mind  than  hers  had  planned  an  institute 
different  from  what  she  had  contemplated.  However, 
she  prayed  on,  continuing  to  take  the  will  of  God  as  it 
came,  without  desiring  to  see  further.” 

Her  relations  had  been  quite  satisfied  that  Catherine 
should  not  marry,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  inherit 
her  wealth  one  day,  but  when  they  saw  the  scale  on 
which  her  charity  was  carried,  they  thought  marriage 
would  be  better.  Her  brother  urged  her  to  marry  a 
gentleman,  who  had  already  asked  her  and  been  refused. 
She  remained  firm,  and  had  to  soothe  her  brothers  feel¬ 
ings.  He  was  very  indignant  at  what  he  called  his 
sister’s  folly  in  building  a  big  stupid-looking  concern  to 
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support  the  most  worthless  people  in  the  city.  However, 
she  would  not  agree  to  “  live  as  a  lady  ”  to  please  him. 

Her  brother-in-law  died  and  proved  by  his  will  that 
all  bad  feeling  between  Catherine  and  himself  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  He  appointed  Catherine  and  her  brother 
joint  guardians  of  his  children,  “  leaving  them  free  to 
choose  either,  and  inserting  a  special  clause  that  their 
religion  must  be  left  entirely  to  their  own  choice”. 

All  the  children  chose  their  aunt  as  their  guardian, 
to  the  uncle’s  indignation,  and  in  spite  of  his  assertion 
that  she  was  no  fit  guardian  for  them. 

She  took  her  nieces  to  Baggot  Street  and  sent  the 
boys  to  St.  Patrick’s  College,  Carlow,  of  which  her  friend, 
Dr.  Fitzgerald,  was  president.  She  was  very  fond  of 
these  children,  indeed,  if  she  had  been  their  mother  she 
could  not  have  been  more  passionately  attached  to 
them. 

The  institute  was  making  rapid  progress.  Several 
of  the  ladies  who  helped  in  the  schools  came  to  reside  in 
the  house  in  1829. 

Among  the  earliest  friends  of  the  institute  was 
Daniel  O’Connell.  He  was  greatly  attracted  by  Miss 
McAuley’s  devotion  to  the  poor  and  her  good  sense,  and 
she  was  full  of  admiration  for  his  wonderful  and  almost 
universal  knowledge.  It  seemed  to  her  that  he  was  as 
much  at  home  advising  her  how  to  manage  her  servants’ 
asylum  as  he  was  in  the  Four  Courts.  She  often 
mentioned  O’Connell  and  his  speeches  in  her  letters. 
She  began  in  1827  to  entertain  the  poor  children  of 
the  neighbourhood  on  Christmas  Day.  O’Connell  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  first  monster  dinner,  and  continued  to  do  so 
whenever  he  was  in  Dublin.  “  He  had  a  pleasant  word 
for  everyone  and  their  lean,  sickly  faces  soon  reflected 
the  happiness  of  his  fine,  good-humoured  countenance.” 

In  1828,  with  the  approval  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  the  institute  took  the  name  of  the  Institute  of 
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our  Blessed  Lady  of  Mercy.  The  staff  of  the  Institute 
assumed  a  distinctive  dress,  very  like  that  now  worn  by 
the  postulants.  Of  the  ladies  who  helped  Miss  McAuley 
in  the  early  days  some  remained  with  her  to  the  end, 
others  became  good  wives  and  mothers,  their  after-life 
all  the  happier  for  the  years  spent  in  doing  good.  Mary 
Teresa,  Catherine’s  eldest  niece,  was  the  fourth  accession 
to  her  aunt’s  little  band  (22  November,  1829).  Miss 
Frances  Warde  was  the  fifth.  A  Carmelite  Father,  Rev. 
Father  O’ Hanlon,  was  appointed  Confessor  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute  in  1828  and  remained  until  his  death  in  1863.  He 
and  his  Order  were  among  the  first  true  friends  ol  the 
Order  of  Mercy.  The  Archbishop  wished  Miss  McAuley 
to  choose  a  name  by  which  to  designate  her  little  com¬ 
munity,  and  she  selected  the  name  of  Sisters  of  Mercy 
(1828).  In  1829,  the  Archbishop  blessed  the  chapel 
of  the  institute. 

Catherine  had  to  meet  the  usual  fate  of  all  who  do 
any  good  work.  She  was  attacked  and  misrepresented 
not  only  by  her  own  family,  but  by  priests  and  high 
ecclesiastics.  One  priest  hinted  that  by  the  mere  attempt 
to  found  a  new  society  Miss  McAuley  had  unsexed  her¬ 
self,  and  he  wrote  to  her  a  rude  letter  addressed  “  C. 
McAuley,  Esquire”.  Some  of  her  Protestant  neigh¬ 
bours  were  equally  indignant  and  gave  her  no  little 
trouble. 

But  that  was  a  small  matter  compared  to  her  grief 
when  she  was  informed  that  Dr.  Murray,  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  who  had  been  for  years  a  warm  friend,  was 
displeased  with  her  for  changing  her  Institute  into  a 
convent.  She  was  told  that  the  Archbishop  wished  to 
transfer  the  institution  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  that 
she  would  be  allowed  to  retain  an  apartment  in  the 
house.  She  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  that  she  was  ready 
to  accept  his  decision.  He  was  not  appeased  by  her 
submission,  and  called  and  told  her  angrily  that  he  had 
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no  idea  that  a  new  congregation  would  start  up  in  this 
manner 

She  repeated  her  offer  to  resign  the  house  just  com¬ 
pleted  “  begging  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  allow  her 
the  poorest  apartment  in  it,  and  permission  to  labour  in 
any  capacity  to  carry  out  her  good  intentions 

In  the  midst  of  this  bitter  trial,  Catherine’s  old  friend, 
Dr.  Blake,  returned  from  Rome.  She  told  him  all  her 
troubles.  “  In  the  summer  of  1830,  the  opposition  was 
so  great  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  Sisterhood,  now  num¬ 
bering  twelve,  must  disband  Full  of  confidence  in 
God,  Catherine  tranquilly  left  the  result  to  Him  and 
consoled  and  animated  her  companions  under  their 
mutual  afflictions.” 

Dr.  Blake  was  able  to  put  an  end  to  the  anxiety. 
He  had  an  interview  with  the  Archbishop,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  that  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  should  appear  either 
as  religious  or  as  seculars.  They  chose  the  former.  It 
was  then  decided  that  their  Institute  should  have  its 
rules  and  its  members  adopt  the  practices  of  monastic 
life. 

All  the  Orders  of  the  Archdiocese  sent  the  copy  of 
their  rules  to  Miss  McAuley  and  offered  her  all  the  help 
in  their  power.  She  found  that  the  rules  of  the  Pre¬ 
sentation  Order  were  best  suited  to  her  purpose.  These 
rules  had  been  drawn  up  by  Rev.  D.  O’Callaghan  and 
Nano  Nagle  about  1777.  They  were  approved  by  Pius 
VI  in  1791  and  confirmed  by  Pius  VII  in  1805.  These 
religious  are  now  bound  to  the  education  of  the  poor 
only— originally  they  visited  the  sick,  but  they  have  been 
cloistered  since  1806.  Miss  McAuley  and  her  sisters 
were  to  carry  out  in  its  fullness  Nano  Nagle’s  ideal.  The 
visitation  of  the  sick  in  their  homes  has  remained  to  this 
day  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

With  the  Archbishop’s  approval,  it  was  decided  that 
Miss  McAuley  and  two  of  her  associates  should  make 
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their  novitiate  in  a  Presentation  convent.  On  8  Sep¬ 
tember,  1830,  they  entered  the  convent  of  George’s 
Hill 

Catherine’s  behaviour  as  a  novice  proved  that  she 
was  well  fitted  to  take  command,  obedience  came  so 
easily  to  her.  She  was  an  example  to  all  the  Sisters. 
The  Mother  of  novices  put  her  to  severe  tests.  “  Re¬ 
proofs  and  trials,”  says  one  of  her  biographers,  “could 
not  disturb  the  serenity  of  Sister  Catherine’s  appearance 
or  the  tranquillity  of  her  mind.  She  said  afterwards 
they  were  of  great  service  to  her,  and  that  if  she  were 
permitted  a  choice,  she  would  prefer  to  remain  a  novice 
all  her  life.” 

On  12  December,  1831,  Sister  Mary  Catherine  and 
her  two  companions  were  professed  and  returned  to 
Baggot  Street.  On  the  following  day,  the  Archbishop 
appointed  her  Superior.  She  had  in  vain  tried  not  to 
govern  the  young  community.  She '  petitioned  at  least 
not  to  be  called  Rev.  Mother,  but  she  was  told  that 
“  there  ought  to  be  at  least  one  Mother  in  every  house”. 

The  following  year  (January,  1832)  seven  of  the 
ladies  who  had  carried  on  the  establishment  in  Mother 
McAuley’s  absence,  were  clothed  in  the  habit  of  the 
new  Institute.  Mother  McAuley  adopted  the  costume 
of  the  Order,  which  has  remained  unchanged  to 
this  day. 

Mother  McAuley  devoted  herself  with  new  zeal  to 
her  work.  She  impressed  on  her  nuns  by  word  and  by 
writing,  the  different  duties  to  which  they  had  to  devote 
themselves.  The  care  of  the  sick  and  the  teaching  of 
children  were  her  chief  objects  for  her  nuns.  She  took 
great  pains  to  train  the  young  sisters  to  be  good  teachers. 
“  She  would  have  all  study  to  become  acquainted  with 
every  improvement  in  the  manner  and  method  of 
imparting  instruction.  Besides  a  thorough  English 
education  the  Sisters  were  obliged  to  continue  studies 
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commenced  before  entering  religion,”  such  as  music, 
painting,  languages. 

“  She  advised  the  Sisters  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
punishment  by  giving  the  little  people  plenty  of  light  oc¬ 
cupation.  Corporal  punishment  she  entirely  prohibited. 
She  fully  subscribed  to  this  wise  rule  of  a  great  Christian 
educationist :  ‘  Never  deceive  children,  even  in  the  way 
of  jest,  for  they  will  naturally  infer  that  if  their  master  is 
capable  of  misleading  them  in  trifling  things,  he  may  do 
it  in  more  important  matters,  and  even  in  the  matter  of 
their  religious  instruction 

She  kept  herself  in  touch  with  the  most  advanced 
methods  of  teaching  of  her  day  and  her  Order  has  well 
carried  out  her  tradition  in  that  respect. 

Mother  McAuley  obtained  permission  from  the 
heads  of  several  of  the  Dublin  hospitals  to  visit  the 
wards  with  her  nuns  to  console  the  patients.  This  was 
an  innovation  at  the  time,  and  greatly  appreciated  by 
the  sufferers.  She  was  very  anxious  that  the  Sisters 
should  have  a  hospital  of  their  own,  from  which  patients 
should  not  be  suffered  to  go  till  their  health  was  restored. 
Her  wish  was  not  carried  out  in  her  day.  However, 
during  an  attack  of  cholera  in  1832  she  established  her¬ 
self  with  the  Sisters  in  the  Cholera  Hospital.  The 
stricken  population  was  a  prey  to  panic  and  was  afraid 
to  enter  the  hospital.  There  was  a  wild  rumour  that 
the  doctors  were  murdering  all  who  entered.  Even  the 
Archbishop  and  the  clergy  could  not  re-assure  the  people. 
It  was  only  when  they  heard  that  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
were  working  with  the  doctors  that  their  wild  terror  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  hospital  was  crowded,  and  Mother 
McAuley  devoted  herself  unceasingly  to  the  sick  and 
dying.  She  only  left  when  the  pestilence  was  over. 
She  found  the  House  of  Mercy  and  the  Orphanage 
crowded  to  excess.  The  cholera  left  hundreds  of  widows 
and  orphans  to  provide  for.  During  those  early  years 
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of  the  Order  a  great  many  nuns  died,  no  less  than 
fifteen  during  the  first  six  years  of  its  existence.  This 
was  a  terrible  grief  to  the  foundress,  who  loved  all  her 
children  with  a  mother’s  love.  Her  niece,  Mary  Teresa, 
had  been  delicate  from  her  birth.  Her  health  had  been 
a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  her  aunt,  who  was  extremely 
attached  to  her.  The  girl  had  been  the  companion  of 
her  aunt’s  toils,  the  sharer  of  her  anxieties,  and  it  had 
been  a  great  joy  to  Mother  McAuley  to  have  this  dear 
child  among  her  nuns. 

“One  evening  in  autumn,  1833,  Sister  Mary  Teresa 
observed  one  of  the  orphan  children  on  the  roof  of  an 
outhouse,  which  she  had  climbed  with  childish  reckless¬ 
ness  and  from  which  she  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
falling.  In  the  effort  to  rescue  the  foolish  little  one,  she 
burst  a  blood  vessel  and  had  barely  strength  to  return 
to  the  convent.”  She  died  a  few  days  later  surrounded 
by  her  weeping  Sisters.  Mother  McAuley ’s  anguish 
was  too  keen  for  tears.  “  I  loved  my  Mary  Teresa  too 
much,”  she  said,  “and  God  took  her  from  me.  We 
must  love  Him  as  well  when  He  takes  as  when  He  gives. 
May  I  never  be  free  from  His  Cross  !  ” 

Years  after,  when  she  laid  her  nephew,  James,  in 
the  tomb,  she  wrote  :  “  My  earthly  joys  are  all  cut  down 
now,  thank  God  ” ;  but  she  had  never  a  dearer 
“earthly  ”  joy  than  Mary  Teresa.  Her  letters  contain 
many  allusions  to  this  beloved  niece.  When  a  very 
handsome  lady  entered  she  would  describe  her  as  being 
“not  unlike  my  Mary  Teresa”.  Another  “had  almost 
the  mind  and  character  of  my  darling  Mary  Teresa”. 
Another  is  all  ardour  and  zeal  for  the  poor,  “  like  my 
Mary  Teresa”.  Another  is  “just  as  innocent”. 

IV. 

“Although  the  rule  and  constitution  of  the  Institute 
were  not  completed  till  1834  or  approved  till  1835,  yet 
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in  substance  they  contain  nothing  but  what  had  been 
observed  from  1827.  The  basis  of  her  rule  was  that  of 
St.  Augustine,  of  which  the  Presentation  Rule  is  but 
another  form ;  but  time  and  other  circumstances  re¬ 
quired  many  alterations,  which  cost  her  immense  labour 
and  incessant  prayer.  She  often  observed  to  the  Sisters 
that  every  word  of  the  rule  they  practised  was  the  fruit 
of  prayer.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
faithful  exponent  of  her  views  on  religious  perfection. 
It  is  concise,  but  nothing  essential  is  omitted.  Ardent 
charity,  profound  humility  and  tender  piety  pervade  every 
section.” 

In  1834  the  Rule  was  approved  by  Dr.  Murray,  and 
in  1835  Pope  Gregory  XVI  sent  his  approbation  and 
his  apostolic  benediction  to  the  foundress  and  her  as¬ 
sociates. 

Previous  to  this,  the  opposition  to  the  new  Order  had 
been  renewed ;  but  with  as  little  effect  as  before.  It 
only  gave  Mother  McAuley  another  occasion  to  show 
her  spirit  of  forgiveness  and  her  patience.  Humility 
was  one  of  her  favourite  virtues  ;  and  one  she  was  never 
tired  of  inculcating  to  her  Sisters.  She  gave  the  best 
example  of  it  in  her  own  life. 

“Nothing  pleased  her  more  than  to  be  treated  as  a 
person  of  no  account.  One  day,  some  ladies  of  distinc¬ 
tion  called  to  visit  her ;  but  as  she  was  suffering  from 
an  attack  of  erysipelas  in  the  feet  she  did  not  receive 
them.  On  being  shown  through  the  house  they  found 
her  knitting  in  the  community-room  and  one  of  them 
said  with  evident  disappointment,  ‘We  thought  we 
should  be  able  to  see  the  celebrated  Miss  McAuley,  of 
whom  such  wonderful  reports  are  being  circulated  ’. 

“  ‘  Of  Miss  McAuley  ?  ’  returned  the  foundress  ;  ‘  why, 
she  is  a  most  commonplace  person,  I  assure  you.’ 

“  ‘  But,’  said  another  of  the  party,  ‘  did  she  not  build 
this  house,  and  devote  her  fortune  to  the  poor  ?  ’ 
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“  ‘  The  house  was  built  by  architects  and  workmen,’ 
was  the  reply  ;  ‘  and  if  you  hear  any  more  fine  things 
about  Miss  McAuley  do  not  credit  them  ;  for  she  is 
quite  incapable  of  doing  anything  worthy  of  notice.’” 

It  says  a  good  deal  for  the  spirit  of  obedience  of  the 
Sisters,  that  the  nun  who  accompanied  the  ladies  did 
not  tell  them  “that  the  religious  who  sat  in  the  com¬ 
munity-room,  her  bandaged  feet  lying  on  a  stool — her 
hands  busily  plying  her  knitting-needles,  lest  she  should 
involuntarily  lose  a  moment  of  her  precious  time,  and 
her  mind,  no  doubt,  musing  on  many  things  concerning 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls — was  the 
person  whose  fame  drew  them  thither  ;  but  who,  uncon¬ 
scious  of  her  innate  worth,  was  the  most  humble  and 
unpretending  member  of  the  Institute.  .  .  .  Endowed 
with  all  the  rare  qualities  requisite  for  governing  others, 
she  always  believed  herself  unequal  to  the  task.”  She 
did  her  best  not  to  be  Superior,  when  the  Order  was 
started.  As  soon  as  her  first  term  of  office  expired,  she 
begged  to  resign  her  authority,  but  neither  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  nor  the  community  would  allow  it. 

She  was  most  careful  in  carrying  out  all  the  rules. 
She  enforced  the  same  observance  to  her  Sisters,  but  the 
moment  she  noticed  any  of  them  were  ill,  she  took  every 
precaution  to  relieve  them.  She  neglected  nothing  that 
the  heart  of  a  mother  could  suggest.  Her  affection  for 
her  nuns  was  truly  maternal,  and  her  letters  are  full  of  her 
anxiety  about  their  health,  while  she  thought  nothing  of 
her  own. 

She  had  real  love  of  poverty.  “  Careful  to  have 
her  exterior  dress  suited  to  the  dignity  of  her  state,  her 
underclothes  were  of  the  meanest  description,  and  she 
always  chose  for  herself  whatever  was  most  inconvenient. 
She  made  and  mended  every  article  of  her  clothing  ; 
though,  having  no  time  during  the  day,  she  was  gener¬ 
ally  obliged  to  steal  somewhat  from  the  night  for  this 
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purpose.  She  made  a  regulation  that  all  the  Sisters 
should  learn  to  make  their  clothing  ;  saying  that  poor 
people  always  did  so ;  and  that  religious  who  are  poor 
for  the  love  of  God,  ought  not  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  outstripped  by  such  as  are  poor  by  accident.  Labour 
she  considered  an  essential  ingredient  of  true  poverty. 
At  first,  she  would  allow  no  recreation,  saying  that  being 
poor  people,  ‘we  ought  to  work  all  day  like  the  poor,’ 
but  as  the  Archbishop  considered  this  arrangement 
rather  too  severe,  she  permitted  a  short  recreation  be¬ 
tween  dinner  and  office.” 

She  made  recreations  most  pleasant.  She  was 
always  ready  to  tell  a  story,  or  describe  something  she 
had  seen,  or  to  sing  a  song.  Her  laugh  was  as  hearty 
as  that  of  the  youngest  of  the  Sisters.  Her  letters  gave 
one  an  idea  of  what  her  conversation  must  have  been. 
She  used  to  snatch  any  free  minute  for  writing,  some¬ 
times  by  the  bedside  of  a  dying  sister,  sometimes  at 
night,  sometimes  during  recreation,  and  every  line 
breathes  her  spirit  of  unselfishness.  She  is  full  of 
sympathy  for  the  least  trouble  of  her  children.  If  she 
has  to  reprove  them,  her  correction  is  full  of  gentleness. 
She  takes  pleasure  in  her  children’s  joys.  In  some 
letters  to  confidential  friends,  the  “calm,  dignified 
foundress  seems  almost  lost  in  the  weak  woman,  op¬ 
pressed  and  all  but  crushed  beneath  her  heavy  crosses  ”. 

The  success  of  the  first  convent  of  Mercy  led  to  the 
foundation  of  others.  The  first  branch  of  the  new 
Order  was  at  Kingstown  (1834).  Then  followed  St. 
Joseph’s,  Tullamore  (1836);  St.  Joseph’s,  Charleville 
(1836);  St.  Leo’s,  Carlow  (1837);  St.  Marie’s  of  the 
Isle,  Cork  (1837) ;  St.  Anne’s,  Booterstown  (1838)  ;  St. 
Mary’s,  Limerick  (1838);  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Ber¬ 
mondsey,  London  (1839) ;  St.  Teresa’s,  Galway  (1840)  ; 
St.  John’s,  Birr  (1840) ;  St.  Marie’s,  Birmingham  (1841). 

Each  of  these  foundations  brought  to  the  foundress 
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its  load  of  anxiety,  as  well  as  satisfaction.  She  proved 
herself  as  able  a  woman  of  business  as  she  was  great  in 
the  spirit  of  devotion  and  charity. 

The  Kingstown  convent  caused  her  perhaps  more 
anxiety  than  any  other.  By  some  misunderstanding 
with  those  who  were  anxious  to  start  a  convent  in  Kings¬ 
town,  she  purchased  the  building,  and  made  herself 
liable  to  expenses  beyond  her  means,  but  which  she  was 
led  to  believe  would  be  paid  back  by  local  help.  No 
such  help  was  offered.  Legal  proceedings  were  started 
in  1838  against  Catherine  McAuley  for  the  recovery  of 
the  debt  contracted  in  building  the  Kingstown  schools. 
She  had  to  hide  from  the  sheriff.  She  describes  in  one 
of  her  letters  how  she  is  “  hiding  from  a  person  who  says 
he  wants  to  serve  a  paper  personally  on  me.  I  am 
really  afraid  to  stay  five  minutes  in  the  parlour.  Every 
man  that  appears  near  the  premises  is  kept  at  an  awful 
distance  and  subjected  to  a  close  scrutiny  by  my  dear 
Sister  Teresa,  lest  he  should  be  the  dreaded  process 
man.” 

The  crisis  came,  and  the  convent  had  to  be  closed, 
and  the  nuns  withdrawn.  This  led  to  a  good  deal  of 
angry  feeling  on  all  sides.  Mother  McAuley  was 
blamed  for  not  bearing  an  expense  that  was  beyond  her 
means,  and  some  one  remarked  :  “  What  better  use 
could  the  rich  old  woman  make  of  her  money  ?  ”  By 
this  time  the  rich  old  woman  had  become  poor.  How¬ 
ever,  in  time,  the  Sisters  returned  to  Kingstown  and, 
besides  their  schools,  started  an  extensive  Magdalen 
Asylum. 

The  history  of  the  different  foundations  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  one,  and  shows  the  many  qualities  of 
Mother  McAuley’s  mind,  as  a  business  woman,  as  an 
adviser,  and,  above  all,  as  a  true  servant  of  God  ;  full  of 
love  for  the  poor,  of  humility  and  resignation.  Her 
good  humour  and  patience  in  times  of  trial  were  a  source 
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of  astonishment  to  those  who  knew  her  troubles.  We 
can  imagine  how  hard  she  was  tried,  when  she  wrote  : 
“  Pray  fervently  for  me  that  God  may  remove  all  bitter¬ 
ness  far  from  me.  I  can  hardly  think  of  what  has  been 
done  to  me  without  resentment.  May  God  forgive  me 
and  make  me  truly  humble  before  He  calls  me  into  His 
presence.”  This  was  written  while  the  Kingstown 
trouble  was  at  its  worst. 

The  story  of  the  last  years  of  Mother  McAuley  is 
one  of  extreme  activity.  It  seemed  as  if  she  grew  more 
anxious  as  time  went  on  to  devote  herself  to  God’s  poor. 
She  was  often  perplexed  and  weary  and  out  of  conceit 
with  everything.  When  busy  with  a  foundation  at 
Booterstown  she  wrote  :  “  Booterstown  is  an  additional 
weight  on  my  mind.  I  have  endless  anxiety  there,  and 
no  animating  circumstance,  except  the  hope  that  God 
may  receive  some  portion  of  glory  from  the  assistance 
given  to  His  poor.”  In  all  she  wrote,  “her  intense  de¬ 
votion  to  the  poor  always  appears.  Be  it  a  letter,  or  a 
rule,  or  an  instruction,  the  poor  are  never  absent.  .  .  .” 
Her  charity  to  the  sick  was  far  from  being  confined  to 
the  Sisters.  The  poor  servant  that  entered  the  House  of 
Mercy  worn  with  thankless  toil,  and  the  orphan  picked 
up  in  a  dingy  alley,  found  in  her  a  fond  mother.  For 
natural  as  well  as  spiritual  evils,  she  was  all  charity.  .  .  . 
“  God  knows,”  she  wrote,  “  that  I  would  rather  be  cold 
and  hungry  than  that  His  poor  in  Kingstown  or  else¬ 
where,  should  be  deprived  of  any  consolation  in  my 
power  to  bestow.”  And  corporal  alms  seemed  small  in 
her  eyes,  if  unaccompanied  by  kindness,  sympathy  and 
spiritual  alms. 

She  was  constant  in  her  gratitude  to  those  who 
aided  her  poor.  “The  least  favour  done  her  was  never 
forgotten  ;  the  smallest  kindness  shown  her  children  was 
a  title  to  her  friendship.” 

Her  health  began  to  fail  about  1840.  She  would 
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not  allow  her  illness  to  interfere  with  her  work,  nor  to 
make  any  change  in  her  usual  ways.  “  Suffer  and  be 
silent,”  had  ever  been  her  motto  and  her  practice.  She 
wrote  to  one  of  her  children  :  “  I  am  sorry  to  find  by 
your  letter  that  they  are  saying  too  much  about  my  loss 
of  health.  My  rather  new  visitant,  a  cough,  has  been 
with  me  very  constantly.  To  please  my  kind  tormentors 
I  took  a  large  bottle  of  mixture  and  put  on  a  blister, 
from  which,  for  want  of  faith  perhaps,  I  did  not  receive 
any  benefit.  I  am  now  doctoring  myself  as  I  doctored 
my  Mary  Teresa — warm  flannel,  barley  water,  a  little 
hippo  at  night ;  and  I  think,  Mr.  Time  taken  into  ac¬ 
count,  I  am  doing  very  well.  I  am  now  hiding  from 
the  doctor  who  is  gone  up  to  four  influenza  patients. 
When  I  returned  from  my  last  journey,  Father  O’Han¬ 
lon  exclaimed,  as  he  entered  the  parlour  :  ‘  Oh,  my  dear, 
how  well  you  look,  thank  God  ’.  By  this  you  will  see 
that  he  does  not  urge  change  of  air.” 

It  was  a  rule  of  Mother  McAuley  not  to  leave  Baggot 
Street  for  any  reason  except  duty,  and  she  never  would 
hear  of  change  of  air  for  her  health,  although  she  was 
always  ready  to  send  any  delicate  sister  away  to  any 
other  convent  that  seemed  better  for  her  health. 

She  had  one  great  joy  before  her  death.  On  July, 
1841,  she  heard  that  the  Rules  and  Constitution  of  her 
Order  had  been  confirmed  in  Rome.  This  was  a  great 
favour,  as  the  Order  was  only  ten  years  old. 

About  this  time  she  had  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  about 
her  convent  in  London,  where  the  Superioress  wished 
to  introduce  dangerous  innovations.  She  was  “given 
to  extremes  in  matters  of  piety,”  writes  Mother  McAuley, 
who  wished  her  nuns  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  their 
Rule,  teaching  children,  attending  the  sick,  and  not  to 
attempt  extraordinary  actions.  She  had  a  great  wish 
that  her  nuns  should  act  and  speak  with  “religious 
modesty,”  and  in  one  of  her  letters  she  gave  a  delicate 
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hint  to  one  of  her  nuns,  who  was  inclined  to  speak  with 
a  little  more  complacency  than  she  thought  wise  :  “  My 
dear  sister,  accept  my  thanks  for  your  kind  note,  which 
was  quite  cheery.  You  are  timely  in  thinking  of  your 
profession,  and  I  feel  satisfied  you  will  make  due  pre¬ 
paration  for  it,  and  that  you  will  never  be  unworthy  of 
so  great  a  favour.  But  I  expect  to  see  in  all  my  dear 
sister  novices,  a  sweet,  holy  reserve,  which  will  be  as  a 
shield  around  them.  The  word  ‘  reserve  ’  is  extensively 
useful  for  meditation.  If  we  acquire  religious  reserve, 
we  shall  never  speak  too  much,  write  too  much,  grieve 
too  much ;  and  when  we  do  all  things  in  due  order,  and 
do  not  exceed  in  any,  then  a  good  foundation  will  be 
laid  for  advancement  in  religious  perfection.  May  God 
grant  to  us  all  this  beautiful  reserve,  that  restrains  words, 
looks,  actions,  and  continually  whispers  :  ‘  Go  back  ;  stop  ; 
say  no  more  ’.  It  is  of  immense  value  and  greatly  to 
be  desired.” 

Forbearance  was  a  quality  Mother  McAuley  thought 
very  necessary.  “  Forbearance  when  under  any  little 
excitement,  forbearance  in  school,  forbearance  in  the 
House  of  Mercy,  forbearance  everywhere.  ‘  We  must 
not  make  too  many  laws,’  she  would  say,  ‘  if  we  draw 
the  strings  too  tight  they  will  break.’  She  desired  for 
her  sisters  a  share  in  that  adorable  dissimulation  that 
‘  winketh  at  the  sins  of  men  to  draw  them  to  repent¬ 
ance’.  Hence  she  wished  them  to  be  ever  ready  to 
praise,  to  encourage,  to  stimulate,  but  slow  to  censure 
and  still  more  slow  to  condemn.”  Never  did  she  show 
more  forbearance  than  in  her  dealings  with  the  London 
difficulty.  Her  conduct  was  conciliatory  in  the  highest 
degree.  She  refrained  from  uttering  a  command ;  she 
explained,  suggested,  entreated.  The  nun  who  was 
causing  her  so  much  anxiety  left  the  Order ;  and  it  is  a 
high  eulogium  of  Mother  McAuley  that  even  after  ceas¬ 
ing  to  be  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  this  lady  kept  a  high  vener^ 
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ation  for  her  former  Superioress.  She  established  a 
convent  of  her  own  ;  but  her  efforts  were  short-lived, 
and  her  Solitaries  and  Handmaids  dispersed  in  a  very- 
short  time. 

Mother  McAuley  did  not  live  to  see  the  departure 
of  the  troublesome  Sister,  who  found  her  Irish  sisters  in¬ 
ferior  to  her  dreams  of  perfection.  Mother  McAuley 
brought  back  with  her  two  of  her  sisters,  and  playfully 
alludes  to  the  English  nun’s  dissatisfaction. 

“  I  hope,  my  dear  sisters,  M.  Xavier  and  De  Sales, 
will  come  in  their  own  native  style  ;  and  that  the  Irish 
malediction,  ‘  Bad  manners  to  you,’  will  not  have  fallen 
on  them.” 

Her  life-long  intercourse  with  the  poor  made  her 
familiar  with  all  their  very  energetic  modes  of  expressing 
joy  and  sorrow,  anger  and  affection.  “  She  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  every  personification  of  poverty,  from  the 
venerable  vendor  of  apples  and  nuts,  who*  sat  at  her 
‘  standing,’  conning  her  beads  when  not  selling  her 
merchandise,  to  the  poor  little  boy,  who  slept  anywhere, 
dined  on  a  crust  of  bread,  and  the  smell  of  the  Gresham 
Hotel.”  She  sometimes  repeated  at  recreation  their 
witty  sayings  and  their  ordinary  mode  of  expressing  dis¬ 
satisfaction.  “  Bad  manners  to  you,”  struck  her  greatly. 
She  wrote  a  few  verses  on  it  for  the  amusement  of  the 
Sisters,  playfully  deprecating  the  malediction,  and  regret¬ 
ting  that  it  fell  on  so  many.  She  thought  the  world 
would  be  a  happy  place,  if  people’s  manners  were  as 
good  as  there  hearts  ;  since  much  unhappiness  comes 
from  bad  manners.  “  Good  manners,”  she  said,  “  should 
always  accompany  good  works,  of  which  they  are  a  most 
graceful  ornament.”  She  was  always  ready  to  welcome 
sisters  to  St.  Mary’s,  much  to  the  anxiety  of  the  poor 
little  house-steward,  Sister  M.  Teresa,  who  was  often 
perplexed  to  make  out  a  new  bed.  Sometimes  Mother 
McAuley  would  try  and  get  out  of  her  way,  when  the  con- 
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vent  was  very  crowded  and  new  arrivals  were  expected. 
The  Sister  would  hear  the  news  and  rush  to  the  Mother, 
asking  where  the  new  arrival  was  to  sleep.  “In  my 
cell,”  was  the  laughing  answer.  In  the  end,  Mother 
McAuley  gave  her  bed  to  the  stranger,  and  rested  in  an 
arm-chair  ;  if,  indeed,  she  rested  at  all. 

On  her  return  from  her  last  journey  to  England,  she 
was  much  weaker,  and  her  cough  troubled  her  greatly. 
She  was  distressed  when  her  cough  was  unusually  bad  at 
night  for  fear  she  disturbed  the  Sisters  who  slept  near 
her  cell.  She  would  apologize  to  them  when  they  came 
to  see  her,  for  having  made  so  much  noise  at  a  time  of 
strict  silence.  She  arranged  all  her  papers  and  settled 
all  her  business. 

“  After  her  death,  her  papers  were  found  every  one 
in  its  own  place ;  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
which  had  passed  through  her  hands  were  accounted  for 
to  the  very  farthing,  in  the  clear  concise  method  of  book¬ 
keeping  which  she  had  adopted  ;  wills,  deeds  and  legacies 
were  arranged  in  order,  and  an  index  showed  where  each 
item  could  be  found  ;  such  of  her  correspondence  as  might 
not,  if  produced,  prove  agreeable  to  persons  still  living, 
and  such  as  was  strictly  confidential,  could  not  be  found  ; 
she  probably  having  destroyed  it.  As  far  as  she  could 
she  made  the  way  easy  for  her  successor,  and  one  could 
not  examine  her  papers,  arrangements,  etc.,  without 
saying  that  ‘he  that  feareth  God  neglecteth  nothing’.” 

“  All  her  life  she  appears  to  have  had  a  peculiar  gift 
of  joy  ;  and  during  her  religious  life,  she  never  seemed 
weary  of  expatiating  on  what  she  called  the  ‘joys  of 
her  state’.” 

“We  must  be  happy,”  she  used  to  say,  “while  the 
spirit  of  our  sublime  vocation  animates  us.”  She  could 
not  understand  sadness  in  a  nun.  Writing  to  a  lady 
who  was  going  to  join  the  Order,  she  ended  her  account 
of  the  day  :  “  After  supper  we  make  a  visit  to  the  Blessed 
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Sacrament,  and  then  go  to  recreation  ;  and  you  never 
saw  such  a  happy,  merry  party ;  nor  never  will,  except 
in  a  religious  community 

Towards  the  end,  her  joy  became  so  intense  that 
when  asked  by  her  friend,  Dean  Gaffney,  whether  she 
still  experienced  that  fear  of  dying  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  become  excessive,  she  replied  :  “If  I 
thought  death  could  be  so  sweet,  I  never  should  have 
feared  it.  Our  Lord  has  spared  me  much.” 

“  One  of  the  Sisters  having  remarked  that,  after  doing 
so  much  for  God  and  His  poor,  the  foundress  of  the 
Order  of  Mercy  could  have  nothing  to  fear,  the  latter 
said  impressively:  “  My  child,  never  think  of  what  we 
have  done,  but  rather  of  what  we  might  have  done, 
had  we  been  more  faithful  stewards  of  God’s  gifts  and 
graces  ”. 

Her  exhaustion  was  so  great,  that  during  the  octave 
of  All  Saints,  she  was  unable  to  leave  her  bed.  On  8 
November,  the  last  sacraments  were  administered. 

The  Sisters  were  clinging  to  the  hope  that  her  life 
might  be  spared.  All  the  Sisters  from  a  distance  who 
came  to  see  her  were  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
dying  Mother  ;  but  she  did  not  ask  for  any  of  those 
whom  she  loved  specially  to  be  sent  for.  She  had  once 
reproached  herself  for  excessive  love  of  her  first  associ¬ 
ates  and  had  found  it  hard  to  part  with  them  for  her  new 
convents.  She  conquered  this  weakness. 

On  11  November  she  felt  she  was  dying.  She 
called  the  infirmarian  :  “  My  darling,  could  you  have 
this  bed  moved  to  the  middle  of  the  room.  I  shall  soon 
want  air.” 

She  expressed  several  times  an  ardent  desire  that 
the  prayers  of  the  poor  might  be  procured  for  her  soul ; 
and  especially  the  prayers  of  the  servants  to  whom  she 
had  been  so  much  devoted. 

“  About  seven  she  said  she  would  like  to  see  the 
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Sisters  individually,  and  as  each  one  came  she  gave  her 
the  spiritual  advice  best  suited  to  her  particular  neces¬ 
sities  ;  but  with  every  one  of  them  she  began  and  ended 
by  inculcating  perfect  union  and  charity.” 

She  recalled  a  very  elderly  nun,  who  had  nursed  her 
last  nephew,  and  to  whom  she  was  much  attached,  and 
said  to  her  :  “  My  fears  have  all  vanished,  Sister  darling. 
I  feel  exceedingly  happy.”  To  the  very  last  she  recog¬ 
nized  every  one  that  entered  the  room.  Seeing  her 
godchild  Teresa  weeping  bitterly,  she  said  to  her  :  “  Kiss 
me,  my  heart,  and  then  go  away  ”.  She  took  an  affec¬ 
tionate  farewell  from  her  brother  and  several  clergymen 
who  came  to  see  her. 

She  thanked  the  doctor  for  his  attention.  She 
noticed  that  the  Sisters  who  surrounded  her  had  taken 
no  supper.  She  called  the  Sister  who  presided  over  the 
kitchen  and  whispered  to  her :  “  My  child,  the  poor 
Sisters  look  greatly  fatigued  :  be  sure  you  have  a  com¬ 
fortable  cup  of  tea  for  them  when  I  am  gone.” 

She  continued  praying  and  responding  to  the  prayers 
for  the  dying  to  the  end.  “  She  gave  her  blessing  to 
her  children,  present  and  absent,  and  then  calmly  closed 
her  eyes  to  open  them  no  more.” 

We  can  well  imagine  what  her  biographer  tells  of 
the  grief  of  her  orphan  children.  She  was  fifty-four 
years  old. 

One  who  knew  her  has  given  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  her  : — 

“  Catherine  McAuley  was  above  the  middle  size, 
rather  slight  in  youth  ;  but  in  after  life,  full,  though  not 
corpulent.  Her  figure  was  very  fine — erect  and  well- 
proportioned.  She  moved  and  sat  with  the  utmost 
grace.  .  .  .  Her  eyes  were  singularly  expressive,  and 
her  glance  so  penetrating  that  with  a  look  she  seemed  to 
read  your  inmost  soul.  Those  who  had  given  her  cause 
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for  displeasure,  almost  quailed  before  her  eye,  till  reas¬ 
sured  by  her  smile.” 

The  Order  she  founded  spread  from  Ireland  and 
England,  to  the  United  States,  to  Australia,  New  Zea¬ 
land  and  South  America.  At  the  present  day  thousands 
of  nuns  carry  out  her  Rule  and  devote  themselves  to  the 
poor,  to  the  education  and  care  of  children,  to  the  sick, 
whom  she  loved  so  tenderly.  Her  whole  life  can  be 
epitomized  in  her  words  :  “  God  knows  I  would  rather  be 
cold  and  hungry,  than  that  His  poor  should  suffer  want  . 


JEAN  INGELOW. 

I. 

In  our  days  of  rush  and  unrest,  when  discontent  with 
life  and  its  homely  duties  has  come  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  virtue  and  a  state  of  perfection,  while  the  votaries 
of  revolt  preach  their  noisy  creed  at  the  street  corners, 
and  at  the  hustings,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  it  is 
with  a  restful  sensation  of  well-being  that  one  comes 
across  such  a  life  as  that  of  Miss  Ingelow.  It  is  so  de¬ 
lightful  to  find  that  the  image  we  had  created  after  read¬ 
ing  her  poems  and  novels  is  indeed  the  true  picture  of 
this  gentle  and  gifted  woman. 

She  has  had  the  rare  fortune  to  meet  with  a  biogra¬ 
pher  who  understood  her  modesty  and  self-effacement, 
and  who  has  traced  a  delightful  sketch  of  this  loved 
friend  without  putting  in  a  word  which  would  have 
pained  the  delicacy  of  Jean  Ingelow. 

I  he  dainty  little  volume  of  160  pages,  without  any 
authors  name,  is  one  that  all  readers  of  Jean  Ingelow 
will  delight  to  meet.  They  will  enjoy  every  line  of 
Some  Recollections  of  Jean  Ingelow  and  her  Early 
Friends”  (Wells,  Gardner,  Dalton  &  Co.). 

Jean  Ingelow  was  born  in  1820  at  Boston,  Lincoln¬ 
shire.  Her  infancy  and  early  childhood  were  spent 
amidst  scenes  which  she  described  in  her  novel  “  Off 
the  Skelligs  ”. 

Her  parents  were  well  off.  Her  grandfather  owned 
the  ships  coming  up  Boston  River,  which  little  Jean 
and  her  brothers  used  to  watch  with  such  delight.  A 
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cousin  of  Jean  Ingelow,  who  had  shared  in  the  games, 
said  in  an  article  published  after  her  death  of  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  child-life  of  the  heroine  of  “  Off  the 
Skelligs  ” — “  If  the  book  had  been  published  anony¬ 
mously  I  never  could  have  doubted  after  reading  the 
first  few  pages  who  the  author  was.  It  brought  back 
to  me  too  glimpses  from  my  own  childhood  with  my 
Ingelow  cousins  in  Boston.  I  had  played  with  them 
(as  the  little  people  in  the  book  played)  on  those  banks 
between  which  ‘  Lindis  goeth  floweth,’  had  mounted 
with  them  the  tower  from  whose  belfry  the  chimes 
pealed  forth  the  tune  of  ‘  The  Bride  of  Enderby,’  in 
the  terrible  time  of  the  *  stolen  tyde,’  and  again  as  I 
read,  I  could  hear  the  swishing  sound  with  which  the 
wheat  poured  through  the  deal  funnels  into  the  holds  of 
the  ships  alongside  the  tall  warehouses  by  the  wharves.” 

Jean’s  mother  was  a  Scotchwoman,  proud  of  her 
family  and  long  descent.  Her  grandfather,  Kilgoury, 
“  was  blessed  with  the  possession  of  twenty  children, 
three  small  estates  in  Aberdeenshire  and  a  haunted 
house — Kilmundie  was  its  name — and  in  this  house  the 
old  patriarch  lived  with  his  wife  and  twenty  children 
and  his  ghosts  ”.  Her  father  was  the  youngest  of  the 
twenty  children  and  was  sent  to  London  to  a  merchant’s 
office.  He  got  on  well,  married  young  and  had  twelve 
children.  Jean  Kilgour  was  a  pious  girl,  brought  up  in 
strict  Evangelical  doctrine,  to  which  she  remained  at¬ 
tached  all  her  life.  She  was  pretty,  and  married  a  rich 
business  man — Mr.  Ingelow — when  she  was  twenty. 
She  was  “  an  accomplished  and  cultivated  woman.  Her 
conversational  powers  were  unusual.  She  used  to  say 
that  she  loved  a  two-handed  crack.”  (Scottish  for  a 
conversation  in  which  only  two  take  part.)  Her  range 
of  thought  was  a  large  one  and  her  observations  of  char¬ 
acter  were  acute.  Neither  Jean’s  father  nor  mother  had 
any  poetic  tendency.  Her  father  was  a  clever  business 
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man.  He  was  deeply  in  love  with  his  wife.  They 
were  an  ideal  married  pair  and  even  in  their  old  age 
enjoyed  nothing  better  than  spending  their  time  together 
leaving  the  young  people  to  amuse  themselves.  When 
Jean  grew  up,  she  became  a  companion  to  her  father, 
and  enjoyed  talking  to  him.  But  it  is  uncertain  whether 
he  ever  realized  that  his  daughter  wrote  poetry.  It 
was  from  her  father  Jean  inherited  her  great  love  of 
watching  the  habits  of  birds,  and  her  delight  in  these 
winged  wayfarers.  “  I  have  seen,”  says  her  biographer, 
“Mr.  Ingelow,  with  a  child  on  each  knee,  rapturously 
listening  while  he  whistled  like  a  blackbird  or  a  robin 
till  you  might  have  fancied  the  bird  itself  was  in  the 
room.” 

In  after  life  Jean  used  to  recall  her  familiarity  with 
birds  from  her  childhood.  She  brought  up  deserted 
linnets  in  her  father’s  garden  and  made  observations  on 
the  ways  of  birds. 

Mrs.  Ingelow  was  quite  proud  of  her  daughter’s 
poetic  success,  in  the  days  when  Jean’s  poetry  was 
winning  the  praise  of  critics  and  was  read  by  a  wide 
public  in  England  and  America,  but  she  had  no  poetic 
taste  herself.  She  made  her  children  learn  the  poems 
of  Cowper  but,  it  was  more  for  “the  piety  of  his  com¬ 
positions  than  for  any  poetic  merit  they  possessed  ”. 
The  little  Ingelows  had  to  learn  from  the  “  Task”  “  I 
sing  the  Sofa,”  and  imbibed  a  genuine  hatred  for  this 
poem.  We  are  told  of  early  days,  when  Jean  was  a 
little  girl,  “  a  healthy,  docile,  little  being  with  her  sym¬ 
pathetic  heart  and  observant  eyes,  who  trotted  about 
the  garden  at  Boston,  when  hardly  more  than  a  baby, 
carrying  stones  in  her  pinafore  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other  that  they  might  be  refreshed  by  a  change  of 
scene  ;  or  again,  as  soon  as  she  could  be  taken  to 
church,  amusing  herself  while  there  by  finding  better 
rhymes  for  some  hymns  which  did  not  satisfy  her  ear, 
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“  sticking  in  words  that  had  no  reference  to  the  sense 
whatever 

“  What,  perhaps,  was  Jean’s  most  striking  character¬ 
istic  in  her  early  youth  was  her  extreme  conscientious¬ 
ness.  I  think  she  availed  herself  of  every  educational 
advantage  held  out  to  her,  while  all  the  time  she  was 
educating  herself  in  matters  beyond  the  routine  of  ordin¬ 
ary  education.  .  .  . 

“  Anything  like  subterfuge  or  trickery  she  was  in¬ 
capable  of.  As  she  grew  to  early  womanhood,  a  bash¬ 
ful  gravity  prevented  her  shining  in  society,  and  this 
bashfulness  continued  more  or  less  through  her  whole 
life.  She  needed  to  be  known  to  be  beloved,  and  then 
how  much  was  she  beloved  !  ” 

Jean  was  fourteen  when  her  family  removed  to  Ips¬ 
wich.  There  the  younger  children  were  born.  They 
lived  in  a  fine  old  house  with  a  large  garden.  It  was 
at  Ipswich  Jean’s  poetic  tendency  was  found  out.  “  One 
day  her  mother  opened  the  white-painted  shutters  of 
Jean’s  pretty  two-windowed  room,  and  found  them,  when 
unfolded,  written  all  over  with  verses  ”.  After  that  day, 
we  are  told,  Jean  had  to  write  on  foolscap  instead  of 
shutters.  At  that  time  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
clergyman,  the  Rev.  R.  Whytehead,  who  took  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  clever,  serious  girl.  She  was 
older  than  her  age,  and  Mr.  Whytehead  took  pleasure 
in  developing  her  mind,  and  his  wife  became  a  great 
friend  of  the  Ingelow  children. 

Mr.  Whytehead  was  anxious  to  go  as  a  missionary 
to  Africa,  and  Jean  was  greatly  interested  in  his  plans. 
She  shared  in  his  dreams  of  converting  the  Zulus,  and 
one  Zulu  chief,  Dingaan  by  name,  was  greatly  on  her 
mind.  It  struck  her  that  the  way  to  convert  him  was 
to  soften  his  heart.  Jean  could  think  of  no  better  way 
to  achieve  this  than  to  make  a  crown  for  Dingaan, 
which  Mr.  Whytehead  would  bring  with  him.  The 
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children,  the  author  of  the  Recollections  included,  were 
full  of  admiration  for  this  work  of  art.  “  It  was  made 
with  a  cardboard  foundation  to  keep  it  stiff,  of  scarlet 
velvet,  studded  with  numerous  mock  pearls  and  com¬ 
posed  of  many  sharp  peaks.  As  the  size  of  Dingaan’s 
head  was  unknown,  it  was  decided  that  the  crown  should 
be  left  open  and  tied  at  the  back  of  the  king’s  head  with 
long  streamers  of  blue  ribbon.”  Alas,  for  the  dreams  of 
youth,  Dingaan  never  received  the  scarlet  jewel-studded 
crown.  Mr.  Whytehead’s  health  gave  way,  and  he  had 
to  abandon  his  missionary  ambition. 

J  ean,  as  she  grew  up,  was  an  attractive  girl,  and  like 
other  girls,  she  had  her  dreams  of  love  and  her  lovers. 

o  7 

The  writer  of  the  Recollections  thinks  that  “  One  hand¬ 
some  young  sailor  won  her  heart  He  stayed  on  a 
visit  with  the  Ingelows,  and  Jean  and  he  used  to  walk 
together.  Jean  took  pleasure  in  his  society ;  but  he 
went  away  and  did  not  return.  We  do  not  know  what 
Jean’s  real  feeling  was — she  never  spoke  of  him  in  after 
years. 

And  did  she  love  him  ? 

What  if  she  did  not  ? 

Their  home  was  still  the  home  of  happiest  years. 

But  did  she  love  him  ? 

What  and  if  she  did  ? 

She  had  other  admirers,  but  her  heart  remained  free. 
She  told  a  friend  one  day  that  if  she  married,  she  never 
would  have  written. 


II. 

In  one  of  her  poems,  Jean  Ingelow  described  her 
own  life  : — 

Man  dwells  apart,  though  not  alone, 

He  walks  among  his  peers  unread  ; 

The  best  of  thoughts  which  he  hath  known 
For  want  of  listeners  are  not  said. 
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She  took  little  part  in  the  fun  and  frolic  of  young 
people.  She  was  more  at  home  with  the  elders,  if  they 
were  intellectual  or  thoughtful.  “  Her  extreme  shyness 
gave  her  the  appearance  sometimes  of  being  cold  and 
proud,  and  her  sincerity  often  made  her  seem  brusque  ”  ; 
with  people  who  understood  her,  she  opened  out  and 
was  a  delightful  companion. 

Jean’s  mother  belonged  to  a  strict  religious  school, 
which  has  passed  away  in  our  day.  At  sixteen,  she 
“  had  given  up  the  world,”  and  she  brought  up  her 
young  people  in  her  ideas.  She  never  had  any  of  her 
children  “taught  dancing,  never  allowed  them  to  go  to 
the  theatre,  or  balls,  or  races,  or  any  amusements  that 
she  considered  worldly.  Balls,  the  theatre,  card-parties, 
dress,  if  at  all  fashionable  or  costly,  must  be  given  up,  if 
you  would  give  up  ‘  the  world  ’.  .  .  .  And  of  her  children 
there  is  little  doubt  that  in  early  manhood  or  woman¬ 
hood,  the  one  who  most  followed  and  adhered  to  the 
mother’s  religious  tendencies  was  Jean.  Her  mind 
seemed  always  reverent  and  devout,  and  the  sober  gravity 
of  her  mother’s  most  intimate  associates  was  probably 
far  from  distasteful  to  her  thoughtful  and  serious  nature. 
But  Jean  had,  nothwithstanding,  a  keen  sense  of  fun, 
and  saw  the  little  straining  at  gnats  which  even  some 
of  the  elders  she  loved  best  indulged  in.  One  day  Jean 
came  home  after  an  interview  with  her  favourite  Mrs. 
Whytehead.  Jean  was  wearing  a  very  pretty  new 
bonnet  on  the  occasion,  very  quiet  looking,  though,  no 
doubt—*  Ah,  Jean,’  said  Mrs.  Whytehead,  *  I  see  a  little 
artificial  flower  ?  ’ 

“  Probably  someone  had  intimated  to  this  delightful 
woman  that  artificial  flowers  were  worldly.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  Jean  laughed  heartily  in  telling  the  anecdote, 
but  she  did  not  take  the  little  flower  out  of  her  bonnet. 

We  are  told  that  when  Jean  was  eighteen  she  was 
“  very  nice-looking.  She  had  a  fine  colour,  dark  soft 
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hair,  and  remarkably  bright  hazel  eyes.  She  was  rather 
short,  and,  on  the  whole,  her  appearance  was  decidedly 
attractive.  ” 

She  began  to  write  at  an  early  age.  Her  first 
poems  appeared  in  a  little  magazine  got  up  and  printed 
by  her  brothers  and  friends.  “St.  Stephen’s  Herald” 
had  the  fate  of  all  schoolboy  literature,  and  was  given  up 
when  the  young  writers  and  printers  got  tired  of  the 
novelty. 

Of  these  early  writings,  Miss  Ingelow  wrote  to  a 

friend  :  “  My  contributions  to  the  ‘  Herald  ’  (I  wrote 

under  the  name  of  ‘  Orris  ’)  were  all  highly  moral,  and 

very  tragical,  and  it  was  only  when  none  of  us  could 

do  anything  droll  that  my  poems  were  put  in  to  fill 
)) 

up  . 

Under  the  same  nom-de-plume,  Jean  contributed  to 
“  Youth’s  Magazine,”  when  she  came  to  London  with 
her  parents.  Her  brothers  and  sisters  sent  contributions 
at  the  same  time.  They  had  the  joy  of  appearing  in 
print,  but  Jean  alone  received  the  welcome  assurance 
that  the  editor  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  “  Orris  ”  again. 
She  contributed  poems  and  stories,  for  which  she  re¬ 
ceived  small  payment.  Her  earliest  poem  appeared 
about  1852.  The  key-note  of  Jean’s  early  writings  was 
a  cheerful  effort  to  make  the  best  of  life. 

One  of  her  critics  remarks  :  “  To  each  life  comes  its 
own  burden.  But  hers  was  a  nature  that,  instead  of 
filling  heaven  and  earth  with  musical  bewailings  for 
whatever  might  be  its  share  of  the  common  lot,  took  up 
its  place  bravely  in  the  ranks  of  common  endurance  and 
common  victory.  We  venture  to  quote  one  verse  of 
hers  which  seems  to  give  the  key  to  her  cheerful  philo¬ 
sophy  of  life.  Its  suggestion  is  that,  while  our  conscious 
efforts  to  do  great  things  or  good  things  so  often  end  in 
piteous  failure  or  disappointment,  yet  God  gives  our  ex¬ 
istence  its  due  value  and  purpose  in  ways  of  which  we 
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do  not  dream,  and  possibly  just  because  we  cannot  dream 
them  : — 

One  launched  a  ship,  but  she  was  wrecked  at  sea ; 

He  built  a  bridge,  but  floods  have  borne  it  down; 

He  meant  much  good  ;  none  came — strange  destiny  : 

His  corn  lies  sunk ;  his  bridge  bears  none  to  town ; 

Yet  good  he  had  not  meant  became  his  crown ; 

For  once,  at  work,  when  ever  as  nature  free 

From  thought  of  good  he  was,  or  of  renown, 

God  took  the  work  for  good,  and  let  good  be. 

Jean  Ingelow  contributed  also  to  a  short-lived  but 
well-written  periodical,  the  “  Portfolio,”  to  which  Adelaide 
Procter  contributed  also,  and  the  dying  poetess  read  with 
pleasure  one  of  Jean’s  poems,  and  paid  her  a  tribute  of 
admiration. 

Jean  Ingelow’s  first  volume  of  poems,  “A  Rhyming 
Chronicle,”  passed  unnoticed  by  the  public,  but  brought 
her  the  highly  valued  praise  of  Tennyson,  who  expressed 
the  wish  to  make  her  acquaintance.  When  they  met, 
the  great  poet  was  very  kind  to  the  shy  young  girl,  per¬ 
haps  all  the  kinder  that  she  was  born  in  his  own  county. 
Jean’s  next  venture  in  1863  met  with  general  applause. 
The  critics  were  enthusiastic,  and  the  sale  of  the  volume 
of  poems  was  so  successful  that  in  the  sudden  demand 
for  her  work  the  stories  which  had  appeared  in  the  little 
magazine  were  brought  forward.  She  had  thought  so 
little  of  her  literary  efforts  that  she  had  kept  no  copy. 
But  a  friend  who  had  preserved  the  old  magazine  for 
the  sake  of  her  pages  was  able  to  produce  her  stories. 
Her  prose  writings  were  a  sort  of  rest  from  poetry.  She 
wrote  some  novels,  which  are  interesting,  especially 
“  Off  the  Skelligs,”  as  giving  us  glimpses  of  her  child¬ 
hood.  Her  children’s  stories  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
successful  of.  her  prose  work.  “  Stories  told  to  a  Child  ” 
has  been  described  as  “  one  of  the  classics  of  children’s 
books 
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Her  second  and  her  third  series  of  poems  met  with 
great  success,  and  elicited  perhaps  even  more  sympathy 
in  America  than  in  England.  Her  poems  about  nature 
are  among  the  best.  She  was  a  great  lover  of  flowers 
and  birds.  The  love  of  nature  breathes  through  her 
poems.  She  had,  one  of  her  critics  remarks,  the  “gift 
of  painting  aspects  of  nature  with  absolute  fidelity  ”. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  Bell  quotes  a  few  lines  of  “  Divided  ” 
to  illustrate  this  quality: — 

An  empty  sky,  a  world  of  heather, 

Purple  of  foxglove,  yellow  of  broom, 

We  two  among  them,  wading  together, 

Shaking  out  honey,  treading  perfume. 

Jean  Ingelow’s  religious  poems  are  those  which  re¬ 
main  longest  in  our  minds,  and  which  came  straight 
from  her  inner  heart.  “Holy  Songs”  are  those  one 
loves  to  read  oftenest,  and  of  these  “  Consider  the  Lilies 
of  the  Fields  ”  has  a  charm  of  innocence  and  reverent 
spirit  which  appeals  to  all.  The  poem  which  tells  us 
most  of  Jean  Ingelow’s  own  thoughts  is  the  one  with 
the  motto  :  “  For  Thy  name’s  sake,  O  Lord,  pardon  my 
iniquity,  for  it  is  great  ”. 

In  great  London,  as  I  walked,  and  day  was  dying, 

And  a  shifty  throng  unended  lined  the  street, 

O,  my  heart,  it  fell  a-sighing,  fell  a-sighing, 

For  their  want,  their  burdened  lives,  their  aching  feet. 

Passing  one  for  whom  Christ  died,  for  whom  He  liveth, 

Whom  He  pleaded  with  and  for  from  age  to  age, 

Trifler,  mourner,  outcast,  erring  though  he  giveth 
Thought  nor  care  to  his  great  hope  and  heritage. 

O,  Thy  patience,  mighty  Father !  Dost  Thou  show  it 
Most  to  them,  or  most  to  us  that  on  Thee  call ! 

Saying :  “  Lord,  we  seek  Thy  way  and  yearn  to  know  it,” 
While  those  others  whom  Thou  loveth  want  for  all. 
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Want  the  light  and  air  where  dank  all  foulness  dwelleth, 
Want  the  fellowship  of  saints,  their  hands  to  take, 
Crying  “  One  are  we  in  Him  whose  soul  excelleth  ; 

Mine  is  thine,  and  I  am  thine  for  Christ  His  Sake 


Some  love  darkness  more  than  light  and  choose  it  rather  ; 
Shine  and  turn  them  to  Thy  light  and  they  shall  see. 

Bear  the  burden  of  the  poor,  O  tender  Father, 

Ease  the  hearts  that  want,  nor  know  their  want 'is  Thee. 

My  afflicted  God,  to  these  afflicted  yearning, 

Liest  thou  low !  Then  bring  me  low  to  meet  Thee  there  ; 
Give  me,  Christ,  thy  poor  to  teach,  that  with  them  learning, 
I  may  reach  thy  feet,  and  hold  them,  Thou  All-Fair. 

O,  to  these  give  hope  in  life  and  peace  in  dying ; 

Thou  hast  tasted  death,  thou  knoweth  all  its  sting ; 

On  me  bestow  my  heart’s  desire  and  sighing, 

Still  to  shepherd  them  for  Thee,  thou  Shepherd  King. 


Ill 

Jean  Ingelow  was  gratified  to  find  the  pleasure  her 
literary  success  brought  to  her  family  circle.  Her  love 
was  centred  in  her  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters.  The 
greatest  satisfaction  she  felt  in  her  success  was  that  she 
was  able  to  devote  the  money  she  earned  to  help  the 
poor.  Her  books  went  through  many  editions,  and  the 
proceeds  were  great.  As  her  tastes  were  simple,  and 
her  own  expenses  modest,  she  had  a  large  margin  for 
her  charities.  And  it  is  probable  that  the  pleasure  of 
giving  much  of  what  she  earned  was  the  greatest  joy 
brought  to  her  by  her  pen.  Her  mother  shared  in  many 
of  her  interests.  For  many  years,  mother  and  daughter 
undertook  to  give  dinners  to  twelve  convalescents.  The 
biographer  describes  one  of  these  dinners.  The  mother 
said  grace,  and  carved  the  large  joint.  Jean  kept  in  the 
background,  and  enjoyed  the  sight  of  the  smiling  fa.ces. 
She  maintained  a  Bible  woman,  who  “undertook  nursing 
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and  cleansing  also,”  and  spent  among  the  poor  the  money 
entrusted  to  her.  She  came  every  week  to  Miss  Inge- 
low  to  relate  her  experiences,  and  to  ask  for  instructions. 
Miss  Ingelow  helped  to  educate  orphans,  and  to  find  for 
them  a  start  in  life.  She  used  to  invite  poor  East  End 
girls  to  come  to  tea  with  her  in  her  pretty  Kensington 
garden,  and  she  delighted  in  the  girls’  excited  shouts 
“  when  they  found  apples  sticking  to  trees  !  ”  Any  in¬ 
valid  or  sufferer  that  she  heard  of,  she  made  it  a  duty  to 
come  to  the  rescue. 

All  this  was  done  quietly,  unostentatiously.  N  either 
literary  work,  nor  charitable  interest  was  allowed  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  Jean  Ingelow’s  home  duties.  She  was  a 
domestic  woman  and  did  not  look  on  needlework  as 
waste  of  time.  One  day  a  relation  calling  on  her  in  the 
morning  found  her  table  covered  with  material  for  making 
a  dress,  and  she  said  this  was  a  pleasant  change  when 
tired  of  writing.  We  are  told  that  a  friend  challenged 
Christina  Rossetti  and  Jean  Ingelow  “to  produce  a 
creditable  example  of  skilled  needlework”.  Christina 
Rossetti  did  not  respond,  but  the  following  letter  of  Jean 
Ingelow  proves  that  she  did.  “Do  you  know  that  I 
have  finished  a  bag  for  you  ?  The  pattern  is  of  my  own 
invention.  Is  the  kettle-holder  worked  yet  ?  I  shall  be 
so  proud  of  it.  When  I  next  see  Miss  Rossetti  I  shall 
ask  for  proof  that  she  can  do  hemming  and  sewing.” 

“  Miss  Ingelow’s  work-bag  was  a  beautiful  piece  of 
craftsmanship  —  garden  flowers  wrought  with  China 
ribbons  of  all  colours.” 

It  is  pleasant  to  hear  that  Jean  was  a  skilful  nurse, 
and  her  gentle  ministrations  most  welcome  to  any  invalid. 
It  was  a  theory  of  hers  that  “those  who  excelled  in  in¬ 
tellectual  gifts  or  attainments  were  generally  superior  in 
everyday  matters  also  ”.  She  proved  a  good  illustrata- 
tion  of  this  theory,  without,  of  course,  ever  applying  it 
to  herself. 
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She  was  emphatically  a  “  lover  of  peace,”  and  “  such 
a  pleasant  person  to  live  with  ”.  As  long  as  her  mother 
lived  Jean  leaned  on  her  and  made  her  the  centre  of  all 
her  interests.  Mrs.  Ingelow  was  a  woman  of  consider¬ 
able  intellect,  and  thoroughly  appreciated  her  daughter’s 
ability.  Jean’s  life  was  a  very  happy  and  peaceful 
one. 

After  the  mother’s  death,  she  took  her  place,  and 
looked  after  the  two  brothers,  who  continued  to  share 
her  home.  They  were  a  congenial  party.  One  who 
knew  Jean  Ingelow  speaks  of  “the  perfect  harmony  of 
the  household  ”.  The  mirth  in  the  house  was  irresistible. 
“  Never  was  there  a  more  complete  laying  aside  of  the 
responsibilites  and  cares  of  life  than  when  the  members 
of  her  family  circle  met  round  the  table  at  which  Jean 
presided ;  never  was  more  ecstatic  laughter,  more 
humour,  more  wit  and  less  sarcasm,  and  when  the  fun 
was  poked  at  the  mistress  of  the  house,  at  her  little  ways, 
her  prejudices  and  her  poems,  she  would  look  from  one 
loved  face  to  another  with  radiant,  happy  eyes  that 
brimmed  over  with  light  and  love,  and  almost  pathetic 
tenderness.” 

Apart  from  members  of  her  family,  Jean’s  circle  of 
intimates  was  small.  Her  best  friends  by  no  means  had 
to  think  as  she  did  on  religious  or  literary  topics.  She 
had  a  large-minded  sympathy  with  those  who  differed 
from  her.  She  had  hours  when  her  timidity  was  forgot¬ 
ten  and  she  made  new  acquaintances  in  a  way  that  sur¬ 
prised  her  own  people.  She  loved  to  discover  the  best 
points  in  her  fellow  creatures.  She  was  full  of  sympathy 
with  youth  and  with  genuine  enthusiasm. 

She  loved  childhood,  and  wrote  delightfully  about 
children,  but  did  not  know  intimately  many  children. 
However,  when  a  child  found  a  place  in  her  heart  like  her 
sister’s  only  child  Dora,  she  loved  her  intensely.  When 
the  little  one  died,  she  felt  the  grief  so  much  that  she  laid 
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aside  her  pen  for  a  year — “  a  long  time  at  my  age,  as 
she  said  afterwards. 

Society  she  did  not  care  for  and  she  did  not  appear  at 
her  best  among  strangers.  She  was  shy  and  stiff,  and 
many  who  met  her  in  a  crowd  carried  away  a  wrong  im¬ 
pression  of  her. 

To  the  end  of  her  life  she  enjoyed  gardening,  and 
her  friend  and  biographer  describes  Jean’s  delight  in  a 
neglected  old  garden  where  she  was  told  she  could  do 
exactly  what  she  liked.  “Her  countenance  while  she 
chose  out  seedlings,  made  cuttings,  and  cracked  up  ripe 
pods,  recklessly  slashing,  slicing  and  uprooting,  en¬ 
chanted  like  a  child  with  the  sweet  wilderness,  was  a 
study,  for  any  excitement  used  to  make  her  eyes  dilate 
and  fill  with  light.  I  never  saw  her  more  animated  in 
any  other  place.” 

It  was  a  rare  treat  to  make  an  expedition  with  Jean 
into  the  country.  She  enjoyed  so  thoroughly  her  sur¬ 
roundings,  though  sometimes  her  interest  would  centre 
in  some  curiously  home  scene  ;  once  taken  to  a  beauti¬ 
ful  woodland  and  expected  to  revel  in  the  green,  she 
turned  her  back  on  what  she  was  expected  to  admire 
and  declared  that  she  would  look  at  nothing  but  the 
clustering  brown  cottage  roofs  below.  “  Roofs  were  be¬ 
witching,”  she  said,  “they  hid,  and  yet  they  suggested 
all  the  life  they  hid.” 

She  was  a  delightful  companion  in  the  country. 
She  could  tell  so  much  of  bird  life.  She  recognized  so 
many  of  the  bird  calls  and  cries,  and  she  could  distin¬ 
guish  them  among  the  boughs  and  branches.  She  could 
find  birds’  nests  as  fast  as  any  schoolboy. 

Curiously  enough,  although  some  of  her  poems  are 
very  musical,  and  have  been  successfully  set  to  music, 
she  did  not  inherit  the  musical  gift  of  her  parents.  She 
did  not  care  much  for  music,  and  sometimes  regretted 
that  at  parties  it  put  an  end  to  conversation.  This  is 
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strange  considering  how  some  of  her  ballads  set  to  music 
delighted  thousands  of  listeners.  One  of  her  songs,  “  O 
Fair  Dove,”  was  sung  with  such  persistency  at  the  time 
it  was  published  that  it  drew  from  a  weary  listener  the 
exclamation :  “  Oh,  that  someone  would  wring  that 
pigeon’s  neck”. 

Jean  Ingelow  had  a  sound  judgment,  but  she  was 
chary  of  giving  advice.  “  She  had  a  real  talent  for 
keeping  silent  till  her  opinion  was  sought,  entertaining 
the  sincere  belief  that  other  people  knew  their  own  busi¬ 
ness  best.  In  cases  where  her  own  experience  was 
limited,  she  did  not  care  to  advance  her  abstract  theories, 
but  where  she  felt  that  love  could  claim  her  privilege  of 
giving  warning,  or  of  sounding  an  alarm,  her  few  words 
were  directly  to  the  point.  If,  after  due  consideration, 
her  opinion  was  over-ruled,  she  was  never  offended.” 
Never  was  a  writer  freer  from  literary  vanity  and  who 
accepted  criticism  in  a  more  healthy  spirit. 

One  thing  she  was  fond  of  repeating,  and  that  is 
that  we  should  look  at  life  in  a  cheerful  spirit,  and  that 
an  invalid  should  not  look  at  life  through  her  invalid 
eyes.  She  approves  of  a  book  of  “  Thoughts  of  the 
Christian  Life,”  because  the  author  is  in  fairly  good 
spirits.  “  So  would  most  of  us  be  if  our  masters  would 
let  us — if  those,  I  mean,  would  let  us  who  write  the 
books  from  which  we  take  our  view  of  what  life  is. 
For  instance,  you  do  not  find  in  real  life  that  people 
mourn  for  the  dead  so  deeply  and  so  persistently  as  they 
always  do  in  books.  We  weep  with  keen  distress  and 
suffer  enough  ;  it  is  a  sin  in  the  authors  of  the  day,  and 
it  is  an  unchristian  thing  to  exaggerate,  as  they  do,  the 
effects  of  grief.  I  used  often  to  feel  in  my  childhood 
that  I  was  very  wicked  and  unfeeling  if  I  let  myself  be 
consoled. 

“Prayer  was  a  subject  that  occupied  her  mind  con¬ 
tinuously  :  she  dwelt  on  it  much  in  conversation  and  in 
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letters.  ( .  .  Here  is  a  wise  little  sentence,  which  deserves 
to  be  preserved  :  ‘You  cannot  be  a  Providence  to  that 
poor  child.  She  belongs  to  God,  and  He  may  not  in¬ 
tend  you  to  save  her  the  discipline  that  perhaps  is  in¬ 
tended  for  her.’”  A  wise  reflection,  if  a  sad  one,  for 
those  who  love  and  would  wish  to  save  the  young  from 
the  hard  lessons  of  experience,  which  so  many  of  us  long 
to  teach  by  the  easier  but  so  often  useless  form  of  persua¬ 
sion. 

A  great  calamity  fell  on  Jean  Ingelow.  Her  favour¬ 
ite  brother,  William  Frederick,  died  suddenly  in  1866. 
She  never  really  recovered  from  this  blow,  though  she 
tried  to  hide  her  suffering,  not  to  grieve  the  only  remain¬ 
ing  brother,  who  shared  her  home  to  the  end.  “  Her 
literary  career  may  be  said  almost  to  have  closed  with 
the  death  of  her  brother  William.”  Her  last  volume  of 
poems  appeared  in  1885,  but  did  not  meet  with  the  same 
appreciation  as  her  former  works. 

She  died  in  1907,  and  her  death  was  as  peaceful  as 
her  life  had  been. 

Jean  Ingelow  has  been  compared  to  Mrs.  Oliphant 
and  to  Christina  Rossetti.  They  were  all  three  refined 
and  gifted  women,  who  kept  aloof  from  “  the  woman’s 
movement,”  and  from  undesirable  celebrity  and  news¬ 
paper  puffing.  There  was  little  in  common  in  their 
intellectual  gifts.  Mrs.  Oliphant  had  more  of  the  story¬ 
teller  knack  than  Jean  Ingelow  and  less  of  her  literary 
skill.  The  two  writers  never  met.  On  the  other  hand, 
Jean  Ingelow  and  Christina  Rossetti  were  friends  and 
had  many  interests  in  common.  Christina  Rossetti  was 
as  shy  and  retiring  as  Jean  Ingelow.  Like  her,  she 
found  in  her  love  for  mother  and  brothers  the  happiness 
of  her  life.  The  two  writers  had  intense  love  of  nature 
and  sympathy  with  all  living  creatures.  Both  were  in¬ 
tensely  religious  and  their  devout  poems  are  the  best 
they  wrote. 
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But  there  the  likeness  ends.  The  fiery  passionate 
strain  that  breathes  through  Christina  Rossetti’s  poems, 
her  tragic  sympathy  with  the  despairing  and  sorrowful, 
are  the  very  opposite  of  Jean  Ingelow’s  tranquil  spirit. 

Jean  Ingelow  was  anxious  to  point  out  causes  of  re¬ 
joicing.  She  thought  there  was  something  wrong  in 
luxuriating  in  grief.  She  thought  it  a  duty  to  lay  stress 
on  the  brighter  side  of  life.  In  one  of  her  poems  she 
sang : — 


Take  joy  home, 

And  make  a  place  in  thy  great  heart  for  her, 

And  give  her  time  to  grow  and  cherish  her ! 

Then  will  she  come  and  often  sing  to  thee, 

When  thou  art  working  with  the  furrow,  aye, 

Or  weeding  in  the  sacred  hour  of  dawn. 

It  is  a  comely  fashion  to  be  glad, 

Joy  is  the  grace  we  say  to  God. 

This  message  is  one  to  be  welcomed  in  our  day  of 
depression  and  excessive  self-introspection.  Let  us  hope 
the  readers  of  the  present  day  will  find  time  to  give  to 
the  writer  who  was  so  popular  thirty  years  ago,  and 
whose  name  alone  is  remembered  in  our  generation. 
And  yet  there  would  be  profit  and  pleasure  in  renewing 
acquaintance  with  the  writer  who  delighted  thousands 
of  readers  in  England  and  in  America.  To  those  who 
have  the  anxious  task  of  finding  novels  suitable  to  young 
girls — a  very  hard  task  at  the  present  day — it  would  be 
well  not  to  forget  “Off  the  Skelligs  ”.  Miss  Ingelow’s 
poems  are  perhaps  too  numerous  for  the  ordinary  reader 
to  undertake  to  read  them  through.  We  have  so  little 
time  nowadays!  Mr.  Lang  has  done  good  work  in 
selecting  the  best  among  her  poems.  His  dainty  little 
volume  in  Longman’s  Pocket  Library  deserves  the  at¬ 
tention  of  all  who  would  care  to  know  why  Jean  Ingelow 
had  such  a  hold  of  her  generation.  They  will  agree, 
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after  reading  the  little  volume,  that  she  deserved  her 
fame,  and  that  her  name  should  not  be  allowed  to  die. 

“  All  told,  the  residue  of  Jean  Ingelow’s  work  may 
not  be  enough  in  the  end  to  fill  a  volume  by  itself,  but 
if  there  is  any  use  in  anthologies,  it  should  be  for  them 
to  keep  her  memory  green.” 

And  this  is  not  a  form  of  immortality  to  despise. 
How  many  of  the  poets  of  past  ages  will  only  be  re¬ 
membered  as  time  rolls  on  by  a  few  poems  ? 

To  those  who  enjoy  the  flavour  of  Jean  Ingelow’s 
verses,  it  should  be  a  matter  of  rejoicing  that  the  writer 
practised  in  her  home  life  the  virtues  she  sang  in  her 
poems,  and  that  we  have  not  to  fear  any  unpleasant  dis¬ 
covery  if  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  woman  after 
admiring  her  writings.  She  proved  an  example  of  true 
womanhood,  and  the  lesson  she  teaches  in  her  life  is  as 
important  as  the  lesson  she  taught  in  her  songs. 

Her  life  was  a  peaceful  and  happy  one.  We  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  biographer  who  brought  be¬ 
fore  us  Jean  Ingelow  in  her  Kensington  garden,  or  in 
her  wanderings  through  the  country  listening  to  the 
birds  and  recognizing  the  voice  of  her  dear  singers. 
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No  surroundings  could  have  been  more  different  than 
those  of  Margaret  Mary  Hallahan,  the  poor  little  Irish 
girl,  earning  her  living  as  a  servant,  without  any  intel¬ 
lectual  or  social  advantages,  and  by  mere  moral  strength 
of  character  so  impressing  herself  on  those  who  came 
to  know  her  that  she  became,  in  middle  age,  the  foun¬ 
dress  of  a  great  religious  order,  and  Miss  Drane,  the 
daughter  of  well-off  and  refined  English  parents,  who 
gave  her  every  advantage  of  good  education  and  pleas¬ 
ant  social  intercourse  with  clever  people,  and  made  early 
life  as  free  from  care  or  anxiety  as  it  is  in  the  power  of 
loving  father  or  mother  to  do.  And  yet  Augusta  Drane, 
once  the  early  childish  days  of  careless  enjoyment  and 
happy  outdoor  life  were  over,  was  a  victim  to  miserable 
misgivings  and  doubts,  and  did  not  know  what  peace  of 
mind  meant  for  years.  She  was  very  clever,  and  with 
great  intellectual  gifts.  She  had  read  and  studied  authors 
that  do  not  often  come  within  the  range  of  young  ladies. 
She  tried  in  vain  to  be  satisfied  with  the  religious  form¬ 
ulas  which  to  her  people  seemed  all-satisfying,  and  strove 
to  stifle  thought,  and  only  became  more  miserable,  until 
the  day  when,  at  the  cost  of  great  anguish  to  herself  and 
pain  to  the  father  she  loved  dearly,  she  became  a  Cath¬ 
olic,  and  asked  Mother  Margaret  to  admit  her  in  her 
congregation. 

Mother  Margaret,  we  may  fancy,  had  some  misgiv¬ 
ings  whether  the  impulsive,  intellectual  young  convert, 
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who  had  studied  and  read  authors  she  did  not  even 
know  by  name,  would  make  a  good  nun,  once  the  first 
ardour  of  conversion  was  over,  and  would  not  be  wearied 
by  monotonous  duties  and  humble  tasks.  But  these 
misgivings  were  only  matters  of  an  hour.  Mother  Mar¬ 
garet  read  into  the  soul  that  was  coming  to  her,  and  re¬ 
cognized  the  very  qualities  she  herself  prized,  and  she 
accepted  her  new  novice,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  she 
rejoiced  that  her  intellectual  gifts  should  be  used  in  God’s 
service. 

“When,  in  1858,  Mother  Margaret  visited  Rome, 
she  spoke  very  enthusiastically  to  the  Dominican  Fathers 
of  San  Clemente  of  the  young  religious  whom  she  hoped 
would  do  so  much  for  the  Order  by  her  pen.  1  But  how 
about  humility  ;  how  about  obedience  ?  ’  asked  Father 
Mullooly.  4  She  is  the  most  docile  in  the  house,’  replied 
Mother  Margaret. 

It  was  the  same  young  nun  who  in  later  years  was 
to  write  the  life  of  the  foundress  of  her  Order.  That 
book  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  that  ever  could  be 
read.  The  writer  has  so  utterly  forgotten  herself  in 
bringing  forward  the  woman  she  loved  and  revered  that 
the  biography  seems  to  live  a  life  of  its  own,  as  if  we 
heard  the  sayings  of  Mother  Margaret  from  her  own 
lips,  and  could  almost  see  her  at  her  work.  So  self- 
suppressed  is  the  author  that  we  never  cast  a  thought 
on  the  writer  of  the  book,  which  has  the  naive  charm  of 
a  chronicle  of  the  early  days. 

The  author  of  Mother  Drane’s  own  life  has  reached 
very  much  the  same  result  in  another  way.  Rev.  Father 
Bertrand  Wilberforce 1  has  given  us  an  almost  autobio¬ 
graphical  sketch  of  Mother  Francis  Raphael,  and  has 
only  added  a  few  explanatory  notes.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  receive,  from  one  of  Mother  Drane’s  own  re- 

1  “A  Memoir  of  Mother  Francis  Raphael,  O.S.D.  (Augusta  Theo¬ 
dosia  Drane).”  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  London,  1897. 
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ligious,  pages  written  to  soothe  a  weary  illness,  at  a  time 
when  the  sufferer  declared  that  no  tonic  that  she  could 
imagine  would  be  so  efficacious  as  some  memories  of 
her  Superior’s  childhood  and  early  history.  Mother 
Francis  Raphael  wrote  off,  in  her  rapid  way,  an  account 
of  her  life  up  to  the  time  that  she  became  a  religious,  in 
a  private  note-book,  putting  as  a  title-page  :  “  Memories 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  a  sick  friend  ;  1876 

“  No  one,”  writes  the  biographer,  “  except  the  one 
friend  for  whom  these  memories  were  written  ever  saw 
a  page  of  this  book,  or  even  knew  it  existed,  till  after 
Mother  Francis  Raphael’s  death,  and  it  was  with  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  that  I  could  overcome  her  natural  re¬ 
luctance  to  allow  me  to  employ  it  for  this  Memoir.” 

If  Mother  Francis  Raphael  had  realized  that  her 
private  pages,  written  for  one  friend,  would  be  given  to 
the  public,  we  may  well  imagine  she  would  have  ordered 
them  to  be  burnt.  At  least,  that  would  have  been  her 
first  impulse  ;  but  her  biographer  is  right  in  thinking 
“  now  that  she  has  finished  her  course  and  gone  to  her 
rest  .  .  .  she  will  not  object  to  any  use  of  these  notes 
that  might  help  other  souls  in  the  battle  of  life  ”• 

Augusta  Theodesia  Drane  was  born  at  Bromley, 
Bow,  on  23  December,  1823.  Her  father  was  manag¬ 
ing  director  in  an  East  India  house.  He  married 
young,  and  his  home  life  was  very  happy.  There  is  a 
pretty  description  in  Miss  Drane’s  memories  of  her  old 
home  :  “  Our  garden  was  divided  from  the  River  Lea 
by  a  field.  It  was  really  a  beautiful  enclosure,  and  in¬ 
cluded  a  shrubbery  with  some  magnificent  trees,  and 
three  lawns,  where  the  scythes  were  always  at  work, 
making  pleasant  music  in  the  early  mornings.  My 
mother  was  passionately  fond  of  flowers,  and  my  father, 
who  loved  to  gratify  all  her  tastes,  spared  nothing  to 
make  the  garden  perfect  of  its  kind.  His  own  tastes, 
which  were  all  for  country  life,  led  him  also  to  plant  and 
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ornament  our  little  paradise.  To  this  hour  the  sight  of 
lilac  and  laburnums,  the  smell  of  syringa,  and  the  sound 
of  the  mower  whetting  his  scythe  conjures  up  the  picture 
of  this  dear  old  garden,  and  all  associated  with  it.” 

The  recollection  of  the  old  garden  inspired  some  of 
Miss  Drane’s  most  musical  verses  in  “Songs  in  the 
Night,”  as  well  as  some  of  her  prettiest  descriptions  of 
nature  in  her  stories. 

“  When  at  Bromley,”  she  goes  on,  “except  when  we 
went  to  church  or  drove  to  town,  we  never  as  children 
set  foot  outside  the  garden  walls.  From  the  shrubbery  , 
however,  we  beheld  the  fields,  and  the  river  flowing 
through  willow  trees,  and  enlivened  by  barges  with  red 
sails,  which  formed  another  of  my  childhood’s  pictures. 
Not  a  house  was  to  be  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the 

•  19 

river. 

This  description  helps  us  to  realize  the  gigantic 
growth  of  London.  Nowadays  buildings  cover  up  the 
pleasant  expanse  of  country  that  used  to  separate  Bromley 
from  the  capital. 

Mr.  Drane  was  fond  of  books  and  art.  His  library 
was  a  considerable  one,  and  he  had  a  collection  of 
musical  instruments.  He  had  a  taste  for  landscape 
painting,  and  intense  love  of  natural  scenery,  which  his 
daughter  shared. 

“My  mother,”  she  writes,  “was  the  most  beautiful 
being  I  ever  beheld  ;  the  kind  of  face  that  an  artist  might 
select  as  a  model  for  a  Madonna — a  perfectly  oval  coun¬ 
tenance,  a  complexion  that  was  faultless,  a  forehead  so 
open  and  serene,  it  looked  as  though  a  cloud  on  it  was 
an  impossibility  ;  dark  hair,  and  the  sweetest  violet  eyes 
— such  kind  eyes !  it  was  brow  and  eyes  that  made  the 
beauty.  My  father  was  devoted  to  her  with  the  most 
chivalrous  devotion.  At  that  time  he  possessed  con¬ 
siderable  wealth,  and  his  happiness  consisted  in  gratifying 
his  wife’s  desires  with  a  lavishness  that  would  have  spoilt 
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any  disposition  less  simple  and  unselfish  than  hers.  She 
had  also  tastes  and  pursuits  of  her  own.  She  was  fond  of 
reading,  and  of  natural  history,  and  the  East  India  cap¬ 
tains  who  had  to  do  with  my  father  in  business  used  to 
pay  their  court  to  him  by  generally  bringing  home  with 
them  presents  of  curiosities  for  his  wife.  In  time,  our 
home  became  quite  a  museum.  My  mother’s  collection 
of  shells  was  unique,  containing  the  rarest  varieties. 
She  also  had  a  cabinet  of  wonderfully  beautiful  corals 
and  minerals,  and  her  delicate  fingers,  which  had  peculiar 
skill  in  every  sort  of  handiwork,  kept  all  these  collections 
in  exquisite  order.  Though  an  almost  constant  invalid, 
she  was  always  cheerful,  always  employed.” 

Augusta  had  one  brother  and  two  sisters,  all  older 
than  herself.  She  was  three  and  a  half  years  the  junior 
of  her  next  sister.  This  led  to  a  certain  loneliness  in 
studies,  as  her  lessons  were  separate.  She  was  an  om¬ 
nivorous  reader,  and  read  whatever  came  in  her  way. 
She  found  in  her  father’s  library  a  great  many  books  of 
travel,  and  these  she  devoured,  as  well  as  antiquarian 
and  archaeological  treatises.  Her  father’s  library  was  the 
most  attractive  spot  in  the  house. 

“  By  the  time  I  was  twelve  I  had  contrived  to  read 
whatever  was  readable  in  that  library  prose  and  verse. 
I  consider  it  was  a  Providence  that  I  had  at  that  time  a 
passion  for  natural  history  and  natural  science.  The 
delight  I  took  in  reading  about  minerals  and  chemistry 
drew  me  away  from  what  I  should  otherwise  infallibly 
have  made  my  exclusive  reading — namely,  poetry  and 
fiction.  And  I  think  if  children  could  only  be  en¬ 
couraged  in  a  taste  for  collections  of  some  sort,  it  would 
be  the  best  safeguard  against  too  much  novel  reading. 
My  collections  were  without  number,  perfectly  value¬ 
less,  but  affording  also  a  most  innocent  pastime. 

“In  my  early  days  one  taste  dominated  over  every 
other,  and  that  was  natural  history.  My  own  child’s  lib- 
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rary  included  books  (chiefly  birthday  presents)  on  miner¬ 
als,  plants,  and  insects.  What  I  learnt  from  my  books  I 
proceeded  to  investigate  out  of  doors,  and  at  eight  years 
old  was  an  authority  on  all  matters  connected  with  ants 
and  bees,  whose  habits  I  studied  with  a  perseverance 
that  caused  my  mother  serious  anxiety.  Moreover,  I 
claimed  it  as  my  right  to  have  a  holiday  whenever  the 
bees  were  expected  to  swarm,  and  it  was  regarded  as 
my  duty  to  watch  the  hives  and  give  the  alarm.  All  the 
privileges  I  claimed  in  return  for  my  arduous  duty  was 
permission  to  spend  the  day  under  the  hedge  with  a  book, 
and  in  these  bee-swarming  holidays  I  managed  to  read 
my  first  poems.  Thomson’s  ‘  Seasons  ’  and  Goldsmith’s 
‘Traveller’  were  among  those  I  most  delighted  in. 

‘  Rasselas  ’  and  ‘  Robinson  Crusoe  ’  were  also  first  read 
among  the  beehives. 

“  My  father  and  brother  pursued  their  mechanical 
and  scientific  amusements  in  a  loft  over  the  tool-house. 
In  this  loft  were  a  magnificent  turning-lathe,  an  apparatus 
for  distilling,  and  various  other  charming  things.  Here 
I  spent  many  delightful  hours — furtive  moments,  not 
unfrequently  stolen  from  the  schoolroom.  Here  my 
brother  and  I  made  ourselves  happy,  chopping  our  hands 
to  pieces,  burning  ourselves  and  our  clothes  with  chem¬ 
icals,  and  distilling  very  indifferent  rose-water,  whilst  my 
father  often  produced  very  beautiful  works  in  ivory  from 
his  lathe.” 

Augusta  was  an  excitable  child,  and  this  was  partly 
the  result  of  brain  fever  in  early  infancy.  She  was 
often  naughty.  Her  excitable  disposition  was  looked  on 
as  her  worst  fault  in  the  schoolroom.  She  thought  in 
later  years  that  her  habitual  disposition  to  follow  inclina¬ 
tion  was  more  reprehensible.  “  I  studied  what  I  liked 
and  the  lesson  I  disliked  was  always  neglected.  No 
one  had  a  fault  to  find  with  me  when  geography,  history 
or  poetry  made  up  the  day’s  lessons  ;  but  black  Wednes- 
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day  came  with  English  grammar  and  arithmetic,  and 
then  I  was  invariably  in  disgrace.  It  was  the  same  with 
everything.  I  habitually  followed  inclination,  and  could 
not  resist  it,  and  this  begat  a  fatal  weakness  of  will.  This 
was  not  so  explained  to  my  own  conscience  at  the  time, 
and  the  only  result  of  my  frequent  disgraces  was  to  im¬ 
press  me  with  a  sense  of  incurable  naughtiness  which 
overclouded  my  mind. 

“To  my  brain  fever  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  the 
nervous  susceptibility  which  was  often  a  cause  of  suffer¬ 
ing.  Physically  tolerably  brave,  I  was  excessively  timid 
on  certain  points.  My  imagination  depicted  every  sort 
of  terror  behind  a  drawn  curtain  or  in  a  dark  room.  To 
cure  this,  which  he  considered  an  unpardonable  weak¬ 
ness,  my  brother  used  to  make  me  run  round  the 
shrubberies  in  the  dark,  and  stand  behind  the  long 
damask  curtains.  I  believe  he  had  no  idea  of  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  my  sufferings.  Proper  religious  instruction 
would  no  doubt  have  corrected  all  this,  but  I  was  pro¬ 
foundly  ignorant  of  religion.  With  an  intense  belief  in 
God  as  a  spirit,  my  religious  sense  was  exclusively  one 
of  fear.  I  always  said  my  prayers,  and  prayed  very 
earnestly  to  be  good  ;  but  as  I  did  not  grow  good,  I 
fancied  God  did  not  or  would  not  hear  me,  and,  like 
everyone  else,  He  thought  me  too  bad  to  mend.  Of 
Christianity  I  comprehended  nothing.” 

A  trip  to  Wales  in  early  childhood  remained  in  her 
mind  as  a  dream  of  paradise.  Visits  to  Bexhill,  in 
Sussex,  were  also  full  of  delight  in  the  sea  and  in  the 
country  lanes,  and  in  a  pond,  “  dear  to  memory,  where 
I  beheld  for  the  first  time  the  process  of  gnats  and 
dragon-flies  emerging  from  their  chrysalis  state  ”. 

It  was  during  one  of  the  visits  to  Bexhill  that  her 
brother,  who  was  recovering  from  an  illness,  amused 
himself  by  giving  his  little  sister  lessons  on  astronomy. 
She  got  on  so  well  that  he  went  on  to  teach  her  Euclid 
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and  algebra,  “My  mother  did  not  regard  our  studies 
as  very  serious,  and  was  rather  glad  that  I  should  have 
something  to  keep  me  from  my  ordinary  restless  pursuits 
after  beetles  and  butterflies.  The  reigning  governess  pro¬ 
tested,  of  course,  but  protested  in  vain,  and  during  the 
whole  of  that  winter  I  studied  much  more  of  Euclid 
than  of  French  grammar.” 

When  Augusta  was  twelve  years  old,  it  was  decided 
she  should  go  to  school.  “  A  sad  decree  it  was  to  me, 
and  I  well  remember  the  preparatory  pangs.  Of  late  years 
I  had  grown  into  habits  of  interior  sadness  and  aptitude 
to  melancholy.  I  believe  it  was  in  part  the  dawn  of  the 
poetic  sensibility  in  me,  and  in  part  the  absence  of  re¬ 
ligious  faith  and  hope.  I  felt  a  great  crisis  was  at  hand, 
a  break  up  of  the  old  home  life  ;  I  felt  parting  with  it  all 
in  a  way  impossible  to  express,  and  during  the  last  sad 
week,  visited  all  my  old  haunts  with  impassioned  but 
silent  anguish,  watering  them  with  my  tears.  The  loft, 
the  turning-lathe,  the  beehives,  my  kitten,  and  my 
squirrel — nothing  was  forgotten.  ‘  I  shall  never  see 
them  again  !  ’  I  exclaimed  ;  and  when  mother  and  sister 
reasoned  with  me  that  I  should  see  them  again  at  mid¬ 
summer,  I  answered,  with  a  deeper  truth  than  they 
understood,  ‘  They  will  not  be  the  same 

Her  reading  had  been  varied  before  she  went  to 
school.  She  had  read  Sully ’s  “  Memoirs,”  Robertson’s 
“  History,”  Bryant’s  “  Ancient  Mythology,”  all  the  books 
of  travel  she  could  lay  her  hand  on,  as  well  as  all  the 
poets  in  her  father’s  library. 

“  Books  are  Providences,”  she  used  to  say.  “  They 
have  as  much  to  do  with  forming  our  lives  as  friends,  or 
even  more.  Up  to  the  age  of  nineteen  I  had  few  friends, 
but  I  had  read  many  books.” 

At  school  she  was  placed  in  the  first  class,  with  girls 
of  sixteen  and  seventeen.  She  easily  kept  at  the  head, 
but  she  was  not  neat  enough  to  please  one  of  the 
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teachers.  “Her  cold  grey  eyes  looked  particularly  cold 
when,  with  faultless  neatness,  she  was  putting  in  the  fatal 
black  dots  which  cancelled  all  my  scholastic  gains.  I 
fear  1  revenged  myself  by  sometimes  drawing  caricatures 
of  her  caps,  each  of  which  rivalled  its  predecessors  in 
ugliness.” 

But  another  teacher,  Miss  Mary  James,  took  to 
Augusta,  and  kindness  and  sympathy  found  the  way  to 
a  heart  which  only  hardened  at  reproof.  Augusta  never 
forgot  the  kind  friend  “  from  whom,”  she  wrote,  “  I  learnt 
all  I  know  of  patience  in  dealing  with  other  souls,  and 
the  magic  of  sympathy  and  reason  ”. 

“Her  efforts  to  subjugate  me  were  greatly  assisted 
by  the  fact  of  our  having  many  kindred  tastes.  She, 
too,  loved  natural  history,  and  knew  a  great  deal  more 
about  it  than  I  did.  She  had  a  fine  cabinets  of  minerals, 
loved  geology,  taught  me  botany  and  botanised  with  me, 
while  her  knowledge  of  English  literature  and  her  correct 
taste  were  a  great  delight  to  me.  Twice  every  week 
the  first  class  assembled  in  her  study  and  read  prose  and 
poetry  with  her,  she  explaining,  criticising,  and  eliciting 
criticisms  from  us.  This  was  real  mental  expansion. 
We  read  Milton,  studying  him  with  all  the  allusions.  I 
had  read  him  at  home,  and  Eden  was  as  familiar  as  our 
own  garden.  We  read  also  my  old  friend  Thomson, 
Robertson’s  ‘Charles  V.,’  Tasso’s  ‘  Gerusalemme,’ and 
a  vast  number  of  other  standard  books  ;  and  we  read 
everything  thoroughly.  I  began  to  write  verses,  and 
she  read  and  corrected  them,  instead  of  laughing  at  my 
small  attempts. 

“  Another  gain  was  her  Biblical  lessons.  Every 
morning  we  had  an  hour  of  Bible  study.  I  delighted  in 
the  Bible  class,  which  took  place  every  morning  before 
breakfast.  I  had  never  been  allowed  to  read  the  Old 
Testament ;  now  we  read  and  learnt  by  heart  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  chapters,  and  it  was  all  fresh  and 
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beautiful  to  me.  We  chose  our  own  chapters.  I  gen¬ 
erally  chose  Isaias  or  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  We 
were  all  obliged  to  learn  and  say  daily  a  portion  of  Psalm 
1 1 8.  How  often  I  have  since  been  glad  of  it ! 

“Miss  Ann  James”  (the  lady  of  the  hideous  caps) 
“considered  me  wanting  in  vital  Christianity  (in  which 
she  was  quite  right),  and  regarded  me,  therefore,  with 
suspicion.  Her  ultra-Calvinism  and  the  horrid  litde 
proprietary  chapel  to  which  she  took  us  on  Sundays,  the 
long  evangelical  sermons  we  had  to  listen  to  and  write 
from  memory,  and  the  hymns,  not  remarkable  for  poetry, 
that  she  made  us  learn  by  heart,  did  not  increase  my 
attraction  to  religion  ;  but  Miss  Mary  James  qualified  all 
this  by  giving  me  ‘  The  Christian  Year  ’  and  Miss  Jews- 
bury’s  ‘  Letters  to  the  Young,’  which  did  me  real  and 
lasting  good.” 

And  so  the  school  time  went  on.  Lessons  in  con- 
chology  were  delightful  to  the  girl,  from  association  with 
her  mother  first,  and  then  because  the  thought  of  so 
much  beauty  created  by  God  to  remain  buried  out  of 
sight  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  was  a  continual 
marvel. 

“  I  have  never  repented  the  time  that  I  have  given 
to  these  natural  pursuits,  though  I  cultivated  none  at  all 
profoundly  or  accurately,  I  was  at  best  a  smatterer. 
But  the  smattering  all  went  to  build  up  the  one  article 
of  my  creed,  ‘  Credo  in  Deum 

II. 

By  the  time  Augusta  Drane  left  school,  her  family 
were  giving  up  the  old  home.  Her  father  had  re¬ 
solved  to  retire  from  business.  He  had  met  with 
severe  pecuniary  losses,  but  his  means  were  sufficient 
to  live  comfortably  in  the  country.  He  was  enchanted 
with  Devonshire  scenery,  and  settled  down  at  Babbi- 
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combe.  It  was  a  beautiful  bit  of  pure  country  in  those 
days.  Augusta  luxuriated  in  the  beauty  of  the  sea  and 
of  the  country.  As  a  pleasant  change,  in  the  winter  of 
1839  and  the  spring  of  1840  she  went  to  London.  She 
had  her  first  glimpse  of  London  society,  and  enjoyed 
the  pleasant  reunions  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  it  the  thought 
would  strike  her,  “You  are  not  meant  for  all  this  ”  ;  but 
what  she  was  meant  for  remained  a  mystery. 

“In  London  that  winter  I  first  heard  Mass.  A 
ward  of  my  father’s,  a  Catholic,  was  staying  with  us, 
and  he  took  her  to  Mass  on  Sunday,  and  me  with  her. 
I  understood  nothing  and  liked  nothing  of  what  I  saw, 
and  on  returning,  said,  ‘Well,  I  have  been  to  Mass  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  ;  I  think  it  will  probably  be  the 
last’.” 

She  spent  the  winter  of  1840  alone  with  her  mother 
at  Babbicombe,  and  they  were  drawn  more  closely  to¬ 
gether  than  ever  before,  and  it  was  intense  joy  to  the 
daughter  to  hear  her  mother,  in  answer  to  a  friend  ask¬ 
ing  if  she  did  not  find  the  winter  dreary,  saying,  “  I  am 
never  dull  with  Robin  ”. 

At  this  time  she  took  an  interest  in  the  early  Oxford 
publications  of  Newman  and  his  friends,  and  became  a 
believer  in  the  High  Church  school,  much  to  her  father’s 
disappointment.  It  grieved  her  to  vex  her  father,  but 
it  was  a  relief  to  find  a  system  of  religious  belief  that 
she  could  sympathize  with.  Life  was  very  pleasant  in 
those  days.  Pleasant  expeditions  in  the  country,  partly 
church  antiquity  hunting,  partly  flower  gathering,  visits 
to  Dartmoor  with  her  father,  and  then  the  sea !  “  It 

was  the  sea  and  the  sea-coast,  the  red  rocks  mixed  with 
limestone  cliffs,  the  glassy  bay  so  seldom  ruffled,  so  in¬ 
tensely  blue  and  calm,  all  so  full  of  colour,  and  the  colour 
so  variable;  that  was  the  one  feature  of  Nature  I  so 
greatly  loved.  There  is  literally  not  a  cranny  in  those 
cliffs  I  have  not  explored  at  one  time  or  other.” 
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Through  all  her  pleasant  outdoor  life  and  strong 
home  affections,  her  mind  was  working  on  the  religious 
problem.  She  was  then  under  the  glamour  of  Angli¬ 
canism,  “with  high  Tory  enthusiasm  for  Charles  I  and 
Archbishop  Laud,  love  of  antiquities  and  church  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  intense  sensibility  to  the  picturesque  view 
of  the  English  parochial  system. 

“At  this  time,”  she  goes  on,  “the  Beautiful  had  far 
more  power  over  me  than  the  True.  And  she  em¬ 
bodied  the  idea  of  some  of  her  verses  in  “  Songs  in  the 
Night”.  She  loved  spending  hours  watching  the  sea 
from  her  bedroom  window,  and  in  her  dreams  “  watching 
this  beautiful  world  passing  through  all  its  phases  of 
beauty  successively — sunset,  twilight,  a  summer  night, 
then  early  dawn,  and  the  magnificent  sunrise  ”.  And 
while  she  pondered  on  the  theological  problems,  her  mind 
worked  also  on  social  problems  and  one  of  her  favourite 
ideas  “  was  about  the  superiority  of  poverty  to  riches”. 
One  day  she  blurted  this  out  before  some  of  her  friends, 
and  she  realized  very  soon  that  they  thought  her  eccentric. 

“  I  learnt  to  be  silent.  But  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage,  London  seasons  and  the  requirements  of  dress 
— all  these  things  made  a  jumble  in  my  mind,  which  I 
ticketed  the  world  and  held  in  abhorrence.” 

When  Miss  Drane  was  twenty-one,  her  father  met 
with  more  losses,  which  brought  the  family  into  reduced 
circumstances,  and  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  putting 
her  theories  about  poverty  tp  the  test.  She  did  a  good 
deal  to  soften  the  blow  to  her  father.  As  to  her  mother, 
she  bore  herself  in  this  trial  so  as  to  call  out  her  daughter’s 
admiration.  “  Accustomed  from  girlhood  to  luxury  and 
indulgence  of  every  kind,  she  accommodated  herself  to 
the  change  as  if  there  was  nothing  to  sacrifice,  and 
took  on  herself  different  habits  of  life  with  a  facility  and 
cheerfulness  which  were  wonderful.  I  grew  out  of  child¬ 
hood’s  ways  and  began  to  understand  that  the  really 
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beautiful  thing  in  the  world— the  only  beautiful,  I  may 
say — is  unselfishness.” 

If  poverty  had  no  terror  for  Augusta,  another  and 
far  worse  trouble  was  awaiting  her,  as  the  conviction 
came  upon  her  that  her  religious  beliefs  were  founded 
on  no  substance  and  were  little  better  than  “a  bundle 
of  artistic  tastes”.  Her  sister  Louisa  used  to  tell  her 
that  she  “  was  one  half  papist  and  the  other  half  in¬ 
fidel  ”.  She  compares  her  own  feeling  to  that  of  one 
“  who  has  walked  in  fancied  security  on  a  plank  which 
suddenly  gives  way  and  leaves  him  in  mid-air.  It  was 
dreadful  suffering,  and  all  that  spring  and  summer 
(1847)  I  spent  vainly  struggling  to  make  it  out,  and  to 
free  myself  from  what  I  can  only  compare  to  a  serpent 
that  had  locked  me  in  its  folds  ”.  She  had  all  the  more 
time  to  worry  herself  with  her  mental  troubles  that  her 
mother  and  sisters  were  away  in  Scotland  and  she  was 
alone  at  home.  She  made  resolutions  to  drive  away  all 
thought  and  be  happy  and  cheerful.  But  alas  for  our 
power  over  ourselves  ! 

Miss  Drane  tells  how  “one  wet  autumn  evening 
I  was  sitting  buttoned  up  in  my  excellent  resolution  to 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  self-introspection,”  when 
a  tune  played  at  the  door  by  a  passing  organ-grinder 
broke  down  her  self-control.  She  sobbed  for  an  hour. 
Her  mother  came  home  and  found  her  very  ill.  The 
illness  lasted  several  weeks.  As  soon  as  she  was  better 
she  went  to  Keble  and  told  him  her  troubles.  He  was 
very  kind,  but  had  no  real  solution  to  give.  She  was 
sent  to  London.  The  change  did  her  no  good.  The 
visit  to  her  sister  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  close.  Her 
mother  died  suddenly.  This  was  a  cruel  blow.  “  If 
there  had  been  an  illness  or  anything  to  break  the  shock, 
it  would  have  been  more  tolerable  ;  but  to  see  the  rooms 
with  her  work,  and  her  half-finished  letters,  and  then  to 
go  upstairs  and  see  her  beautiful  face,  more  beautiful 
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than  ever  in  death,  except  that  those  dear  eyes  were 
closed,  never  to  look  at  us  again  !  ”  (April,  1848).  In  her 
intense  grief,  she  threw  herself  into  active  work.  She 
had  always  visited  the  poor,  but  now  she  felt  the  need  of 
more  absorbing  work.  She  started  a  school  in  one  of 
the  hamlets  belonging  to  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary  Church, 
and  walked  every  day  to  teach  the  children.  The  clergy¬ 
man,  Mr.  Masked,  supported  and  encouraged  her.  He 
found  out  what  her  religious  troubles  were,  and  advised 
her  to  see  Dr.  Pusey.  H  is  assistance  gave  her  momentary 
comfort,  and  she  threw  herself  with  renewed  ardour  into 
her  active  work,  and  tried  her  hand  at  literary  occupation. 
She  collected  all  she  could  find  about  the  English  saints, 
and  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Dunstan.  She  also  composed  a 
good  deal  of  poetry.  She  took  great  pains  about  a  series 
of  sonnets  on  religious  subjects.  These  seemed  to  her 
at  the  time  the  best  thing  she  had  ever  done.  A  friend 
once  asked  her  what  became  of  those  sonnets,  and  she  re¬ 
plied  that  on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  Catholic  she  had  burnt 
them.  “  The  clinging  I  had  to  that  particular  collection 
indicated  that  something  of  self  was  nestling  in  them.  .  .  . 
It  cost  flesh  and  blood  something  to  sacrifice  them,”  and 
therefore  it  was  well  to  do  so.  There  are  hours  in  our 
lives  when  we  are  glad  to  have  some  pet  lamb  to 
sacrifice. 

However,  she  had  not  found  her  way  yet.  She  was 
feeling  very  weary  of  looking  for  a  guide. 

“  One  day,  in  Mr.  Maskell’s  library,  I  stumbled  on 
three  volumes  bound  in  dark  green  cloth,  the  title  of 
which  took  my  fancy — ‘  Religious  Perfection  I  carried 
them  off.  It  was  Rodriquez.  A  girl  of  sixteen  reading 
the  ‘  Waverley  Novels’  for  the  first  time  would  be  a 
feeble  comparison.  Better  was  this  than  any  conceiv¬ 
able  novel,  for  here  at  last  I  found  reality.  It  was  pre¬ 
cisely  what  I  wanted.  .  .  .  Impossible  not  to  be  a 
glutton  over  these  books.  I  read  them  by  day ;  I 
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read  them  by  night ;  I  read  them  aloud  to  my  sister, 
who  was  vexed  with  my  enthusiasm,  and  did  not  relish 
the  Fathers  of  the  Desert.  I  went  right  through  them 
in  a  week,  and  then  I  began  again  and  went  right 
through  them  a  second  time.  If  I  ever  hear  deprecating 
remarks  about  Rodriquez,  as  if  he  were  an  old  fogey,  I 
feel  as  if  I  could  slay  anyone  who  does  not  love  him  as 
I  do.  I  think  he  saved  my  faith.” 

Owing  to  her  father’s  hatred  of  all  that  was  connected 
with  High  Church  principles,  Miss  Drane  had  to  keep 
secret  her  intercourse  with  Pusey  and  Keble,  and  she 
chafed  at  the  little  deceits  she  had  to  have  recourse  to. 
She  was  intensely  truthful  and  straightforward.  She 
was  expressing  her  troubles  on  this  point  to  Mr.  Maskell, 
and  how  much  she  missed  the  absence  of  plain  teaching 
in  the  High  Church  party.  Mr.  Maskell  told  her  to 
write  down  what  she  had  been  saying.  She  obeyed 
him,  and  wrote  “  The  Morality  of  Tractarianism  ”.  He 
published  it  with  a  pamphlet  of  his  own.  This  was  the 
first  of  Miss  Drane’s  published  works.  It  was  vigorously 
written,  and  denounced  vehemently  the  underhand  ex¬ 
pedients  to  which  those  were  reduced  who  desired  free¬ 
dom  to  act  according  to  their  conscience.  Newman 
quoted  both  these  pamphlets  in  his  lectures  on  the  “  Dif¬ 
ficulties  of  Anglicanism  ”. 

Mr.  Maskell  went  to  London,  and  was  received  in 
the  Catholic  Church.  Miss  Drane  decided  she  must 
take  the  same  step  ;  but  the  resolution  cost  her  keen 
anguish.  It  was  only  then  she  realized  how  intensely 
she  loved  her  old  life — the  old  parish  church,  the  poor 
people,  the  cottages  where  she  knew  everyone,  her  school 
which  was  flourishing,  which  she  loved  as  her  very  own. 
Parting  with  it  all  was  a  terrible  wrench.  “  I  perceived 
how  it  was.  All  these  occupations  were  getting  moss- 
grown  and  picturesque  :  that  dreadful  ‘  beautiful  ’  was 
getting  up  again.”  She  determined  to  burn  her  boats. 
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One  Sunday  evening  she  told  her  father  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  become  a  Catholic.  He  was  greatly 
pained,  but  it  was  a  relief  to  father  and  daughter  to 
have  the  explanation.  She  arranged  to  go  and  stay  at 
Tiverton,  and  placed  herself  under  instruction  to  the 
Catholic  priest.  He  instructed  her  and  a  friend  of  hers, 
and  on  the  morning  of  3  July  “We  heard  Mass.  Then 
came  Confession,  conditional  baptism  (what  an  ecstasy 
it  was  to  feel  the  water  on  one’s  head,  and  to  be  sure  !), 
and  our  profession  of  faith. 

“  We  left  the  Church,  and  were  met  by  Mrs. 
Fogerty,  the  old  Irish  housekeeper,  and  her  husband, 
John,  both  bearing  large  bouquets  of  white  roses,  which 
they  begged  us  to  accept  and  wear,  for  it  was  the  day 
of  our  baptism  ”. 

Miss  Drane  thoroughly  appreciated  the  kindly  and 
poetic  thought  of  the  Irish  gardener.  She  kept  one  of 
her  white  roses  as  a  relic. 

“  How  happy  I  was !  So  happy  that  I  could  not 
understand  myself !  I  was  not  in  the  least  pious,  and  did 
not  want  to  say  my  prayers,  but  to  go  into  the  garden, 
and  tell  the  air  and  the  sky  and  the  fields  how  happy  I 
was.  Mr.  Fanning  perfectly  understood  me,  and  instead 
of  prescribing  piety,  desired  us  both  to  eat  strawberries 
and  I  obeyed.  I  think  I  ate  a  good  many.  I  also 
wished  to  take  a  sketch  of  the  house  and  the  church,  and 
sat  among  the  strawberry  beds  and  drew  them.  The 
garden  was  divided  from  a  field  by  a  loose  railing,  and 
as  I  was  drawing,  two  sheep  came  and  put  their  heads 
through  to  look  at  us.  I  drew  them,  and  added  a  third 
in  the  distance.  When  I  showed  this  sketch  to  my 
sister,  she  took  a  pen,  and  wrote  over  the  distant  sheep 
her  initials,  ‘  L.  D.,’  as  though  to  avow  that  she  was  not 
yet  of  the  fold,  and  knew  it.”  This  sister  afterwards 
became  a  Catholic. 

“  In  the  afternoon  I  returned  home,  The  interior 
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peace  of  that  railway  journey — deep  peace  I  shall  never 
forget !  It  seemed  to  go  into  my  very  bones,  and 
made  itself  sensible  even  to  the  body.  It  was  not 
excitement,  nor  joy,  nor  high  spirit,  but  peace.  I  felt  I 
could  say  nothing,  think  of  nothing  but  ‘  I  am  a 
Catholic  !  ’  s 

“  I  felt  so  detached,  too,  so  careless  of  what  the  future 
might  bring  forth.  Life  or  death — all  was  one  now.” 

As  she  put  it  in  one  of  her  note-books,  up  to  her 
twenty-second  year  she  had  lived  almost  exclusively 
for  the  Beautiful.  This  had  to  be  destroyed,  and  out 
of  the  ruins  she  rose  grasping  Truth,  and  “lo!  the 
Beautiful  re-appeared — not  the  old  Beauty  of  Nature, 
but  a  new  species  in  which  Nature  was  but  the  veil  and 
the  transparent  veil  of  grace  ”.  These  thoughts  she 
expressed  in  some  of  her  most  beautiful  verses — “  The 
Lost  Flock,”  “  The  Flock  Restored,”  “  Loss  and  Gain  ”. 

There  were  jars  and  troubles  to  be  faced  at  home, 
but  these  she  did  not  care  to  recall.  She  loved  to  dwell 
in  her  chats  with  her  friends  upon  the  peace  of  mind  of 
those  days. 

In  1851  she  went  to  Rome  with  four  other  ladies, 
and  spent  eight  months  thoroughly  enjoying  the  religious 
attractions  of  Rome,  as  well  as  its  picturesque  beauties. 
It  was  during  this  visit  to  Rome  that  it  became  clear  to 
her  mind  that  her  vocation  was  to  enter  a  religious  order. 
On  her  return  to  England  in  1852,  she  asked  Mother 
Margaret  to  admit  her  in  her  order.  In  September  she 
and  the  intimate  friend  who  had  been  with  her  in  Rome 
entered  the  Clifton  Convent,  became  postulants  on  4 
October,  and  were  clothed  in  the  habit  of  religion  on 
7  December. 

Mother  Imelda  was  the  young  novice  mistress  who 
instructed  Miss  Drane — Sister  Francis  Raphael — in  the 
first  difficulties  of  religious  life.  Great  as  her  religious 
fervour  was,  the  young  nun,  with  her  vivid  imagination 
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and  love  of  country  life,  felt  the  restraint  of  her  new  life 
in  the  Clifton  Convent,  with  its  small  garden  surrounded 
by  high  walls.  Once  she  confessed  to  Mother  Margaret 
that  she  felt  the  confinement  and  longed  for  some  excite¬ 
ment — “  even  a  rat-hunt  ”  Mother  Margaret  answered, 
with  one  of  her  bright  smiles,  “  A  rat-hunt !  Well,  if  that 
is  your  taste,  Longton  will  be  the  very  place  for  you. 
The  cellars  are  full  of  rats.” 

And  when  she  visited  Longton  Convent,  Mother 
Margaret  wrote  to  her  :  “I  have  not  forgotten  you  and 
your  rats.  There  are  plenty  here  waiting  till  you  are 
professed,  but  I  hope  by  that  time  you  will  have  learnt 
to  hunt  souls  and  will  have  found  the  pleasure  of  catching 
them  for  our  Divine  Master.” 

When  her  novitiate  was  over,  Sister  Francis  Raphael 
was  left  to  help  the  novice  mistress,  Mother  Imelda, 
who  was  a  real  mother  to  the  young  nun.  “  It  would 
be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  put  into  words  what  I 
owe  ” — she  wrote  many  years  later — “  I  will  not  say  so 
much  to  her  direction,  as  to  the  influence  of  always  be¬ 
holding  unveiled  (as  far  as  it  ever  did  or  could  unveil 
itself)  her  most  pure,  just,  and  beautiful  soul  ...  We 
began  from  this  time  to  work  together,  and  we  continued 
to  work  together  for  twenty-eight  years,  with  our  re¬ 
spective  natural  dispositions  almost  opposites.  One  so 
calm,  so  rarely — I  may  say  so  impossible — to  move  in 
the  direction  of  anger,  so  wholly  under  the  influence  of 
reason,  and  such  a  stranger  to  impulse  ;  the  other  with 
totally  opposite  tendencies.  Some  of  the  results  which 
followed  were  amusing  enough.  For  instance,  one  day 
a  novice  had  been  guilty  of  some  little  delinquency,  which 
had  aroused  my  indignation,  and  I  went  to  Mother 
Imelda  to  state  my  case  and  to  represent  the  necessity 
of  the  fault  being  noticed.  ‘  I  know,  I  know,’  she  said  ; 
‘  I  am  going  to  speak  about  it,  but  I  can’t  feel  angry 
enough  just  yet.’  ‘  You  can’t  feel  angry  enough  !  ’  I  re- 
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plied  in  surprise.  *  What  do  you  mean  ?  And  what 
are  you  going  to  do  to  get  angry ? ’  ‘I  shall  make 
my  meditation  about  it  this  evening/  was  her  reply,  ‘  and 
then  I  shall  be  able  to  speak.’  ‘  Well  This  is  extraordin¬ 
ary  !  ’  I  exclaimed.  ‘  You  have  to  say  your  prayers  to 
be  angry,  and  I  have  to  say  mine  to  keep  my  temper !  ’  ” 

I  am  afraid,  both  in  the  world  and  in  the  cloister, 
there  are  more  who  share  Sister  Raphael’s  weakness  than 
Mother  Imelda’s  self-restraint. 

Mother  Margaret  did  not  understand  Sister  Francis 
Raphael  as  well  as  Mother  Imelda.  While  admiring 
her  intellectual  gifts,  she  was  anxious  not  to  encourage 
any  intellectual  pride,  and  mortified  the  young  nun  in 
many  ways. 

In  those  early  years,  Sister  Francis  Raphael  had  no 
regular  duties,  and  she  was  often  required  to  give  a 
hand  in  various  domestic  offices.  She  was  quite  pleased 
herself  to  be  of  use,  and  relates  how  once  she  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  kitchen  when  a  visitor  called  for  her,  and 
expressed  surprise  that  one  so  gifted  should  be  employed 
in  that  way.  Mother  Margaret  retorted:  “You  don’t 
suppose  I  would  have  had  her  for  her  books  if  she 
couldn’t  peel  potatoes  !  ” 

However,  at  one  time  (she  tells  the  story  against 
herself  in  Mother  Margaret’s  “  Life”)  she  was  changed 
week  after  week  from  one  employment  to  another  till 
her  patience  became  somewhat  tried,  and  she  more  than 
once  found  herself  giving  way  to  the  thought  that  she  was 
being  made  nothing  but  a  stopgap.  Going  one  morning 
into  Mother  Margaret’s  room,  she  was  saluted  with  the 
words  :  “Well,  Sister  Stopgap!  What  a  good  thing  it 
is  to  have  some  stopgaps  in  the  house !  ”  And  her  fit  of 
ill-temper  evaporated. 

While  fulfilling  her  household  duties,  she  had  to 
carry  out  literary  work.  She  possessed  a  rare  power  of 
concentration,  and  was  able  to  write  at  odd  times  between 
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community  duties.  She  wrote  with  ease,  and  at  great 
speed.  She  wrote  a  translation  of  Lacordaire’s  Life 
while  sitting  with  the  children  of  the  school  during  their 
evening  study,  and  they  used  to  say  that  her  pen  flew 
like  an  express  train. 

The  “  Life  of  St.  Dominic  ”  was  the  first  work  she 
published  after  becoming  a  nun.  While  engaged  in  the 
school  she  wrote  her  “  Introduction  to  English  History,” 
which  was  followed  later  by  a  “History  of  England”. 
Both  were  popular  with  young  scholars. 

While  engaged  in  her  literary  work,  her  soul  was 
tried,  not  by  vanity,  but  by  depression.  She  wrote  to 
a  friend  complaining  of  her  uselessness  :  “I  wish  I  could 
contrive  to  be  of  some  use  to  somebody,  but  I  seem  past 
the  time  when  I  can  go  in  for  utility  in  this  world.  I 
spend  my  time  in  writing  books.”  The  depression  and 
sense  of  uselessness  lasted  a  long  time,  and  caused  her 
intense  misery.  Bishop  Ullathorne,  a  great  friend  of 
Mother  Margaret  and  of  her  nuns,  found  the  cure  to 
the  trouble  by  advising  Sister  Francis  Raphael  to  under¬ 
take  an  important  work,  that  she  had  been  shrinking 
from.  The  depression  departed,  and  the  work  was 
carried  out. 

In  i860  Sister  Francis  Raphael  was  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  novices.  “  Those  who  were  under  her 
charge  look  back  with  gratitude  to  the  solid  instructions 
she  gave  them  on  the  principles  of  religious  life,  to  the 
influence  of  her  strong  character  upon  them,  and  the 
bright  recreations,  during  which  she  often  poured  forth 
anecdote  and  incident  in  great  variety  about  the  saints 
of  the  order,  and  its  legends  and  traditions.  Some  of 
these  can  be  found  in  a  book  called  ‘  Catholic  Legends 

The  most  valuable  record  of  her  teaching  as  novice 
mistress  is  resumed  in  a  delightful  little  book,  “  The 
Daily  Life  of  a  Religious”.  She  explained  to  her 
novices  the  daily  duties,  the  perfections  and  imperfec- 
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tions  of  the  everyday  life  of  a  religious,  without  dreaming 
that  her  words  would  ever  be  given  to  the  world.  But 
it  was  a  wise  thought  of  those  who  had  the  precious 
little  manuscript  in  their  hands  to  allow  outsiders  to 
profit  by  its  lessons.  It  is  not  only  those  in  the  peaceful 
convent  walls  who  need  to  learn  how  to  sanctify  their 
daily  life,  and  within  the  little  dainty  volume  many  a 
lesson  of  well-doing  of  everyday  actions  is  taught.  She 
reminds  us  of  the  maxim  that  “  perfection  consists  not  in 
doing  extraordinary  things,  but  in  doing  ordinary  actions 
extraordinarily  well”.  “The  well-doing  of  ordinary 
action  is  the  true  test  of  our  sincerity  and  purity  of  our 
intentions,”  she  tells  us.  She  recalls  an  anecdote  in  the 
life  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  de  Pazzi  to  prove  that  mere 
formal  offering  of  our  action  to  God  does  not  sanctify 
any  action  negligently  performed.  “  Observing  a  novice 
once  performing  some  duty  in  a  very  careless  manner, 
St.  Mary  Magdalen  de  Pazzi  stopped  her,  and  said, 
‘  Daughter,  for  whom  are  you  doing  that  action  ?  ’  ‘For 
God,’  was  the  reply.  ‘Then,’  said  the  Saint,  ‘  I  assure 
you  that  I  shall  not  fail  to  give  you  a  severe  penance. 
Had  it  been  done  for  me  or  for  any  other  creature,  I 
would  have  pardoned  it,  but  since  you  tell  me  that  you 
do  it  for  God,  I  marvel  that  you  should  dare  to  offer 
Him  anything  so  unworthy  of  His  Divine  Majesty.” 
And  the  mother  of  novices  goes  on  :  “We  have  reason 
to  fear  that  such  negligence  may  even  contain  a  germ 
of  secret  pride  which  revolts  against  the  necessity  to  do 
common  actions  well  On  the  subject  of  bodily  labour 
the  daughter  of  Mother  Margaret  had  much  to  say  that 
is  wholesome  and  encouraging.  “It  offers  continual  oc¬ 
casions  for  the  exercise  of  patience,  charity,  humility — 
those  three  sister-virtues  which  whoso  possesses  is 
possessed  of  the  three  keys  of  sanctity.  It  is  the  closest 
imitation  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  and  His  Blessed 
Mother.” 
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And  how  well  she  speaks  of  “  humble  ways  of  work¬ 
ing,  humble  beginnings,  a  want  of  show,  and  of  what 
appeals  to  mere  human  esteem”.  How  much  wisdom 
in  these  words  !  And  how  many  mistakes  would  well- 
meaning  and  well-intentioned  people  avoid  if  they  realized 
the  wisdom  of  small  beginnings  ! 

Almost  every  chapter  of  this  little  volume  would 
tempt  one  to  linger  over  it  lovingly.  It  is  one  of  those 
books  that  one  never  tires  of,  which  one  can  take  up  at 
any  time,  or  in  any  mood,  and  always  find  something  to 
console  or  encourage,  and  to  remind  us  that  saints  like 
St.  Francis  of  Sales  and  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  had  no 
contempt  for  small  things  such  as  make  up  most  of  our 
lives.  Nay,  she  reminds  us  of  a  saying  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  which  ought  to  be  an  incentive  to  do  one’s  best 
in  small  things  :  “No  man  ever  excelled  in  great  things 
who  did  not  first  excel  in  trifles  ”.  And  what  of  St. 
Francis  of  Sales’  beautiful  saying  :  “  Bees  go  about 
gathering  honey  from  lilies  and  roses  ;  but  they  do  not 
gather  less  from  simple,  humble  flowers,  such  as  rose¬ 
mary  and  thyme.  Nay,  they  even  obtain  more  from 
the  latter  than  from  the  former,  because  these  hidden 
and  lowly  blossoms  conceal  the  honey,  keeping  it  fast 
shut  up  in  their  little  cups,  and  thus  it  is  better  preserved 
and  more  powerful  in  flavour.  So,  too,  it  is  with  the 
faithful  soul.  The  little  contemptible  occasions  which 
present  themselves  every  hour  for  the  practice  of  charity 
and  self-denial  are  not  only  more  frequent,  but  also  safer 
and  better  than  great  occasions.  There  is  more  humility 
in  them,  and  so  there  is  more  sanctity.” 

From  her  letters  on  spiritual  subjects,  a  companion 
little  volume  might  be  formed  which  would  give  most 
useful  hints  to  those  who  have  to  live  in  the  world  as 
well  as  to  those  sheltered  behind  convent  walls.  What 
could  be  more  helpful  than  the  hint  on  cheerfulness  : 
“I  am  glad  you  put  in  that  other  little  word  about 
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cheerfulness,  because  I  told  you  before  what  a  hidden 
grace  there  is  in  its  practice.  Natural  cheerfulness  is  a 
blessed  gift,  but  the  practice  of  cheerfulness  by  the 
mortification  of  its  opposite  is  still  better.  It  kills  self- 
love.  I  don’t  know  any  weapon  that  kills  it  more 
effectually,  for  sadness  ‘  au  fond  ’  is  really  nothing  but 
sensitive  self-love.  Cheerfulness  is  a  spiritual  secret  not 
known  to  all.  I  wish  it  were  better  known.  In  real 
point  of  fact,  the  moment  when  one  learns  all  its  value 
is  a  moment  of  transformation  in  life ;  and  the  reason  is, 
that  though  cheerfulness  is  the  outside,  it  has  its  roots 
in  humility,  and  is  fed  with  a  good  seasoning  of  mortifi¬ 
cation.  Persevere  in  this  practice,  then,  and  you  will 
soon  become  quite  independent  of  the  stupid  circum¬ 
stances  which  we  so  often  and  so  long  allow  to  hamper 
and  discourage  us.”  It  can  never  be  too  often  realized 
how  much  unselfishness  goes  to  the  exercise  of  cheer¬ 
fulness,  and  how  hard  a  struggle  with  nature  there  is  in 
not  inflicting  on  those  with  whom  we  live  the  gloom 
that  may  be  darkening  our  soul. 

About  humility,  she  tells  a  friend  :  “We  can  never 
desire  enough  of  it,  never  understand  its  wonderful  price 
and  worth  to  our  souls.  If  we  did,  we  should  contend 
for  opportunities  of  humiliation  instead  of  escaping  them. 
But,  love  and  desire  them  as  we  may  in  one  part,  we 
must  not  be  surprised  to  find  another  law  in  our  members, 
as  St.  Paul  says,  which  hates  and  resists  humiliations, 
especially  the  daily  mortification  of  failures,  incon¬ 
sistencies,  and  littlenesses.  We  are  strange  creatures, 
infinite  in  desires,  finite  in  all  besides.”  Or,  as  Brown¬ 
ing  sang : — 

Infinite  passion  and  the  pain 

Of  finite  hearts  that  yearn. 
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III. 

In  1863  Sister  Francis  Raphael  was  discharged  from 
the  duty  of  mother  of  novices  which  interfered  with  her 
literary  work.  She  became  mistress  of  studies  and 
devoted  all  her  leisure  to  writing.  It  was  at  this  time 
she  wrote  “  Christian  Schools  and  Scholars,”  a  work- 
which  required  a  deal  of  research.  It  would  never  have 
been  written  without  Mother  Imelda’s  encouragement 
and  sympathy.  The  scheme  of  an  historical  review  of 
education  seemed  “  as  impossible  ”  (to  quote  Sister  Francis 
Raphael’s  own  words),  “as  if  I  proposed  building  the 
Tower  of  Babel”.  The  sketch  was  a  brilliant  and  in¬ 
teresting  one. 

Sister  Francis  Raphael  about  this  time  was  writing 
many  of  the  poems  published  in  the  volume  “  Songs  in 
the  night”.  She  wrote  without  any  thought  of  publica¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  only  in  obedience  to  Bishop  Ullathorne 
the  volume  was  published.  Many  of  the  poems  have 
reminiscences  of  her  early  days,  of  her  happy  outdoor 
life,  of  her  struggles,  her  misery,  and  her  joyous  escape 
from  mental  torture.  “  Loss  and  Gain”  gives  us,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  delightful  picture  of  her  early  home  and 
her  joy  in  green  fields  and  shady  lanes,  in  watching  the 
lambs  at  play  ;  she  recalls  the  violets  and  hawthorn,  the 
long  walks  on  the  lonely  down,  and  how  her  child’s 
heart  rejoiced.  Then  came  the  time  for  tears,  the  dear 
friends  dead  and  gone,  but  the  loss  is  small  compared  to 
the  gain  : — 

Count  up  thy  loss  and  gain : 

Thou  hast  lost  the  joys  of  thy  youth ; 

Thou  hast  grasped  the  eternal  truth  ; 

Oh,  why  shouldst  thou  reckon  the  pain  ? 

Thou  hast  lost  what  the  world  holds  dear, 

Ah,  well  for  thee  that  it  died ! 

Fold  it  up  and  put  it  aside, 

And  weep  for  it  never  a  tear. 

O  empty  heart !  O  weary  breast ! 
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But,  oh  !  What  has  thou  won  ! 

A  love  that  is  ever  pure, 

A  love  that  shall  aye  endure, 

When  the  sands  of  life  are  run. 

Then,  mourner,  from  the  dust  arise, 

Thine  are  no  fragile  earthbom  ties 
Which  part  and  sever, 

But  love  divine,  which  never  dies, 

Is  thine  for  ever. 

But  poetry  writing  was  only  pleasant  relaxation 
when  school  teaching  and  other  tasks  were  over. 

The  list  of  Sister  Francis  Raphael’s  works  occupies 
four  pages  at  the  end  of  Father  Wilberforce’s  volume, 
and  the  list  is  not  complete.  In  1869  appeared  Mother 
Margaret  Mary’s  life ;  Sister  Francis  Raphael  wrote 
with  a  full  heart  her  portrait  of  the  great  Irish  woman, 
with  the  generous  heart  and  intense  religious  spirit.  She 
wrote  to  a  friend  after  Mother  Margaret’s  death  :  “  If  I 
understand  Mother  Margaret’s  character  at  all  rightly, 
its  greatness  and  its  beauty  ought  to  read  a  lesson,  I 
should  say  to  the  world  :  ‘  Don’t  keep  on  wondering  at 
what  she  did,  but  take  to  heart  the  principle  on  which 
she  did  it.  I  mean  the  principle  of  putting  God  first  in 
everything — His  interest  and  His  glory,  of  leaning  on 
Him  and  not  on  man.’  That  was  her  greatness,  not 
her  schools  and  orphanages  but  her  spirit. 

“  In  her  work  as  a  foundress  there  was  the  same 
spirit  underlying  it  all.  She  did  not  care  to  spread  her 
branches  widely,  half  so  much  as  to  strike  her  roots 
deeply.  In  an  age  when  every  one  dins  you  with  talk 
about  this  work  and  that,  and  would  have  you  place 
your  whole  idea  of  sanctity  in  a  kind  of  spiritual  gallop, 
Mother  Margaret  would  have  been  delighted  to  have 
exchanged  all  her  active  work  for  one  simple  soul  that 
was  really  and  truly  sanctifying  herself.  .  .  . 

“  All  this  put  together  made  up  the  supernatural, 
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superhuman,  unworldly  spirit,  which  is  what  we  feel  to 
be  her  merit. 

“  One  other  thing  strikes  me  as  psychologically  re¬ 
markable — the  power  of  spirituality  to  refine.  Just  read 
Mother  Margaret’s  letters.  What  book-learning  could 
have  created  a  more  exquisite  style  ?  She  had  none 
whatever ;  it  was  her  soul  that  educated  and  refined  her 
language.  .  .  . 

“She  hated  extravagance,  and  she  had  no  words  to 
express  her  delight  in  Cardinal  Newman.  The  alliance 
between  those  two  was  the  most  touching  thing  you  can 
imagine — the  big  heart  appreciating  the  big  intellect. 
Her  epithets  were  always  reverential.  I  do  not  think  I 
have  done  justice  to  her  habits  of  reverence  ;  they  and 
their  accompanying  instincts  were  so  remarkable,  and 
she  had  such  a  way  of  teaching  reverence.  One  ap¬ 
preciates  this  when  one  has  to  teach  and  train  the  off¬ 
hand  young  ladies  of  the  present  period.” 

Sister  Francis  Raphael — Mother  Francis  Raphael 
as  she  became — wrote  story  books  as  well  as  serious  his¬ 
torical  works  :  “  Aroer,”  “  Uriel,”  “  Lady  Glastonbury’s 
Boudoir,”  “Utopia”.  “The  Story  of  aVocation”  is 
the  best  of  her  stories. 

Norbertine’s  experiences  are  the  experiences  Miss 
Drane  went  through  in  her  early  days — not,  of  course, 
as  to  surroundings  or  family  ties ;  these  the  author  has 
been  careful  to  alter.  But  Norbertine  has  Miss  Drane’s 
love  of  nature,  her  interest  in  birds  and  insects,  her  dis¬ 
like  of  mere  society.  She  goes  through  the  same  men¬ 
tal  experiences,  and  finds  peace  where  Sister  Francis 
Raphael  found  it.  She  shrank  from  publishing  the  book, 
“  because  without  intending  it,  my  heroine’s  vocation 
has  got  to  be  so  very  much  my  own  experience,  that 
it  is  slightly  like  printing  an  autobiography  ”. 

But  the  book  of  all  others,  by  which  Mother  Drane 
will  be  known,  is  the  “  Life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  ”, 
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For  twenty  years  she  had  been  collecting  materials  about 
St.  Catherine.  She  had  read  all  that  had  been  written 
about  her  ;  and  had  translated  her  letters,  and  where 
the  sense  was  obscure  Bishop  Ullathorne  had  helped 
her  over  the  difficulty.  It  was  to  St.  Catherine  of  Siena 
that  Mother  Margaret  had  taught  her  daughters  to  look 
up  with  reverence  and  love  and  to  her  Mother  Margaret 
dedicated  her  Order,  therefore  it  was  that  in  writing 
Catherine  of  Siena’s  life  Mother  Francis  Raphael  felt 
like  writing  about  a  dear  friend,  whom  she  knew,  and 
from  whom  she  had  learned,  not  as  if  she  wrote  about 
a  stranger  dead  for  five  centuries.  This  gives  such  a 
life-like  air  to  the  whole  book.  In  her  distracting  duties 
Mother  Francis  Raphael  could  never  have  written  the 
life  of  St.  Catherine.  She  went  in  1899  to  the  convent 
at  Stoke-on-Trent  and  devoted  her  whole  time  to  the 
life  of  the  Saint — it  had  been  decided  that  the  work 
would  be  published,  before  the  festival  in  April,  1880, 
the  fifth  centenary  of  her  death  in  1380.  It  will  give 
the  reader  an  idea  of  Mother  Drane’s  power  of  work  to 
hear  that  the  biography  was  written  in  six  weeks.  It  is 
a  large  octavo  volume  of  640  pages,  and  this  gives  some 
idea  of  her  facility  and  diligence.  But  in  such  a  task 
the  mere  writing  is  the  easiest  part ;  it  was  the  minute 
study  and  loving  research  of  many  years  that  enabled 
Mother  Drane  to  bring  before  us  not  only  St.  Catherine 
but  her  surroundings  and  the  times  she  lived  in.  It  is 
a  real  history  of  St.  Catherine  and  her  time,  and  it  is  the 
most  complete  history  of  the  Saint.  It  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  German  and  French,  and,  if  we  wish  to  judge 
of  Mother  Drane’s  intellectual  power,  it  is  to  that  book 
we  will  turn  with  never-failing  pleasure. 

Of  her  intellectual  power  two  anecdotes  quoted  by 
her  biographer  will  give  an  idea. 

“  On  two  different  occasions,”  she  once  wrote  to  a 
friend,  “a  curious  phenomenon  has  happened  to  me, 
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which,  purely  in  the  intellectual  order,  has  helped  me  to 
understand  certain  spiritual  phenomena  in  the  lives  of 
the  saints.  I  can  only  call  it  mental  ecstasy. 

“  The  first  occasion  was  when  I  read,  for  the  first 
time,  ‘Nichols  Architecture  of  the  Heavens’.  Until 
then  I  knew  nothing  of  astronomy  beyond  the  solar 
system,  for  in  my  childhood  nothing  beyond  this  was 
taught.  When  I  got  out  of  the  solar  system  into  the 
galaxies,  and  beyond  our  own  galaxy  on  the  verge  of 
other  galaxies,  the  new  idea  soon  riveted  my  attention, 
that  this  happened — my  soul’s  consciousness  followed 
the  attention  of  my  body,  and  was  as  if  out  of  the  body. 
When  some  one  knocked  at  the  door,  I  was  conscious 
that  my  body  was  in  the  room,  but  my  soul  was  out  of 
it  among  the  galaxies.  I  literally  had  to  wait,  and  push 
my  soul,  that  is,  I  suppose,  the  attention  of  my  soul, 
into  my  body  again  by  successive  efforts,  before  I  could 
move  a  limb  or  open  the  door. 

“  The  other  occasion  happened  in  the  convent,  and 
was  a  curious  example  of  the  effect  of  concentrated  at¬ 
tention.  During  the  holidays  I  used  always  to  assign 
myself  a  task  of  reading.  One  summer  I  chose  Mohler’s 
‘  Life  of  St.  Athanasius,’  which  has  a  preliminary  and 
most  masterly  summary  of  all  the  doctrine  in  connexion 
with  the  Incarnation.  I  went  to  my  cell  after  dinner  at 
i  p.m.  and  read,  as  I  thought,  till  2.30,  when  the  bell 
rang,  as  I  again  thought,  for  afternoon  tea  and  recrea¬ 
tion.  I  put  away  my  book  and  went  down,  first  to  the 
community  room — no  one  there.  I  then  went  to  the 
refectory  and  there  was  the  community  just  finishing 
supper :  it  was  6. 30.  I  had  read  five  hours  without 
drawing  breath,  and  thought  it  only  one ;  riveted, 
swallowed  up,  not  exactly  in  the  new  idea,  but  the  mar¬ 
vellously  new  development  of  that  idea,  and,  I  think, 
nothing  ever  left  such  a  lasting  effect  behind  it  of  any¬ 
thing  I  ever  read  as  did  that  five  hours’  seance.  I  had 
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never  before  fully  grasped  the  idea  of  the  Second  Person 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity  creating  the  world  :  ‘  By  Him  were 
all  things  made,  and  without  Him  was  nothing  made  that 
was  made 

“  All  the  beauty  I  had  so  much  loved  and  worshipped, 
the  beauty  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  of  leaf  and  flower,  of 
form  and  colour  ;  the  beauty  of  the  heavens,  of  the  sea, 
of  the  woods — all  that  had  come  out  of  the  Mind  of  the 
Eternal  Word-  ‘  That  which  was  made  in  Him  was  life.’ 
It  was  an  ecstasy  in  every  deed.” 

However,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  think  that 
the  writer  of  these  lines  took  pride  in  her  intellect  or  in 
her  literary  activity.  She  was  intensely  self-distrusting 
and  full  of  humility,  and  instead  of  suffering  from  vanity 
she  was  humbled  by  the  thought — in  her  hours  of  de¬ 
pression — that  she  was  fit  for  nothing  and  therefore  set 
to  write  books.  She  had  intense  appreciation  of  the  at¬ 
tractive  qualities  of  the  humblest  and  most  modest  of 
those  she  met.  One  of  her  intimate  friends  gave  an  in¬ 
stance  :  “There  was  an  old  sister  of  very  simple  char¬ 
acter  whom  we  all  loved  and  venerated  but  who  often 
tormented  us  in  choir  by  the  perfectly  audible  way  in 
which  she  said  her  private  prayers.  Being  deaf,  she 
was  quite  unconscious  that  her  fervour  thus  distracted 
others.”  During  her  last  illness  our  Mother  (Francis 
Raphael)  related  the  following  anecdote  without  seeing 
how  it  revealed  her  own  character.  “  I  happened  to  be 
kneeling  out  of  my  place  in  choir,  and  heard  a  sister  be¬ 
hind  me  praying  out  loud  most  fervently,  but  I  could 
only  hear  the  sound  without  distinguishing  the  words. 
Quite  unable  to  attend  to  what  I  was  doing,  I  resolved 
to  unite  my  intention  with  the  person  to  whom  I  was 
listening,  and  at  once  felt  a  flood  of  devotion  I  could  not 
describe.  By  and  by,  I  glanced  behind  and  found  that 
my  neighbour  was  old  Sister  Mary  Anthony.  ” 

Speaking  of  the  same  simple  and  holy  soul,  Mother 
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Francis  Raphael  said  :  “Once,  as  I  was  going  to  Holy 
Communion,  happening  to  raise  my  eyes,  I  saw  a  sister 
returning  from  the  altar  rails,  whom  I  did  not  recognize. 
The  face  was  of  marvellous  beauty,  giving  out  a  sort  of 
light.  There  was  something  supernatural  about  it ;  I 
could  only  describe  it  as  the  countenance  of  a  person 
altogether  lost  to  self  and  wrapt  in  the  sense  of  God. 

‘  Who  can  it  be  ?  ’  I  said  to  myself.  ‘  Can  it  be  St. 
Catherine  ?  ’  I  approached  as  closely  as  I  could  to  ex¬ 
amine,  and  then  I  perceived  it  was  Sister  Mary  Anthony, 
completely  carried  out  of  herself  and  in  an  ecstasy  of 
love.  I  can  only  say  that  such  beauty  as  I  then  gazed 
on  I  never  saw  before  or  since.  It  was  the  beauty  of 
ecstasy.  ” 

Sister  Francis  Raphael  was  once  sent  to  Ireland.  It 
was  at  a  time  when  every  effort  was  made  to  build  a 
hospital  as  a  memorial  of  Mother  Margaret,  and  she 
went  to  Ireland  to  beg  for  subscriptions.  She  failed  as 
a  beggar,  and  came  back  as  poor  as  she  went,  but  with 
intense  appreciation  of  all  the  kindness  she  met  from  the 
lady  who  gave  her  and  her  companion  hospitality,  from 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  from  the  Dominicans.  She 
was  charmed  with  the  institutions  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity.  “They  are  exactly  what  we  want,”  she  wrote, 
“and  the  Sisters  themselves  a  glorious  body  of  women. 
They  have  at  St.  Vincent’s  a  bust  of  their  foundress, 
Mrs.  Aikenhead,  the  massive  shape  of  the  head,  the 
chin,  and  mouth  so  like  Mother  Margaret’s — in  short, 
the  head  of  a  foundress — and  their  spirit  like  hers,  so 
free  and  large,  and  at  the  same  time  so  interior.  We 
were  both  delighted  ;  only  in  a  dozen  letters  I  could  not 
tell  all  we  saw.” 

She  was  charmed  by  a  sermon  of  Father  Burke. 
“He  is  certainly  the  greatest  orator  I  ever  heard,”  she 
wrote,  and  went  on  to  describe  “a  charming  visit  to  the 
Dominicans  of  Blackrock,  the  simplest  creatures  out  of 
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Paradise,  How  they  welcomed  us !  How  hospitably 
they  entertained  us !  How  we  were  driven  about  the 
grounds  in  a  donkey-cart !  How  the  birds  came  and 
settled  on  the  head  of  one  Sister  !  What  good  nuns  they 
are,  and  how  everything  about  them  testified  the  religious 
spirit !  And  the  heartfelt  sympathy  they  expressed  for 
their  sisters  at  Stone  will  form  the  subject  for  many  talks 
at  recreation.” 

The  travellers  returned  home  as  poor  as  they  went, 
as  far  as  means  to  build  the  hospital  went,  but  rich  in 
associations  and  kindly  relations,  which  never  afterwards 
died  out. 

“  We  say  to  one  another,”  she  wrote,  on  leaving  Ire¬ 
land,  “how  delightful  it  will  be  to  meet  all  these  good 
people  in  Heaven,  where  we  shall  be  able  to  enjoy 
them !  ” 


IV. 

“When  Mother  Margaret  died  in  1868,”  writes  one 
of  her  daughters,  “  it  was  like  the  fall  of  a  giant  oak  of 
the  forest,  and  a  sort  of  silence  fell  on  all  hearts,  as 
though  everything  must  come  to  an  end.”  Mother 
Imelda  was  called  to  replace  her  amidst  the  tears  of  the 
Sisters  and  her  own.  To  comfort  the  poor  new 
Superioress,  Sister  Francis  Raphael  composed  her  poem 
of  Josue  (published  in  “  Songs  in  the  Night  ”)  : — 

I  will  be  with  thee  still ; 

For  think  not,  dream  not  that  my  gifts  require 

The  force  of  human  strength,  the  heart  of  fire, 

The  arm  of  flesh,  the  dauntless,  iron  will. 

Far  oftener  they  belong 

To  those  who  all  their  strength  in  weakness  find. 

Then  lift  thy  heart,  nor  cast  one  glance  behind, 

But  hear  the  gracious  words  :  “  Be  strong,  be  strong  ”. 

Sister  Francis  Raphael  read  the  poem  on  the  first 
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day  Mother  Imelda  moved  into  the  provincial’s  room, 
formerly  occupied  by  Mother  Margaret.  Mother  Imelda 
burst  out  crying,  and  Sister  Francis  Raphael  reminded 
her  that  Bishop  Ullathorne  had  used  the  same  words  in 
trying  to  comfort  her ;  and  looking  up,  she  smiled 
through  her  tears  and  said  :  “  I  hope  he  won’t  expect  me 
to  kill  any  Amalekites  !  ” 

In  1872  Mother  Francis  Raphael  was  called  to  the 
post  of  Prioress  of  the  Convent  at  Stone.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  caused  her  intense  grief.  Nothing  that 
Mother  Imelda  could  say  to  encourage  her  had  any 
effect,  and  she  passed  through  a  time  of  intense  misery. 
However,  Mother  Imelda’s  letters  helped  to  reconcile 
her  to  the  trying  duty.  One  of  these  letters — plain- 
spoken  almost  to  severity,  and  yet  full  of  tenderness — 
Mother  Francis  Raphael  preserved  to  her  death. 
Mother  Imelda  wrote  :  “  I  trust  with  the  blessing  of 
God  you  will  work  with  me  as  I  did  with  Mother  Mar¬ 
garet,  and  that  you  may  carry  on  the  work  after  m,e  as  I 
did  after  her.  The  happiness  this  thought  gives  me  and 
the  comfort  it  is  in  my  sorrow  for  Mother  Margaret’s 
loss  you  can  scarcely  understand  until  you  come  to  know 
by  experience  how  completely  a  work  such  as  this  ab¬ 
sorbs  the  whole  being,  so  that  you  get  to  look  on  your¬ 
self  and  others  almost  entirely  in  reference  to  it.”  “  Then 
she  went  on  to  point  out  all  my  defects,  internal  as  well 
as  external.  She  exaggerated  nothing,  but  dissimulated 
nothing,  giving  me  a  sort  of  photograph  of  my  outer  and 
inner  man.  Finally  she  let  me  know  that  with  regard 
to  our  mutual  relations  her  fear  was,  that  I  was  impulsive 
and  she  could  not  contend  :  I  might,  to  use  her  own  ex¬ 
pression,  pull  the  boat  round  when  her  own  judgment 
would  have  preferred  its  not  being  pulled  round.” 

These  fears  were  all  vain,  and  five  years  later 
Mother  Francis  Raphael  recalled  them,  while  congratu¬ 
lating  Mother  Imelda  on  her  feast,  and  Mother  Imelda 
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sent  her  the  following  note  which  was  found  ticketed  as 
"my  greatest  treasure,”  after  both  nuns  had  gone  to 
their  rest :  “My  very  dear  Sister  and  true  yoke-fellow, 
you  reminded  me  of  the  misgivings  with  which  I  first 
laid  the  burden  of  authority  upon  you,  and  for  the  minute 
my  attention  was  so  fixed  on  the  past  that  there  was  not 
time  to  express  all  the  joy  and  gratitude  of  my  heart  for 
all  you  have  been  to  me  during  these  five  years.  Not 
one  of  the  misgivings  has  been  verified,  and  more,  far 
more  than  I  could  venture  to  hope,  has  been  realized. 
All  hearts  have  been  won  and  the  whole  community 
appreciates  what  you  are  to  each  one,  while  to  me — 
what  shall  I  say  ? — you  are  at  once  my  pillow  and  staff. 
How  good  God  is  to  grant  us,  even  in  this  world,  such 
a  great  blessing  as  a  perfect  union  of  two  hearts  in  Him  ! 
Your  devoted  and  grateful  Mother,  S.  M.  Imelda.” 

Mother  Francis  Raphael  did  not  conquer  her  faults 
of  impatience  and  hastiness  without  a  great  struggle. 
For  years  she  had  to  watch  over  herself,  and  the  self- 
discipline  of  patience  was  the  result  of  effort  and  prayer. 
She  felt  so  miserable  at  first  in  her  new  position,  that 
she  "could  have  run  away.  Mother  Imelda’s  kindness 
and  indulgence,  and  all  she  did  to  sweeten  the  pill,  I 
never  shall  forget  ;  and  very  soon  it  became  sweet  for 
the  simple  reason  that  I  learnt  to  know  what  it  was  to 
live  and  work  as  yoke-fellow  with  an  angel. 

"  I  use  the  word  gravely  and  in  no  way  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  used  as  a  word  of  foolish  praise  or  fondness.  Often, 
very  often,  when  I  have  been  with  her,  and  noticed  that 
marvellous  purity  which  expressed  itself  in  a  thousand 
nameless  ways,  the  absence  of  all  passion,  the  clearness 
of  vision,  the  spiritual  beauty,  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  soul,  never  ruffled,  never  disturbed — I  used  to  think 
‘  I  am  surely  living  with  an  Angel  of  God 

“  How  can  I  lose  the  memory  of  those  happy  days ! 
— the  mornings  in  choir  we  have  spent  side  by  side, 
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when  her  clear  voice  led  the  recitation  of  the  office  so 
firmly  and  joyously  ;  and  when,  in  the  hour  of  medita¬ 
tion,  her  very  attitude  was  a  lesson  of  reverence  and 
recollection.  After  Mass,  she  made  her  visits  to  the 
different  altars  and  generally  went  into  the  garden  to 
say  her  rosary.  How  often  have  I  watched  her,  with 
her  happy  face  lit  up  with  its  beautiful  smile,  rosary  in 
hand,  passing  under  the  pink  may-trees.  I  would  go 
to  her  room  and  wait  for  her  to  take  her  to  breakfast, 
and  she  would  enter  joyous  and  beaming,  and  that  was 
generally  the  moment  for  some  of  our  happiest  words — 
some  thought  that  had  come  into  her  mind,  during  medi¬ 
tation  perhaps — a  verse  of  the  Psalms,  or  a  word  of  the 
office.  As  she  unlocked  the  post-bag,  she  would  let  her 
interior  musings  escape,  and  I  own  to  laying  little  snares 
to  elicit  such  revelations,  for  I  loved  those  first  words — 
they  came  from  her  heart  so  embalmed  with  the  fragrance 
of  prayer. 

“  That  the  offices  of  Provincial  and  Conventional 
Prioress  might  easily  clash  is  self-evident,  if  there  were 
tenaciousness  on  one  side,  or  want  of  tact  on  the  other. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  for  nearly  ten  years  we  stood  in 
those  mutual  relations,  there  never  was  a  second  when 
she  made  her  authority  felt  as  an  embarrassment  to  that 
of  the  house,  that,  as  she  herself  expressed  it,  there  never 
was  a  cloud,  or  the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  between  us  ;  that 
all  I  did,  all  I  wished,  all  I  proposed,  was  known  to  her ; 
my  troubles  and  anxieties  were  hers  ;  she  heard  all,  she 
helped  all,  she  supported  me  in  all,  but  in  action  she  al¬ 
ways  kept  herself  in  reserve.  I  can  imagine  the  case, 
as  between  the  two  offices,  to  be  a  source  of  trial  and 
difficulty,  requiring  self-command  and  much  patience 
and  prudence.  .  But  my  personal  experience  of  it  during 
those  ten  years  was  one  unclouded  serene  and  sunny 
expanse  of  blue  sky ;  a  sort  of  foretaste  of  Paradise,  the 
daily  intercourse  with  a  soul,  just,  pure,  wise,  tender,  and 
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sympathetic,  with  every  barrier  of  reserve,  human  fear, 
or  human  respect  put  away ;  it  was  the  daily  realization 
of  that  entire  mutual  confidence  which  is  the  best  part 
of  friendship,  and  which  I  have  called  a  foretaste  of 
Paradise,  because  it  seems  to  realize  our  idea  of  what 
blessed  souls  must  feel  towards  one  another  in  Heaven.” 

Mother  Francis  Raphael’s  account  of  the  end  of  this 
happy  friendship  is  most  touching.  It  was  in  the  August 
of  1881.  The  General  of  the  Dominican  Order,  Most 
Rev.  Father  Larroca,  had  paid  a  visit  to  Stone,  and 
had  written  “a  formal  testimony  of  his  entire  satisfaction 
at  the  condition  in  which  he  had  found  the  Community  ”. 
This  was  a  great  joy  to  the  Provincial  and  her  fellow- 
workers.  Mother  Imelda  left  Stone  for  a  visit  to  St. 
Mary  Church  a  few  weeks  later.  “  On  the  Saturday 
before  she  left  us,”  writes  Mother  Francis  Raphael,  “she 
asked  me  to  accompany  her  to  the  burial  ground  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden.  We  went  down  together.  It 
was  a  lovely  September  afternoon,  sunny  -and  peaceful. 

‘  I  want  to  show  you  where  I  should  like  to  be  buried, 
she  said.  ‘  When  I  die,  you  must  lay  me  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  cross ;  then  you  must  be  on  my  right 
hand  and  Sister  Rose  on  my  left.’  She  spoke  in  her 
usual  gay,  sweet  manner,  but  I  could  scarcely  bear  to 
listen.  ...  I  felt  a  sadness  in  my  heart  that  I  could 
not  put  into  words,  yet  with  no  presentiment  of  evil, 
only  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a  sweetness  and 
tenderness  in  all  she  did  and  said,  only  too  much  like  the 
evening  sunshine  of  an  autumn  day.  That  was  our  last 
walk  together.” 

Her  last  words  to  the  Prioress,  before  her  departure, 
were  :  “  Forti  animo  este  ”. 

Mother  Imelda  was  taken  ill  on  10  October,  and  on 
the  13th  a  telegram  called  Mother  Francis  Raphael  to 
her  death-bed.  She  came  too  late  for  leave-taking  or 
last  word.  “  I  did  not  get  her  blessing,  not  a  look, 
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not  a  word,”  she  wrote.  “  But  it  was  best  so.  It  was 
the  greatest  sacrifice  I  could  make,  and  that  is  best,  and 
it  left  no  room  for  nature.  Had  she  recognized  me,  and 
spoken  my  name,  I  must  have  broken  my  heart  by  that 
bedside.  As  it  was  God  had  withdrawn  her  within  the 
veil — His  veil,  and  she  was  His,  all  His,  nothing  of  earth 
left.  .  .  .  Now  I  have  nothing  left  .  .  .  and  I  thank 
Him  that  it  is  so.  Oh,  what  a  dark  cloud  lies  before  me. 
I  plunge  into  it,  and  abandon  myself.” 

Mother  Imelda’s  body  was  brought  home  to  Stone, 
and  buried  not  in  the  lowly  spot  she  had  chosen,  but  be¬ 
side  that  of  Mother  Margaret  in  the  choir  before  the 
altar. 

Mother  Francis  Raphael  wrote  soon  after  Mother 
Imelda’s  death  :  “  The  beauty  of  that  soul,  as  it  was  re¬ 
vealed  to  us,  is  a  possession  for  life.  The  Sisters  often 
speak  of  my  loss  ;  they  know  little  of  my  possession. 
It  is  a  possession  that  we  both  prize  beyond  anything 
which  it  is  likely  life  will  offer  us  again,  and  on  which  to 
dwell  in  memory  seems  to  draw  us  nearer  to  the  angels. 
So  now,  as  every  day  draws  us  nearer  to  that  other 
shore,  where  we  see  the  light  of  the  dawn  just  break¬ 
ing,  it  is  sweet  to  feel  so  sure  of  one  who  will  he 
there  to  meet  us  when  we  land.  There  will  be  one 
greater  standing  there,  as  He  stood  on  the  shore  of 
Tiberias  that  early  Resurrection  morning,  but  those  who 
had  gone  before  us  in  faith,  we  know  that  He  will  also 
bring  with  Him,  and  so  shall  ‘we  ever  be  with  the 
Lord  ’.  This  at  least  is  no  dream,  but  one  of  those  sure 
words  of  promise  which,  like  our  memories,  are  a  pos¬ 
session  for  ever  and  ever.” 

Mother  Francis  Raphael  was  unanimously  elected 
Prioress  Provincial,  to  replace  the  friend  and  Superior  she 
loved  so  tenderly.  This  added  to  the  convent  of  Stone 
under  her  charge,  those  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  Bow,  St. 
Mary  Church,  numbering  in  all  one  hundred  religious. 
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She  undertook  her  new  duties  with  a  heavy  heart,  but 
with  the  determination  to  do  her  best.  To  an  intimate 
friend  she  wrote  (9  Dec.,  1881)  :  “Thank  you  so  much 
for  being  sorry  for  me,  instead  of  sending  me  the  odious 
‘  congratulations  ’  which  everybody  else  does.  I  wonder 
what  cause  of  congratulation  they  can  see  in  having  to 
fill  a  responsible  office,  and  to  take  the  empty  place  of 
the  being  one  loved  best  in  the  world.  If  you  knew 
how  empty  it  is.  Everything  recalling  her,  and  remind¬ 
ing  me,  as  it  were  but  yesterday,  we  were  living  and 
working  here  side  by  side.  Yet,  I  cannot  say  I  was 
really  unprepared.  She  had  been  quietly  stealing  away 
from  us  during  the  past  year,  and,  I  am  sure,  was  con¬ 
scious  of  it  herself,  so  many  things  now  show  it.  She 
departed  as  gently  and  hiddenly  as  she  lived.  I  never 
could  tell  you  what  a  lovely  soul  it  was. 

“  I  comfort  myself  with  thanking  God  for  the  long 
possession  of  such  a  treasure,  and  I  know  it  was  her  wish 
that  I  should  be  where  I  am,  so  for  that  reason  it  shall 
be  my  wish.” 

As  the  time  went  on  the  sense  of  personal  loss  grew 
keener,  as  all  sufferers,  who  have  gone  through  great 
grief,  so  well  know. 

“  January  25th,  1882.  I  own  to  feeling  our  great 
loss  far  more  now  than  I  did  at  the  time.  Partly  the 
being  stunned  by  it,  and  partly  the  necessity  of  exertion 
distracted  me  and  prevented  my  dwelling  on  my  own 
personal  loss  ;  but  as  time  goes  on  I  feel  it  more  and 
more.  I  am  sure  you  will  understand  me  when  I  say 
that  with  many  ties  and  many  affections  even,  some,  and 
only  a  few,  are  what  the  French  call  intime. 

“  Dont  think  I  repine  or  let  myself  be  depressed. 
Friendship  in  God  is  too  sweet  and  too  eternal  to  admit 
of  that ;  but  I  am  learning  that  awful  change  which  the 
world  puts  on  when  what  one  loves  has  gone  out  of  the 
world,  and  one  learns  to  cast  one’s  whole  self  upon  God 
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and  duty.  I  believe  it  is  the  best  and  grandest  prepara¬ 
tion  of  soul  for  one’s  own  last  change  that  one  can  desire. 
But  for  all  that  it  is  a  terrible  experience.  .  .  . 

“  My  only  brother — and  a  very  good  one  to  me — 
is  failing  in  health,  and  losing  his  eyesight,  which  is  a 
sad  affliction  to  one  who  has  found  all  his  occupation  in 
writing,  reading,  painting,  and  using  his  eyes.” 

“June  5th,  1882.  I  am  not  the  least  in  the  world 
depressed,  or  weary,  or  out  of  heart,  but  everything  that 
gave  zest  to  life  in  the  sense  of  enjoyment  was  buried 
last  October.  And  yet  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  and 
would  not  have  it  otherwise  for  the  whole  world.  It 
would  take  me  a  quire  of  letter-paper  to  explain  what  I 
mean,  and  perhaps  I  do  not  fully  understand  it  myself. 
I  am  only  conscious  that  half  my  life  dies  with  her  ;  and 
that,  all  the  same,  there  was,  with  the  immense  loss  im¬ 
mense  gain  of  some  sort,  but  what  I  hardly  know.  So 
there  is  a  problem  of  psychology  for  you  to  solve !  I 
never  was  happier  in  one  way,  or  more  utterly  desolate 
in  another,  so  that  the  very  buttercups  seem  to  have  all 
meaning  gone  out  of  them.”  Is  that  not  a  very  human 
feeling,  all  who  mourn  have  felt,  when  the  joyous  sun¬ 
shine  of  early  spring,  the  early  flowers,  and  the  very 
buttercups  had  lost  their  message  of  rejoicing,  and  it 
seemed  easier  to  face  the  winter  gloom  and  autumn 
fogs  ? 

But  Mother  Francis  Raphael  had  little  time  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  grief.  She  had  a  busy  time  before  her,  and  she 
gave  all  her  mind  to  the  task.  She  was  a  mother  to  her 
many  daughters.  “No  one,”  she  said  to  a  sister  in  after 
years,  “  can  have  the  least  idea  how  strong  is  the  tie  be¬ 
tween  a  Mother  and  her  spiritual  children.”  But  she  had 
a  great  aversion  to  anything  like  “  sentimental  affection,” 
and  she  would  never  allow  anyone  to  serve  her  as  a  Su¬ 
perior  instead  of  God.  “God  alone,”  was  her  motto. 
She  would  repeat  St.  Catherine’s  words  that  “no  souls 
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are  so  capable  of  solid  and  lasting  friendship  as  those 
whose  hearts  are  truly  detached  ;  for  they  and  they  only 
can  love  in  God,  and  to  them  belongs  the  happy  privi¬ 
lege  of  giving  free  course  to  a  tenderness,  which,  binding 
them  the  closer  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  is  free  from  danger 
of  selfishness  She  was  always  ready  to  urge  souls,  in 
trouble  or  depression  from  too  much  thought  about  their 
own  miseries  and  imperfections,  to  forget  self  and  turn 
to  God.  “  Do  leave  yourself  alone,”  she  would  repeat, 
“and  go  to  God  ;  the  more  miserable  you  feel,  the  more 
you  have  to  go  to  him.” 

“Her  whole  spiritual  direction,”  writes  one  who 
knew  and  loved  her,  “tended  always  to  draw  you 
away  from  self  and  created  things,  to  adhere  to  God 
only.  She  had  a  horror  of  drawing  affection  to  herself 
.  .  .  when  I  told  her,  not  long  before  her  death,  that  I  felt 
then,  and  always  had  felt,  that  all  her  intercourse  with 
me  had  been  with  the  single  object  of  leading  me  to 
God,  and  that  this  had  been  its  effect,  the  fervour  of  her 
thankfulness  was  intense.  ‘  What  are  books  ?  ’  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘What  are  talents?  The  only  thing  of  real 
value  is  a  soul.  If  I  have  ever  helped  a  soul  to  love  God 
more,  that  is  better  than  any  other  possible  thing !  ’ 

“  She  never  pressed  direction  on  anyone,  both  on 
principle  and  also  (I  have  often  felt),  from  genuine  hu¬ 
mility,  which  made  her  unwilling  to  offer  that  for  which 
she  had  an  unusual  gift,  spiritual  advice.  You  had  to 
make  the  first  step,  and  to  give  your  confidence — she 
would  never  endeavour  to  elicit  it ;  but  when  you  did 
give  it,  she  returned  it  with  a  maternal  care  and  affection 
impossible  to  put  into  words.  She  took  your  soul  to 
her  heart  and  became  truly  its  mother.  I  always  used 
to  feel  that  she  combined  the  strength  and  power  of 
a  man  with  all  the  delicate  tenderness  of  a  woman. 
Though  the  powers  of  her  mind  were  so  great,  nothing, 
however  trivial  in  itself,  was  too  small  for  her  keenest 
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attention,  if  it  affected  the  interests  or  happiness  of 
others.” 


V 

Mother  Drane  devoted  her  full  attention  to  all  the 
convents  placed  under  her  care.  She  took  no  less  keen 
interest  in  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  pupils  than  in 
the  welfare  of  the  hospital  patient.  An  hospital  for 
incurable  patients  was  founded  at  Stoke-on-Trent  in 
memory  of  Mother  Margaret,  and  at  Stone  a  permanent 
hospital  ward  was  built  to  replace  the  dilapidated  cottages 
which  had  been  used  as  an  hospital  in  the  early  days. 
Her  literary  work  was  carried  on  without  intermission. 
She  wrote  a  full  history  of  St.  Dominic  ;  she  edited, 
with  notes,  the  Autobiography  and  Letters  of  her  great 
friend  and  adviser,  Archbishop  Ullathorne.  Her  cor¬ 
respondence  with  her  children  took  up  a  great  deal  of 
her  time.  She  never  spared  herself  time  and  trouble  if 
she  thought  one  of  her  children  was  suffering  or  in  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  has  been  known  to  write  three  notes  to  the 
same  person  in  one  day.  ...  Her  patience  was  un¬ 
wearied.  She  had  a  way  of  giving  advice  or  reproof 
that  recalls  St.  Vincent  de  Paul’s  own  charming  hu¬ 
mility.  “  I  was  very  glad  to  get  your  note,”  she  writes 
to  one  of  her  daughters,  “  and  it  did  me  a  great  deal  of 
good.  You  will  wonder  why,  perhaps,  but  I  have 
suffered  so  much  from  fearing  that  none  of  you  believed 
I  cared  a  straw  about  you,  that  anything  which  assures 
me  of  the  contrary  is  a  comfort. 

“  This  you  may  be  sure  of,  that  you  need  never  fear 
any  want  of  tenderness  in  my  heart,  even  though  (as 
they  tell  me)  my  manner  is  like  yours — often  stern  and 
abrupt.  I  am  hasty  and  absent  and  impatient,  and  all 
manner  of  other  bad  things,  but  hard  I  never  was,  and 
I  believe  I  can  be  just.  ...  You  have  got  a  soul  and  a 
heart,  and  you  are  one  who  never  could  rest  content 
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with  the  mere  husk  of  religious  life  ;  you  want  the  real 
thing  or  you  can  never  be  happy. 

"As  to  your  faults,  I  used  to  think  your  exterior  in 
choir  wanted  mending — shall  I  say  as  much  as  my  own  ? 
And  that  would  be  a  good  deal.  And  then  your  manner 
used  often  to  repel  others  by  its  ‘  bmsquerie  ’.  I  made 
the  resolution  to  overcome  my  own  abrupt  manner  ;  and 
badly  enough  as  I  have  succeeded,  the  effort,  I  am  aware, 
has  softened  a  great  many  asperities.  Just  try  it,  and 
you  will  see  how  it  makes  war  on  selfishness.” 

Her  advice  on  the  duty  of  a  Superioress  would  be 
useful  to  many  a  woman  in  the  world,  at  the  head  of  a 
large  household,  or  in  any  position  of  influence.  “  In 
superiority,  there  is  one  thing  we  should  always  be  try¬ 
ing  to  fix  in  our  minds,  namely,  that  our  care  and  our 
love  must  be  for  all ;  that  all  must  be  judged  with  equal 
impartiality  and  justice,  and  our  time  and  labour  equally 
at  the  service  of  all.”  Only  those  who  have  tried  know 
how  hard  it  is  to  be  impartial,  and  yet  partiality  in  family 
life  as  in  school  life  or  convent  life  is  at  the  root  of  so 
much  suffering  and  injustice. 

To  one  of  her  daughters  who  was  surrounded  with 
difficulties  she  wrote  :  “  Never  mind  and  never  grudge 
storms,  my  dearest  sister  and  child.  Have  a  brave 
heart  and  meet  them  in  the  strength  of  God,  not  your 
own.  He  husbands  difficulties  for  us  in  order  to  teach 
us  the  secret  of  true  fortitude,  which  means  casting  our 
care  upon  Him  and  being  patient.  .  .  .  There  is  such 
a  difference  between  seeing  and  even  teaching  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  exercising  ourselves  in  them  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  what  really 
tries  and  upsets  nature  to  learn  how  to  manage  and  sub¬ 
due  it,  so  don’t  be  discouraged  at  the  tempest. 

“Our  dearest  Mother  Imelda  used  to  say  that  the 
work  of  a  Superior  was  to  walk  about  the  walls  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  constantly  keep  doing  something  to  keep 
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them  in  repair ;  a  brick  loose  here,  mortar  falling  out 
there  ;  a  big  buttress  wanted  in  one  place  and  slates 
blown  away  in  another.  It  is  very  like  it ;  and  so  we 
must  fulfil  our  daily  task  and  sing  over  it.  .  .  . 

“  I  am  reading  some  of  Francis  de  Sales’  letters, 
and  they  do  me  a  world  of  good.  ‘  Since  God  has 
given  you  the  charge  over  all  other  souls,’  he  says  to  a 
Superior,  ‘give  Him  the  charge  of  yours,  and  ask  Him 
to  bear  both  you  and  your  burden.’  In  order  to  cut 
short  all  the  arguments  of  human  prudence,  remember 
that  Our  Lord  has  taught  us  to  pray,  not  for  yearly  or 
monthly,  but  for  daily  bread.  Try  to  do  your  best  to¬ 
day  without  thinking  of  to-morrow  ;  then  next  day  the 
same ;  and  so  your  whole  time  of  office  will  glide  away 
without  anxious  care  ;  for  your  Heavenly  Father  who 
guides  you  to-day  will  guide  you  to-morrow,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  your  conscious  weakness  and  absolute  trust  in 
Him.”  If  we  could  master  that  lesson  how  much  we 
would  escape !  And  what  better  cure  against  discour¬ 
agement  than  Mother  Drane’s  words  to  one  of  her 
children  :  “  Don’t  lose  time  now  by  worrying  over  time 
lost  in  the  past.  We  have  got  the  present  moment  and 
that  only.  If  all  the  time  we  spent  in  fretting,  because 
we  have  not  been  perfect  during  the  last  fifty  years,  were 
given  to  trying  to  be  perfect  during  the  fifty-first,  some¬ 
thing  would  come  of  it.  As  it  is,  nothing  comes  of  it  but 
discouragement  which  is  the  devil’s  pet  walking  stick.” 

The  same  idea  recurs  over  and  again.  “  The  one 
thing  I  want  you  to  do  now  is  to  have  done  with  the 
ghosts  of  the  past.  Remember,  everybody  has  their  pet 
weaknesses,  mistakes,  and  bothers  to  be  sorry  for,  but 
we  only  discourage  and  entangle  ourself  by  thinking  of 
them  and  letting  them  be  constantly  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  present.”  To  another:  “Our  Lord  brings  joy 
out  of  sorrow,  if  only  we  have  patience  to  wait  and  en¬ 
dure— not  always  an  easy  thing  to  impetuous  us.” 
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While  consoling  one  in  great  trouble,  she  wrote  : 
!<  Only  just  tell  me  how  it  is  people  can  care  a  rush 
about  the  world.  Never  since  my  dear  mother’s  death, 
twenty-eight  years  ago,  have  I  lost  the  feeling  that  came 
when  I  saw  her  dear  face  in  the  coffin  and  the  world  for 
the  first  time  became  a  grave  to  me.” 

Her  words  of  encouragement  are  full  of  comfort  and 
sympathy,  sympathy  uplifting  to  the  mourner.  Many 
are  the  bits  that  tempt  one  for  quotation,  but  enough 
had  been  given  to  show  that  it  was  no  empty  words  for 
her,  when  writing  to  a  Superioress,  one  of  whose  sisters 
was  ill  :  “  It  is  part  of  the  Mother’s  office  to  have  a 
mother’s  heart ;  then  we  may  hope  to  have  the  mother’s 
reward.” 

In  the  letters  to  an  intimate  friend  there  are  interest¬ 
ing  glimpses  of  her  inner  life,  criticism  of  authors,  and 
books  of  the  day.  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  is  discussed  as  well 
as  “  George  Eliot’s  Life,”  and  about  Shelley  she  puts  in 
a  few  words  what  so  many  of  us  feel  about  him  :  “  I 
think  he  was  a  glorious  poet,  and  about  the  meanest  and 
most  selfish  of  men.  That  is  what  is  so  disappointing 
— that  a  man  can  be  so  inspired,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  debased.” 

While  reading  “  George  Eliot’s  Life,”  she  writes  : 
“  I  wanted  to  know  something  about  her.  The  so- 
called  Life  does  not  tell  you  much.  Only  I  am  still,  as 
ever,  perplexed,  not  why  she  is  regarded  as  a  genius, 
but  why  a  teacher.  I  cannot  discover  what  principles 
she  taught,  or  what  is  the  object  aimed  at  in  her  books, 
of  which  I  have  only  read  two  ;  very  clever,  but  I  still 
feel  a  note  of  interrogation  as  to  her  object. 

“  As  to  her  religious  views,  I  perceive  I  was  right 
in  guessing  that  she  had  rather  thrown  up  revealed 
doctrines  than  formed  any  system  to  take  their  place. 
Anything  so  generally  misty  and  shapeless  as  her  utter¬ 
ances  on  that  subject  I  never  read,  and  I  see  Mr.  Cross 
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admits  he  was  never  clear  as  to  what  she  did  or  did  not 
hold. 

“  For  the  rest,  she  may  have  been  a  charming  per¬ 
son,  but  so  far  as  the  Life  goes,  it  does  not  give  me  a 
charming  impression.  I  don’t  see  how  anybody  has  the 
right  to  resent  criticism  if  they  write  for  the  public.  As 
well  put  yourself  in  a  shop  window  and  think  it  hard  that 
people  don’t  admire  your  goods.” 

Mother  Francis  Raphael  had  her  prejudices.  She 
was  a  strong  Tory,  and  remained  to  her  dying  day  in¬ 
capable  of  sympathy  with  the  Liberal  point  of  view  of 
Lacordaire  and  Montalembert.  But  she  was  not  blinded 
by  her  prejudices,  and  she  wisely  remarked  :  “  One 
thing  1  do  in  my  secret  soul  believe,  viz.  that  there  are 
about  nine-tenths  in  all  party  separations  which  are  more 
separations  of  name  than  of  reality.  .  .  .  So  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  very  often  good  people  really  love  and 
really  hate  the  same  things  in  essence  whilst  they  are 
squabbling  over  party  names.”  In  that  sentence  lies 
more  wisdom  than  in  pages  of  party  abuse  or  praise  ; 
and  if  people  in  a  controversy  gave  up  party  nicknames 
and  came  to  the  very  matter  in  discussion,  how  often 
would  they  not  find  that  they  were  wishing  for  the  same 
end,  under  different  names  ? 

Mother  Francis  Raphael  had  worked  hard,  with  brain 
and  hands,  and  when  illness  came,  she  taught  another 
lesson  to  her  children  by  her  patience  in  suffering  and 
her  obedience  to  her  nurse.  On  6  November,  1893,  she 
was  struck  down.  It  was  pneumonia.  She  improved 
slightly,  but  when  the  sisters  were  rejoicing  at  their 
Mother’s  recovery,  she  was  attacked  with  severe  pain  in 
the  right  foot,  which  was  declared  by  the  doctors  to  be 
gangrene,  and  quite  incurable.  She  insisted  on  knowing 
the  Doctor’s  verdict,  and  she  received  the  news  with  joy. 
“  It  is,”  she  said,  “as  if  our  Lord  had  said  to  me  :  ‘  You 
need  not  trouble  any  more  about  your  sins ;  for  now  I 
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will  see  to  all  that,  and  give  you  all  that  is  necessary  for 
expiation,  while  for  you  it  is  only :  ‘  My  God  and  my 
all 

The  pain  was  intense,  and  she  bore  it  with  sunny 
cheerfulness.  Her  letters  to  her  absent  daughters  in 
those  months  of  pain  are  full  of  courage  and  love  of  God 
and  gratitude  to  the  Sisters  for  their  goodness. 

During  her  illness  “  her  prayer  was  continual,”  writes 
one  who  was  often  with  her.  As  soon  as  there  was  any 
abatement  of  pain,  she  took  up  her  work  and  was  busy 
getting  together  material  for  the  “  Life  of  St.  Richard,” 
and  even  on  her  death-bed  was  busy  with  some  sketches 
from  a  book  of  travels. 

An  intimate  friend,  who  visited  her  at  this  time,  was 
able  to  enjoy  several  conversations  with  her,  and  said 
afterwards  that  going  into  her  sick  room  was  like  visit¬ 
ing  a  sanctuary  where  everything  of  earth  had  been  put 
away.  “  Indeed,”  she  added,  “  I  felt  rather  as  if  I  were 
in  the  presence  of  a  soul  in  Purgatory  than  of  an  ordinary 
woman.  The  whole  atmosphere  seemed  to  breathe 
nothing  but  suffering  and  love,  both  for  God.”  She  died 
on  the  Sunday  before  the  Ascension,  29  April.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  her  wish,  a  crucifix  which  had  belonged  to  the 
brother  she  loved  so  dearly,  and  which  his  widow  sent 
her  after  his  death,  was  laid  upon  her  breast  in  the  coffin. 
She  was  buried  on  1  May,  1894,  and  was  laid  in  the 
choir,  beside  the  two  Superiors  who  had  been  the  two 
teachers  she  loved  best — Mother  Margaret  and  Mother 
Imelda.  According  to  an  old  custom,  after  the  funeral, 
seventy-one  loaves  of  bread  were  distributed  to  the  poor, 
one  for  each  year  of  life  of  the  departed  religious.  As 
her  sorrowing  children  were  mourning  over  their  mother, 
they  may  well  have  found  comfort  in  the  verses  of  their 
dear  friend  and  teacher — “  An  April  day  ”  : — 
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O  beauty  of  the  Unseen  God  ! 

For  Thee  alone  I  sigh ; 

Thy  touch  is  on  the  opening  woods, 

Thy  smile  is  on  the  sky. 

’Tis  Thou  that  stirrest  in  our  hearts, 

Until  they  fain  would  soar 
Up  to  Thy  rapturous  embrace 
To  part  from  Thee  no  more. 

Not  yet !  not  yet !  wait  on,  my  soul 
For  yet  another  spring ; 

The  April  day  will  come  at  last, 

And  all  its  blossom  bring. 

The  April  day  did  come  and  bring  to  them  mourning 
and  loss,  but  to  her— joy  untold,  and  exceeding  great  re¬ 
ward. 


EUGfiNIE  DE  GUERIN. 

I. 

We  all  have  amused  ourselves  with  the  fanciful  question 
of  the  books  we  would  like  to  take  along  if  we  knew 
we  were  to  be  shipwrecked  on  a  desert  island  for  some 
months.  Many  are  the  answers  to  the  puzzle.  Some 
looking  out  for  number  of  volumes  as  well  as  excel¬ 
lency  and  variety  have  put  down  Sainte-Beuve  and  his 
“  causeries  ”.  It  would  indeed  take  many  days  to  ex¬ 
haust  a  complete  set  of  Sainte-Beuve’s  works.  However, 
I  think  that  for  a  reader  who  is  not  in  a  hurry  and  who 
likes  to  linger  over  the  page  that  charms  his  mind,  the 
“Letters  and  the  Diary  of  Eugenie  de  Guerin ’’would 
have  a  singular  attraction  in  the  solitude  of  the  desert 
island  or  of  the  less  unlikely,  but  quite  as  lonely  sick  room, 
for  anyone  struck  down  by  illness.  It  is  the  kind  of  read¬ 
ing  one  enjoys  slowly,  and  over  which  one  can  allow  one’s 
eyes  to  run  over  again  as  one  does  over  a  favourite  poem. 
There  is  the  true  spirit  of  poetry  in  Eugenie  de  Guerin’s 
soul.  She  felt  the  charm  of  nature  like  a  poet  and  she 
was  able  to  give  us  ..her  sensations  in  her  crystal  clear 
style.  She  wrote  like  the  bird  sings,  like  the  brook 
flows,  because  it  was  in  her  to  do  so  and  she  could  not 
help  herself.  The  poetry  was  all  the  truer  and  rarer 
that  the  writer  so  little  guessed  what  her  gift  was. 

Indeed,  Eugdnie  de  Guerin’s  innate  modesty  is  as 
much  one  of  her  charms  as  her  innate  refinement.  As  one 
gets  to  know  her  very  soul  in  her  diary  written  for  one 
reader  alone — for  the  brother  whom  she  loved  with  a 
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mother’s  love — one  wonders  whether  to  admire  most 
her  rare  literary  gift  or  her  still  rarer  ignorance  of  her 
gift. 

By  a  curious  turn  of  affairs  the  retired  lady,  who  de¬ 
voted  her  life  to  her  home  duties  and  never  thought  of 
fame  coming  to  herself,  actually  became  a  well-known  and 
successful  writer  after  her  death.  Her  letters  and  diary 
were  received  with  the  warmest  praise  by  the  greatest 
critics  and  literary  men  of  the  day.  She  charmed  not 
only  French  readers,  but  English  writers  paid  due  tribute 
to  the  charming  style  and  more  charming  personality  of 
the  lover  of  country  life.  Never  was  the  truth  of  the 
old  Greek  saying  so  perfectly  verified  :  “  Fame  flies  the 
pursuer  and  pursues  the  flier  ”. 

She  only  thought  of  fame  for  Maurice,  her  beloved 
brother,  and  after  his  death  the  only  pleasure  left  to  her 
was  to  see  the  publication  of  a  few  of  his  poems  and 
scattered  writings  and  to  read  the  glowing  praise  given 
to  him  by  George  Sand  and  Sainte-Beuve.  That  any¬ 
thing  she  wrote  should  be  compared  to  what  Maurice 
had  done,  or  should  be  preferred  to  his  writing,  would 
not  only  have  surprised  but  pained  her. 

Sainte-Beuve’s  verdict  (expressed  after  her  death), 
that  the  sister  was  “  the  equal  of  her  brother,  if  not  his 
superior,  in  talent  and  in  soul,”  would  have  caused  her 
a  pang,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  Trebutien,  the  devoted 
friend,  who  published  the  writings  of  the  brother  and  of 
the  sister,  that  “  if  ever  the  author  of  the  ‘  Centaure  ’ 
(Maurice  de  Guerin’s  prose  poem)  ran  the  risk  of  being 
forgotten,  we  dare  promise  immortality  to  the  brother  of 
Eugenie  ”. 

Mathew  Arnold  found  fault  with  Saint-Beuve’s 
saying  “  that  the  sister’s  genius  was  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  her  brother’s  ”.  “  No  one  has  a  more 

profound  respect  for  M.  Sainte-Beuve’s  critical  judgment 
than  I  have  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  particular 
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judgment  needs  to  be  a  little  explained  and  guarded. 
In  Maurice’s  special  talent,  which  was  a  talent  for  inter¬ 
preting  nature,  for  finding  words  which  incomparably 
render  the  subtlest  impressions  which  nature  makes 
upon  us,  which  bring  the  intimate  life  of  nature  won¬ 
derfully  near  to  us,  it  seems  to  me  that  his  sister  was  by 
no  means  equal.  She  never,  indeed,  expresses  herself 
without  grace  and  intelligence,  but  her  words,  when  she 
speaks  of  the  life  and  appearances  of  nature,  are  in  general 
but  intellectual  signs.  They  are  not  like  her  brother’s 
symbols — equivalent  with  the  thing  symbolized.  They 
bring  the  notion  of  the  thing  described  to  the  mind  ; 
they  do  not  bring  the  feeling  of  it  to  the  imagination.” 

There  is  perhaps  no  harm  in  thinking  that  what  de¬ 
lighted  the  English  critic  in  Maurice  de  Guerin  was  the 
Pagan  nature- worship  of  the  poems  written  in  his  period 
of  revolt  and  disenchantment.  Eugenie’s  Catholic 
fervour  attracts  him  less,  although  he  speaks  with 
respect  of  her  religious  spirit,  and  even  praises  her 
because  her  religion  “is  remarkably  free  from  the  faults 
which  Protestants  commonly  think  inseparable  from 
Catholicism  ”.  While  he  praises,  as  so  often  happens 
with  the  best-intentioned  strangers,  he  misunderstands. 
Nothing  would  have  grieved  Eugenie  de  Guerin  more 
than  to  hear  that  “in  general  the  Virgin  Mary  fills  in 
the  religious  parts  of  her  journal  no  prominent  place. 
It  is  Jesus,  not  Mary.”  This  to  be  said  of  the  fervent 
Catholic  who,  on  her  mother’s  death,  unconsciously  imi¬ 
tating  St.  Teresa,  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  a  statue 
of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  besought  her  to  be  her  mother, 
now  her  own  mother  had  left  her,  of  the  pious  follower 
of  the  month  of  May’s  devotions,  who  set  up  her  May 
altar  and  called  to  worship  all  who  were  near  at  hand, 
wherever  she  settled  down.  As  each  month  of  May 
comes  round  she  exults  in  the  devotion. 

“  Marie  and  I  will  make  our  month  of  May  in  my 
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chambrette,”  she  writes,  “before  an  image  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  and  a  few  flowers.  What  can  be  sweeter  than 
to  pray  among  the  flowers,  and  to  feel  our  soul  rising 
with  their  perfume  before  God  ?  ” 

She  loved  Jesus,  and  she  loved  His  Mother,  without 
thinking,  as  so  many  do,  that  the  love  given  to  the 
Mother  detracts  from  the  worship  of  the  Son,  and  that 
to  love  Jesus  more  she  had  to  ignore  the  Holy  Virgin, 

Canon  Sheehan,  in  his  eloquent  paper,  “  Mary, 
Queen  of  Saints,”  published  by  the  Catholic  Truth 
Society,  explains  what  the  Catholic  feeling  is  on  this 
point : — 

“We  are  taunted  by  some,  who  do  not  take  any  trouble 
to  understand  our  religion,  with  putting  Mary  above 
God.  We  do  not  put  her  above  God,  nor  do  we  put 
her  on  a  pedestal  higher  than  God  put  her.  He  chose 
her  to  be  His  Mother,  and  He  could  not  honour  her 
more.  A  king  cannot  chose  his  mother,  but  assuredly, 
if  he  could,  there  would  be  no  higher  way  than  this  of 
conferring  honour  upon  a  woman. 

“  Jesus  Christ  was  not  merely  a  king.  He  was  God. 
And  in  choosing  Mary  He  did — what  again  an  earthly 
monarch  cannot  do — He  made  Mary  the  purest  and 
fairest  of  women,  the  perfect  model  of  womanly  virtue 
and  womanly  love,  and  gave  her  as  the  crown  of  all 
women — that  however  pure  and  fair  and  motherly  they 
might  be  of  their  own  right  and  their  own  nature,  they 
might  become  more  fair  and  pure,  more  queenly  and  more 
motherly  by  studying  Mary,  learning  in  her  school,  wor¬ 
shipping  at  her  shrine,  and  clothing  themselves  with  her 
characteristics.” 

However,  this  misunderstanding  was  involuntary, 
and  only  proves  that  Mathew  Arnold  was  human,  and 
could  not  go  out  of  himself,  even  when  he  was  trying 
his  best  to  do  so.  On  the  whole  his  sketches  of  the 
brother  and  sister  are  very  sympathetic,  and  can  be  read 
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with  pleasure  more  than  forty  years  after  they  were 
written.  That  is  rare  praise  for  critical  writings  ! 

He  sums  up  Eugdnie  de  Gudrin’s  claim  to  fame  by 
her  brother’s  side  :  “  She  was  very  different  from  her 
brother,  but  she  too,  like  him,  had  that  in  her  which  pre¬ 
serves  a  reputation.  Her  soul  had  the  same  character¬ 
istic  quality  as  his  talent — distinction.  Of  this  quality 
the  world  is  impatient ;  it  chafes  against  it,  rails  at  it, 
insults  it,  hates  it ;  it  ends  by  receiving  its  influence  and 
by  undergoing  its  law.  This  quality  at  last  inexorably 
corrects  the  world’s  blunders  and  fixes  the  world’s  ideals. 

.  .  .  To  the  circle  of  spirits  marked  by  this  rare  quality 
Maurice  and  Eugenie  de  Gudrin  belong  ;  they  will  take 
their  place  in  the  sky  which  these  inhabit  and  shine  close 
to  one  another — lucida  sidera”  (“Essays  in  Criticism,” 
by  Mathew  Arnold,  1865). 

Lamartine  gave  his  praise  to  Eugenie’s  journal, 
which  was  greeted  by  the  “  Edinburgh  Review  ”  (July, 
1863)  with  admiration. 

“  Eugenie  de  Guerin  is  an  Antigone  of  France,  sub¬ 
limed  and  ennobled  by  Christian  faith.  Her  journal  is 
the  outpouring  of  one  of  the  purest  and  most  saintly 
minds  that  ever  existed  upon  earth.  ” 

Besides  Sainte-Beuve,  all  the  French  critics  of  the 
day  joined  in  the  chorus — Emile  Montegut,  Scherer, 
Villemain.  Lamartine  devoted  three  Entretiens  of 
his  lectures  to  Eugdnie  de  Gudrin.  Editions  of  her 
letters  and  of  her  diary  succeeded  one  another.  Only 
the  other  day  a  volume  on  “  Eugenie  de  Guerin  Intime  ” 
proved  that  the  interest  is  not  exhausted  in  the  sister  and 
brother.  It  is  impossible  to  write  of  Eugdnie  without 
speaking  of  Maurice,  and  it  is  a  portrait  of  Maurice  that 
greets  us  in  its  sad  beauty  in  M.  de  Colleville’s  volume, 
to  which  Frangois  Coppee  wrote  a  preface  where  he 
owns  that  when  he  had  the  misfortune  of  living  without 
religious  preoccupation,  “he  had  badly  read,  he  had  mis- 
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understood  Eugenie  de  Gudrin  ”.  Now,  however,  the 
poet  went  on  to  say  :  “I  know  that  I  admire  that  ex¬ 
quisite  soul,  her  profound,  and,  as  it  were,  catching  faith, 
her  poetic  aspirations  before  nature,  and — what  touches 
me  more  than  everything  else,  having  lived  by  the  side 
of  an  excellent  elder  sister,  who  never  left  me — her  in¬ 
finite  love  for  her  brother  Maurice.”  Coppee’s  homage 
would  have  gone  to  the  heart  of  Maurice’s  sister.  I 
may  add  that  there  is  something  touching  in  recalling 
that  the  poet,  who  thus  wrote  of  sisterly  affection,  died 
of  his  sister’s  death.  The  blow  that  carried  off  his  sister 
and  mother  and  guardian  put  an  end  to  Coppee’s  suffer¬ 
ings  on  earth.  His  soul  was  made  to  understand 
sisterly  love.  And  never  were  brother  and  sister  more 
devoted  to  one  another  than  Eugenie  and  Maurice  de 
Guerin.  Indeed  Maurice  was  to  Eugenie  the  beginning 
and  end  of  life.  “  We  were  two  eyes  under  one  forehead,” 
she  wrote.  She  would  willingly  have  given  her  life  to 
make  him  happy  or  to  save  his  soul,  and  what  is  the 
key-note  of  Eugenie’s  own  heart,  the  soul  of  Maurice 
meant  more  to  her  than  his  life  or  his  happiness  in  this 
life.  To  this  truly  religious  woman,  with  her  fervent 
belief,  the  world  to  come  was  nearer  and  more  real  than 
the  everyday  world.  The  years  when  she  was  strug¬ 
gling  in  mortal  strife  with  the  demon  of  unrest  and  the 
fiend  of  doubt,  who  were  dragging  Maurice  down  away 
from  her,  she  suffered  a  worse  anguish  in  her  anxiety 
about  her  loved  Maurice  than  in  the  dolorous  days  when 
sickness  laid  him  low — in  body — but  the  soul  rose  puri¬ 
fied  from  the  trial.  It  was  the  soul  of  the  pure  believing 
child  that  Eugenie  saw  taking  flight.  Although  heart¬ 
broken  at  the  loss,  she  rejoiced,  as  holy  souls  rejoice, 
that  Maurice  was  safe  from  all  temptations  ;  and  in  her  ex¬ 
ceeding  sorrow  there  is  a  note  of  exultation  and  rejoicing- 
such  as  saints  alone  are  likely  to  express. 

In  this  busy  life  of  ours,  it  is  a  rare  luxury  to  read 
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books  slowly,  as  the  best  books  should  be  read.  It  may 
interest  those  of  my  readers  who  have  no  time  to  devote 
to  Eugenie  de  Guerin  if  I  pick  out  from  her  letters  and 
diary  the  most  characteristic  traits  of  one  of  the  most 
charming  types  of  old  France. 

The  interest  in  the  Guerin  family  has  been  revived 
in  an  intense  way  within  the  past  months,  d  he  anni¬ 
versary  of  Maurice  de  Guerin’s  birth — 5  August,  1910 
— was  celebrated  with  intense  enthusiasm.  It  is  a 
wonderful  fact  that  in  191 1,  with  all  the  capricious  changes 
of  taste  and  fashion,  the  names  of  Maurice  and  Eugenie 
de  Guerin  have  been  recalled  in  endless  articles,  in 
newspapers,  and  reviews,  not  to  forget  the  book  by  M. 
Abel  Lefranc,  Professor  at  the  College  de  France, 
“  Maurice  de  Guerin”  (Champion,  Paris,  1910). 

Eugenie  de  Guerin’s  journal  has  reached  fifty  editions, 
her  letters  thirty-nine  editions,  Maurice  de  Guerin’s 
letters  and  journal  twenty -four  editions. 

M.  Lefranc  has  devoted  infinite  pains  to  bring  to 
light  letters  and  poems  of  Maurice  de  Guerin,  which 
were  not  included  in  Trebutien’s  volume.  There  were 
some  letters  which  Maurice’s  family  shrank  from  showing 
to  the  public,  one,  for  instance,  proving  that  in  the  midst 
of  his  happiness  in  his  married  life  there  was  a  sting 
besides  the  cruel  threats  of  the  disease  that  was  to 
carry  him  off  too  soon- — the  unkindness  of  the  aunt-in-law, 
who  lived  with  the  young  couple.  She  had  educated 
the  young  wife,  and  had  kept  the  management  of  the 
niece’s  fortune  in  her  hands,  and  her  want  of  good  feeling 
made  the  situation  painful  for  the  young  husband. 

We  can  understand  that  Maurice’s  father  and  sister 
shrank  from  having  such  facts  told  to  the  public.  M. 
Lefranc’ s  book  does  not  add  in  essentials  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  oLwhat  is  really  most  attractive  in  Maurice  de 
Guerin  and  in  his  sister,  the  inner,  the  intime ,  which 
their  diary  and  letters  lay  bare  before  us.  But  all  who 
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love  the  writings  of  the  brother  and  sister  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  M.  Lefranc’s  study,  and  will  find  there  an 
explanation  as  to  some  questions  not  solved  in  the  letters. 
For  instance  he  explains  the  cause  of  the  only  real  stern 
letter  Eugenie  ever  wrote  Maurice,  to  complain  of  the 
short  letters  he  was  writing  to  her,  and  to  threaten  to 
be  as  short  in  her  answers.  Maurice’s  explanation  in 
Trebutien’s  volume  is  not  very  clear.  It  hints  at  a  griev¬ 
ance  which  M.  Lefranc  explains.  Maurice  objected  to 
having  the  letter  he  wrote  to  his  sisters  read  by  the  whole 
family,  as  was  the  habit  at  Cay  la.  He  felt  there  were 
things  he  could  tell  Eugenie,  and  he  would  shrink  from 
showing  his  thoughts  to  his  father  or  brother.  Another 
accusation  brought  against  him  by  his  sister  was  that  he 
did  not  answer  questions.  He  had  been  asked  how 
much  he  made  by  his  newspaper  writing,  and  he  had 
never  answered.  The  explanation  was  that  the  result 
of  his  literary  work  was  so  badly  paid — he  only  received 
24  fr.  for  a  series  of  articles — that  he  did  not  care  to 
mention  it.  The  end  of  it  was  that,  to  satisfy  his  sisters, 
he  arranged  to  send  Eugenie  some  letters  for  herself  and 
her  sister  alone — and  to  write  in  the  usual  way  when 
the  letters  were  to  be  read  at  the  family  table.  This  is 
a  point  M.  Lefranc  has  cleared  up  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  readers.  Sometimes  he  takes  too  much  pains  about 
trifles  which  had  better  be  forgotten.  However,  over¬ 
precision  in  small  things  is  the  craze  of  the  hour. 

II. 

Eugenie  de  Guerin  was  born  in  January,  1805,  at 
Cayla  in  the  Tarn.  She  was  the  eldest  of  four  children. 
Her  family  was  aristocratic,  but  poor.  The  name  of 
Guerin  was  found  in  the  local  annals  as  far  back  as  the 
ninth  century,  and  Eug6nie,  who  was  not  above  human 
weakness,  recalls  that  history  tells  of  a  Guerin  in  the 
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time  of  Philippe  Auguste,  Chancellor  of  France,  Bishop 
of  Senlis  ;  another  Guerin  was  Grand  Master  of  the 
Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  (1206).  There  were  two 
Cardinals  in  the  family,  and  a  troubadour  at  the  Court 
of  Adelaide  of  Toulouse.  However,  the  glories  of  the 
past  had  long  ago  taken  flight.  All  that  was  left  to 
Eugenie’s  father  was  a  modest  castle,  with  a  unique 
tower — partaking  more  of  a  farm  than  a  feudal  dwelling- 
place.  A  large  meadow  spread  before  the  building,  with 
a  line  of  poplars  and  willows  and  a  stream  flowing 
through  the  grass. 

Lamartine  tells  us  that  the  yard  was  unpaved  and 
the  kitchen  opened  on  a  wide  space  planted  with  holly 
and  alder  ;  the  gate  and  wooden  paling  were  constantly 
open.  Any  beggar  could  come  and  get  up  to  the  door 
and  ask  for  bread.  Many  a  time  when  Eugenie  saw  a 
poor  man  coming  along,  she  went  to  give  him  food  and 
have  a  chat  with  him.  Every  poor  traveller  was  wel¬ 
come  at  Cayla.  The  peasants  came  for  water  to  the 
castle  yard,  and  “lived  as  it  were  the  life  of  the  house”. 
The  kitchen  was  like  a  farm  kitchen  of  the  better  class. 
Many  a  time  the  master  of  the  house  sat  in  his  arm-chair 
of  walnut  wood  in  the  kitchen,  while  his  daughters  were 
at  work,  with  their  friends,  the  dogs,  watching  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Eugenie  was  the  eldest.  Her  mother  was  a  pious, 
intelligent,  and  kindly  woman.  She  taught  Eugenie  to 
read  in  the  “Imitation”  and  in  St.  Francis  de  Sales’ 
books.  The  girl  grew  up  freely,  running  about  in  the 
woods.  She  loved  animals.  Birds  were  her  friends. 
She  would  take  any  amount  of  trouble  to  feed  the  young 
birds  when  some  misfortune  had  overtaken  their  parents. 
All  her  life,  any  wounded  creature — bird,  lamb,  dog — 
was  brought  to  Eugenie  to  be  nursed.  She  exercised 
her  sympathy  on  human  beings  as  well  as  on  her  winged 
or  four-footed  friends.  Anyone  who  had  a  trouble  of 
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mind  or  body  came  to  Eugenie,  and  she  had  a  balm  for 
body  or  mind. 

Madame  de  Guerin  died  of  consumption  when 
Eugenie  was  twelve.  The  girl  who  had  lived  as 
joyously  and  free  from  care  as  the  birds  she  loved  took 
up  the  burden  of  life. 

How  she  missed  her  mother  no  one  but  herself  could 
tell.  She  was  intensely  religious,  but  even  religious 
fervour  wants  to  be  directed  to  the  right  channel  in 
early  youth.  She  wrote  many  years  later  on  the  charm 
of  the  “  Lives  of  the  Saints,”  but  also  on  the  danger 
which  may  be  found  in  that  book  if  not  read  aright. 

“  The  ‘  Lives  of  the  Saints  ’  seem  to  me  for  a  great 
many  people  dangerous  reading.  I  would  not  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  a  young  girl,  or  even  to  some  women  who 
are  no  longer  young.  What  one  reads  has  such  power 
over  one’s  feelings,  and  even  on  seeking  God  souls  some¬ 
times  can  go  astray.  What  care  one  ought  to  take  with 
a  young  person— with  what  she  reads,  what  she  writes, 
her  society,  her  prayers— all  of  them  are  matters  which 
demand  a  mother’s  tender  watchfulness !  I  remember 
many  things  I  did  at  fourteen  which  my  mother,  had  she 
lived,  would  not  have  let  me  do.  I  would  have  done 
anything  for  God’s  sake  ;  I  would  have  cast  myself  into 
an  oven,  and  assuredly  things  like  that  are  not  God’s 
will.  He  is  not  pleased  by  the  hurt  one  does  to  one’s 
health  through  that  ardent  but  ill-regulated  piety,  which, 
while  it  impairs  the  body,  often  leaves  many  a  fault 
flourishing.  And  therefore  St.  Francois  de  Sales  used 
to  say  to  the  nuns  who  asked  his  leave  to  go  barefoot  : 
change  your  brains  and  keep  your  shoes.” 

Mathew  Arnold  quotes  this  passage  with  admira¬ 
tion.  I  have  given  his  translation,  which  reproduces 
the  charm  of  the  original.  However,  all  will  agree 
the  fault  Eugenie  confesses  is  of  a  rare  nature.  In 
her  early  ardour  she  did  not  neglect  home  duties.  When 
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her  mother  died,  she  became  a  careful  housekeeper,  doing 
all  in  her  power  to  spare  her  father  trouble,  and  full  of 
tender  care  for  her  sister  Marie,  her  brother  Erambert, 
and  the  youngest,  the  pet  of  the  family,  Maurice.  He 
was  only  seven  years  old  when  his  mother  died.  Eugenie 
promised  the  dying  woman  she  would  be  his  mother,  and 
well  she  kept  her  word.  She  had  loved  Maurice  from 
the  day  of  his  birth.  She  was  five  years  old  when  he 
was  born,  and  she  loved  to  recall  that  she  had  made  a 
dress  for  him,  and  put  it  on  the  little  fellow  when  he  was 
two  years  old.  And  then  she  took  him  out  and  he 
walked  a  few  steps,  and  she  ran  back  to  announce  the 
great  news  :  Maurice  has  walked  ! 

Maurice  was  a  delicate  child  and  Eugenie  watched 
over  him  with  zealous  care.  She  taught  him  his  first 
lessons  in  the  books  in  which  her  mother  had  taught  her. 
She  made  him  enjoy  nature  as  she  enjoyed  it.  She 
taught  him  to  pray  and  to  love  God  as  she  loved  Him. 

Maurice  was  an  apt  scholar.  The  first  result  of  his 
sister’s  influence  was  that  he  wished  to  become  a  priest. 
One  of  his  early  games  was  to  preach  among  the  woods, 
in  a  grotto.  His  sisters  were  his  admiring  audience. 
When  Maurice  outgrew  his  sister’s  teaching  power,  his 
father  first,  then  the  Cure  taught  the  little  lad.  Eugenie 
asked  to  share  the  lessons,  saying  that  Latin  would  help 
her  to  understand  her  prayers. 

It  was  a  great  sorrow  to  Maurice  and  to  Eugenie 
when  the  time  came  for  him  to  go  to  school.  In  1822,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Seminary  of  Toulouse.  The  parting  was 
equally  bitter  to  brother  and  sister,  but  Eugenie  hid  her 
own  grief.  Her  letters  to  the  schoolboy  are  cheering 
and  encouraging.  He  distinguished  himself  and  drew 
the  attention  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  who  under¬ 
took  to  look  after  the  boy’s  education  until  he  became  a 
priest.  His  father  refused  the  offer,  although  he  would 
have  been  well  pleased  to  see  his  son  a  priest ;  and  this 
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for  many  years  was  his  dream,  no  less  than  Eugenie’s. 
He  was  a  pious  and  austere  man.  The  letters  from 
Toulouse  were  a  great  joy  to  Eugdnie.  She  began  at 
the  time  the  correspondence  with  Maurice,  which  became 
the  first  necessity  of  life  to  her. 

She  told  the  dear  absent  all  the  news  of  their  simple 
life.  It  was  a  life  full  of  home  duties.  Eugenie  was  no 
idle  dreamer.  She  was  a  thoroughly  good  housekeeper, 
and  took  pride  in  doing  well  her  homely  tasks. 

Up  at  six,  prayer,  housework,  attendance  on  her 
father.  If  the  day  was  fine  after  the  midday  meal  she 
would  go  out,  often  visiting  the  sick. 

“  I  have  been  warming  myself  at  every  fireside  in  the 
hamlet,”  she  wrote,  “  it  is  a  round  which  Mimi  (a  pet  name 
for  Marie)  and  I  take  from  time  to  time,  and  which  has 
its  attractions,  we  were  seeing  sick  people  and  we  talked 
of  remedies  and  herbs.  ‘Take  this,  do  that’;  they 
listened  to  us  as  if  we  were  doctors.  We  ordered  a  little 
child,  who  was  ill  for  having  walked  barefooted  to  wear 
sabots,  to  his  brother  who  was  lying  flat,  with  a  bad 
headache,  we  prescribed  a  pillow ;  it  relieved,  but  it 
won’t  cure  him.  He  is  at  the  beginning  of  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  chest,  and  these  poor  people  live  in  their  dung 
like  animals  in  a  stable.  The  bad  air  poisons  them. 
When  I  return  to  Cayla  I  find  myself  in  a  palace,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  homes  I  have  seen.” 

If  she  was  not  wanted  by  her  father,  she  went  to 
her  little  room  to  read  a  life  of  the  saints,  to  pray,  to 
write  to  her  brother  or  to  her  friends.  She  was  not  one 
to  make  many  friends,  but  those  she  loved  had  a  great 
place  in  her  heart,  and  as  she  could  not  often  see  them 
— she  found  it  hard  to  leave  her  home,  and  friends  could 
not  often  pay  her  visits — she  made  up  for  absence  by 
writing.  She  was  down  in  time  for  supper,  and  after¬ 
wards  took  her  share  of  family  life  ;  all  the  while  her 
fingers  were  busy.  Before  going  to  bed,  she  would  go 
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to  the.  kitchen  and  repeat  with  the  servants  the  evening 
prayers,  teach  some  little  boy  his  catechism.  By  ten  she 
was  in  bed. 

In  a  letter  to  Antoinette  de  Boisset  (Nov.,  1834) 
she  describes  her  homely  ways.  “You  speak  of  my 
chickens,  I  always  care  for  them.  '  I  leave  you  a  little 
earlier  to  give  them  their  supper.  They  all  have  good 
appetites,  my  dear  little  chicks,  but  one  came  to  me  with 
a  broken  leg.  The  poor  little  creature  made  me  feel  so 
sad.  I  took  it  to  the  infirmary — that  is  the  kitchen, 
where  I  will  pay  as  many  visits  as  the  doctor.  You  will 
laugh  at  me,  but  I  love  animals  :  dogs,  chickens,  pigeons 
— all  animals,  save  those  that  are  fat  and  well,  and  have 
nothing  in  the  place  of  a  heart. 

“You  wish  to  know  my  life,  my  dear  Antoinette. 
It  is  always  the  same — very  busy  over  the  thousand 
nothings  of  housekeeping ;  sometimes  making  soup. 
We  have  a  cook  of  sixteen.  Our  old  cook  left  us  and 
has  got  a  master  who  will  use  the  stick.  I  am  afraid  for 
her,  but  it  is  her  look  out,  ours  is  to  make  our  dinner. 
I  like  the  kitchen  fire  and  the  smell  of  the  range  has  its 
charm.  I  like  it  all  the  better  when  Pierril  helps  me. 
He  is  a  nice  child,  and  amuses  me  with  his  questions. 
One  evening  I  was  teaching  him  his  catechism,  he 
stopped  me  to  ask  if  life  was  immortal ;  soon  after,  what 
was  a  philosopher.  I  answered  somebody  very  wise  and 
learned. 

*  ‘  Therefore,  Mademoiselle,  you  are  a  philosopher.’ 
This  was  said  with  such  naive  good  nature,  and  so 
comically  that  my  seriousness  was  imperilled  for  the 
evening ;  I  almost  died  laughing.  What  gave  him  the 
philosophic  opinion  of  me  was  that  he  saw  me  open¬ 
ing  a  big  book,  and  that  I  know  the  catechism  without 
looking  into  the  book. 

“  These  are  my  winter  evening  amusements — very 
innocent,  but  they  have  their  pretty  side.  After  dinner 
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I  pay  a  visit  to  the  lambs,  which  have  just  come  to  life, 
and  I  tell  them  they  are  pretty  and  to  hurry  to  get 
big.”  As  she  was  writing  her  sister  was  away,  and  she 
tells  her  friend  how  she  misses  her.  “  But  all  this  I  see 
alone,  and  it  has  only  half  its  charm,  every  pleasure 
should  be  shared.” 

She  took  her  part  of  laundry  work.  She  took 
pleasure  in  spreading  her  linen  in  the  sun.  “It  is 
pretty  to  stretch  the  white  linen  in  the  sun,  or  to  see 
it  floating  on  cords.  One  thinks  of  the  Nausicaa  of 
Homer  or  of  the  princesses  of  the  Old  Testament, 
who  wash  the  tunics  of  their  brothers.” 

Another  day  :  “  I  am  writing  with  a  cool  hand.  I 
have  just  washed  my  dress  in  the  stream.  It  is  pretty 
to  wash,  to  see  the  fish  passing,  the  water  flowing,  the 
blades  of  grass,  leaves,  flowers  floating,  and  to  follow  it 
all  as  the  water  carries  it  off.  So  many  things  come, 
when  one  washes,  if  one  knows  what  to  see  in  the 
stream.  It  is  the  bathing  place  of  the  birds,  the  mirror 
of  heaven,  the  image  of  life,  a  flowing  road,  the  reservoir 
for  christening.  To  rest  myself,  I  put  my  head  on  a 
stack  in  the  fields  among  the  herd  and  the  cows,  and 
listen  to  young  Esteve,  who  talked  away.  He  told  me 
he  knew  his  letters,  he  goes  to  school,  he  thinks  he  is 
very  learned.  ‘  I  leave  them  all  behind,’  he  tells  me. 
Simple  pride  of  the  six  years’  old  boy  !  ” 

Sometimes  when  she  would  rather  read  or  write, 
and  has  to  go  to  the  kitchen,  and  does  so  unwillingly, 
she  chides  herself  by  recollecting  that  Catherine  of 
Siena  loved  to  work  in  the  kitchen. 

Those  who  knew  Eugenie  at  twenty  tell  us  that  she 
was  not  pretty.  She  owns  that  when  she  was  small  she 
longed  for  beauty,  because  she  thought  her  mother 
would  have  cared  more  for  her,  if  she  had  been  beauti¬ 
ful.  As  she  grew  up,  this  childishness  disappeared,  and 
she  tells  us  she  only  envies  the  beauty  of  the  soul.  But 
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if  she  had  no  beauty  she  had  the  charm  of  refinement 
and  goodness.  She  had  a  voice  that  was  soothing  and 
pleasant,  whether  she  spoke  or  read.  Her  eyes  were 
full  of  tender  and  serious  thoughts,  and  her  soul  shone 
through  them. 

I  find  no  trace  in  her  life  such  as  one  gets  to  know 
it  in  M.  de  Colleville,  or  in  the  faithful  Trebutien’s 
pages,  or  in  her  diary  or  letters  of  any  love  outside  the 
love  of  home  or  friends.  Mathew  Arnold  speaks  “  of  a 
trace — -just  a  trace  of  an  early  attachment  to  a  cousin, 
but  he  died  when  she  was  twenty-four  But  it  is 
not  easy  to  discover  any  “  trace  ”  of  love  in  the  diary  or 
letters,  which  tell  us  the  least  doings  of  her  days.  She 
would  go  on  visits  to  friends  and  relations  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  she  would  take  her  share  of  their  social 
life  and  gaiety,  and  those  who  rejoiced  in  her  visits 
have  left  on  record  that  her  solitary  life  had  not  unfitted 
her  for  the  world.  She  was  in  her  place  in  the  salon 
of  the  best  society  in  the  province,  or  later  in  Paris  ;  she 
was  interested  in  all  that  was  going  on,  and  yet  in  all 
the  excitement  she  missed  her  solitude. 

“  I  have  tried  the  world,”  she  wrote,  “and  the  spirit 
that  one  meets  there  is  not  to  my  taste.  I  cannot  take 
my  part  of  it,  and  I  can  say  like  Esther  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowd  and  its  amusements  I  do  not  cease  to 
be  alone.  Do  you  know  where  I  care  to  be — in  what 
world?  In  a  church.  There  I  feel  at  home.  All  my 
life  I  have  preferred  a  chapel  to  a  drawing-room,  angels 
to  men,  and  the  interior  talk  with  God  to  the  outside 
noise.” 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  what  she  hints  in  some  of 
her  letters  and  in  her  diary,  that  her  heart  was  drawn  to 
convent  life.  She  would  have  loved  to  join  an  order  of 
nuns,  who  were  starting  work  in  Africa,  but  her  duty 
was  at  home,  she  felt,  to  look  after  her  father.  She 
loved  her  father  tenderly,  and  felt  she  had  to  make  up 
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to  him  for  the  loss  of  his  wife.  Here  is  a  pretty  home 
picture.  “  Put  my  forehead  on  the  hands  of  my  father, 
resting  on  his  knees.  Oh  !  the  soft  pillow !  All  my 
heart  went  to  my  head,  in  this  rest,  to  enjoy  it.  My 
father  is  good,  of  a  tender  goodness,  ardent,  almost 
lover-like,  as  it  is  said  Divine  Love  is,  he  makes  one 
love  him  with  fulness.  I  only  hide  from  him  what  could 
grieve  him.” 

If  any  thought  came  to  sadden  the  daughter’s  heart, 
she  took  care  to  keep  it  to  herself. 

“We  must  hide  little  clouds  from  him.  It  is  not 
good  for  him  to  see  them,  or  to  know  ought  from  me 
but  the  calm  cheerful  side.  A  young  girl  ought  to  be 
gentle  to  her  father.  We  ought  to  be  almost  what  angels 
are  to  God.” 

Next  to  her  religion  and  her  home  affections  what 
Eugenie  loved  was  the  land  where  she  was  born,  the 
woods,  the  fields,  the  lovely  Southern  spring,  the  long 
summer  days  and  beautiful  starry  night.  She  loved  also 
her  old  peasant  friends,  whom  she  describes  so  charmingly 
in  their  sabots  and  kindly  ways,  young  and  old. 

In  this  country  life,  she  had  time  for  reading  and  study. 
Books  were  rare  in  those  days,  but  then  what  delight  over 
a  book  that  came  unexpectedly.  How  much  value  one 
got  out  of  it-  And  how  one  enjoyed  evenings  spent  in 
reading  aloud.  “  How  do  you  spend  the  long  even¬ 
ings  ?  ”  she  asks  a  friend,  “  I  suppose  you  read  as  we  do. 
In  the  country  one  talks  with  books,  one  creates  for 
oneself  a  society  of  the  dead  and  living,  who  come  back 
to  us  every  evening  at  the  same  hour,  with  the  attraction 
of  new  characters,  new  figures.  I  like  this  variety.” 

What  were  her  books? — “  Bossuet,”  “Fdnelon,” 
“The  Lives  of  the  Saints,”  “Corneille,”  “Racine,” 
“  Andrd  Chenier,”  “  Lamartine,”  “  Chateaubriand,” 
“  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,”  French  translations  of 
“Shakespeare,”  “Walter  Scott,”  and  the  “  Promessi 
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Sposi  Each  book  was  an  event.  She  sees  in  a 
servant’s  hands  the  letters  of  Saint  Teresa,  for  which 
she  has  been  wishing.  “What  then?”  she  remarks. 
“Very  likely  she  makes  better  use  of  them  than  I 
would. 

“With  whom  do  you  think  Lwas  this  morning  by 
the  kitchen  fire  ?  With  Plato.  I  was  afraid  to  name 
him,  but  he  fell  under  my  eyes,  and  I  wished  to  make 
his  acquaintance.  He  seems  admirable  this  Plato.  But 
I  find  he  has  a  singular  idea  in  placing  health  before 
beauty  in  the  list  of  God’s  gifts.  If  he  had  consulted  a 
woman  he  would  not  have  said  so.”  Is  not  that  a  de¬ 
licious  feminine  touch  ? 

“  No  reading  to-day,”  she  writes.  “  I  made  a  coif 
for  a  little  girl.  But  so  long  as  we  work  with  head  or 
finger,  it  is  all  the  same  in  God’s  eyes.  He  takes  ac¬ 
count  of  all  done  in  His  name.  I  hope  my  coif  will  take 
the  place  of  a  charity.  Papa  brought  me  yesterday 
‘  Ivanhoe’  and  the  ‘  Century  of  Louis  XIV’.  Here  are 
provisions  for  many  evenings.  ...  I  come  back  happy 
from  the  kitchen  where  I  stayed  longer  than  usual  to¬ 
night  to  decide  Paul,  one  of  our  servants,  to  go  to  Con¬ 
fession  at  Christmas.  He  promised  he  would  go.  He 
is  a  good  lad  ;  he  will  do  it.  Thank  God,  my  evening 
was  not  lost.  What  happiness  if  I  could  win  every  day 
a  soul  to  God.  Our  dear  Scott  was  neglected  to-night, 
but  what  reading  would  make  up  for  Paul’s  promise  ? 

“November  21st,  1834. — The  day  began  radiant, 
a  summer  sun,  a  gentle  air  invited  one  to  a  walk.  I 
only  made  a  few  steps,  and  stopped  at  the  stable  to  see 
a  new-born  white  lamb.  I  love  to  see  the  little  animals, 
which  make  us  thank  God  for  all  the  gentle  creatures 
that  surround  us.  Then  Pierril  came  and  I  gave  him 
his  breakfast.  I  chatted  with  him  without  feeling^  a 
minute’s  dullness.  Of  how  many  worldly  assemblies 
could  one  say  the  same  ? 
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“  I  am  asked  to  go  to  Alby,  but  I  don’t  promise.  I 
would  willingly  make  a  vow  to  remain  cloistered  at  Le 
Cay  la.  No  place  in  the  world  pleases  me  like  it.  Oh ! 
the  delicious  home - 

“  How  the  heavens  must  be  lovely.  This  is  what 
I  thought,  contemplating  the  most  beautiful  winter  sky. 
It  is  my  custom  to  open  my  window  before  going  to  bed 
to  see  what  the  weather  is  and  to  enjoy  it — if  it  is  fine. 
This  evening  I  looked  longer  than  usual.  It  was  such 
an  exquisite  night.  I  thought  how  God  had  made  our 
prison  so  lovely  ;  I  thought  of  the  saints  who  have  all 
these  stars  under  their  feet ;  I  thought  of  you,  who  were 
perhaps  looking  at  them  with  me.” 

III. 

Maurice’s  holidays  were  great  joy  to  the  whole  family, 
and  to  Eugenie  they  were  the  happiest  days  of  the  year. 
As  long  as  he  was  at  Toulouse,  the  schoolboy  came 
home  every  summer.  When  he  grew  older  his  father 
thought  it  well  to  send  him  to  Paris  to  continue  his 
studies  at  Stanislas.  There  he  remained  five  years 
without  coming  home.  The  expense  of  the  journey, 
which  in  those  days  was  great,  was  one  of  the  reasons  of 
this  long  exile. 

The  Guerins  were  poor.  The  father  and  elder 
brother  devoted  their  time  to  the  care  of  their  land. 
All  practised  economy.  Eugenie’s  great  expense,  which 
was  letter-writing,  taxed  her  ingenuity.  She  discovered 
all  kinds  of  ways  to  send  letters  to  brother'  and  friends 
by  trustworthy  hands,  so  as  to  save  postage,  which  was 
heavy  at  the  time.  Her  correspondents  used  the  same 
channels.  This  added  greatly  to  the  uncertainty  of 
correspondence.  But  how  great  the  joy  caused  by  a 
letter  !  In  those  days  people  took  pains  to  write  a  letter. 
A  letter  was  almost  as  good  as  a  visit ;  it  told  how  those 
one  loved  were  spending  their  time.  Eugenie’s  letters 
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were  long.  When  she  wrote  to  Maurice  time  flew  un¬ 
heeded.  We  read  of  a  whole  night  spent  in  writing  to 
him,  and  of  Eugenie’s  surprise  at  the  dawn.  It  was  not 
worth  while  going  to  bed  by  daylight !  Only  her  father 
must  not  know  of  her  folly  ! 

Letters  help  to  bear  absence,  but  they  are  a  poor 
substitute  to  a' real  chat  with  our  eyes  on  the  loved  one’s 
face.  How  Eugenie  rejoiced  in  the  day  that  brought 
Maurice  home  after  five  years’  absence !  How  she  had 
all  ready  to  welcome  the  exile  !  How  she  prepared  his 
room,  placing  there  the  books  he  loved,  settling  lavender 
in  his  linen !  How  joyously  she  took  her  share  of  the 
preparations  in  the  kitchen,  and  how  she  ran  to  meet  him 
followed  by  her  dog,  T rilby  ! 

The  sister’s  eyes  noticed  changes  in  Maurice,  not  in 
his  affection — he  was  as  fond  of  his  sister  as  ever.  But 
his  soul  was  suffering  from  pessimism,  the  ill  ol  the  age. 
The  sister  wrote  in  her  journal- — “  When  he  returned 
after  finishing  his  studies,  I  found  him  full  of  sadness. 
Nothing  gave  him  pleasure  but  walks  which  he  filled 
with  outpourings  of  his  heart  and  observations  of  nature. 
There  are  some  sites,  some  trees,  some  points  of  view, 
which  he  made  dear  to  me  by  the  attention  he  gave  them.  ” 

In  one  of  these  walks  he  owned  to  his  sister  that  he 
did  not  feel  any  more  the  vocation  to  become  a  priest. 
This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  Eugenie.  It  con¬ 
soled  her  to  find  her  brother’s  faith  was  unimpaired.  It 
was  a  great  sorrow  to  her  when  her  father  decided  that 
Maurice  should  return  to  Paris  to  study  law.  She  had 
a  terror  of  Paris.  However,  his  letters  describing  his 
studies  and  his  reading  reassured  her.  Two  years  later 
(1831)  Maurice  came  home  for  his  holidays  and  spent 
part  of  the  time  with  Eugenie  in  the  country  home  of 
a  family  bound  by  ties  of  friendship  to  the  Guerins. 
Louise  de  Bayne  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Eugenie,  a 
very  attractive  girl. 
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When  Maurice  returned  to  Paris,  Eugenie  grieved 
as  usual.  “  How  slow  is  time  when  one  is  dull,”  she 
wrote  to  Maurice  three  days  after  his  departure.  “Is 
it  three  years  or  three  days  since  you  left  us  ?  As  to 
me,  I  know  not.  All  I  know  is  that  I  am  dull  to  death.” 

In  Paris  Maurice  devoted  more  time  to  history, 
poetry,  and  philosophy  than  to  law.  He  tried  his  hand 
at  writing.  Some  of  his  articles  were  published  in  the 
“  Revue  Europeenne  ”  and  in  the  “  Courrier  de  l’Eur- 
ope  ”.  This  last  periodical  had  the  same  views  as  La- 
mennais’s  famous  paper,  “  L’Avenir  ”. 

The  father  and  sisters  were  enthusiastic  over  Maur¬ 
ice’s  literary  efforts.  They  shared  his  sympathy  with 
Lamennais  in  those  early  days.  When  Maurice  asked 
his  father  to  let  him  join  Lamennais  at  La  Chenaie, 
where  he  retired  when  the  doctrines  of  “L’Avenir” 
were  condemned  in  Rome,  the  father  gave  his  consent. 
Lamennais’s  submission  to  the  decree  disapproving  his 
policy  seemed  to  Eugenie  as  glorious  as  Fenelon’s  con¬ 
duct  in  a  similar  trial.  Maurice  came  to  seek  peace  at 
La  Chenaie  at  a  singularly  inauspicious  moment.  La- 
cordaire  had  left  La  Chenaie  where  pious-minded  men 
like  the  Abbe  Gerbet  and  M.  de  Montalembert  remained 
with  the  young  students,  among  whom  Maurice  was 
pleased  to  find  himself. 

His  letters  from  La  Chenaie  are  full  of  interest  and 
give  a  most  attractive  glimpse  of  the  life  of  the  place. 
They  prove  the  singular  attraction  Lamennais  could 
exercise  when  he  cared  to  do  so.  Maurice  joined  in 
the  religious  life  of  La  Chenaie.  His  letters  describing 
attendance  at  early  Mass  were  a  great  joy  to  Eugdnie. 
In  the  midst  of  his  studies  the  young  man  found  time 
to  urge  Eugenie  to  write  poetry.  He  gives  her  curi¬ 
ously  interesting  literary  advice. 

“  I  want  you  to  reform  your  system  of  composition,  it 
is  too  loose,  too  vague,  too  Lamartinian,  your  verse  is  too 
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sing-song ;  it  does  not  talk  enough.  Form  for  yourself 
a  style  of  your  own,  which  shall  be  your  real  possession. 
Study  the  French  language  by  attentive  reading,  mak¬ 
ing  it  your  care  to  remark  construction,  turns  of  expres¬ 
sion,  delicacies  of  style,  but  without  ever  adopting  the 
mannerism  of  any  master.  In  the  works  of  the  masters 
we  must  learn  our  language,  but  we  must  use  it  each  in 
our  own  fashion.” 

Maurice  found  time  also  to  dream  of  his  sister’s  friend, 
Louise  :  “  Strange  dream  ”  (in  English).  “  I  dreamt  I 
was  alone  in  a  large  cathedral.  I  was  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  God’s  presence  and  in  that  state  of  mind,  when 
one  has  only  conscience  of  God  and  oneself,  when  a 
voice  was  heard.  That  voice  was  infinitely  sweet,  a 
woman’s  voice,  and  yet  it  filled  the  church  as  a  great 
concert  might  have  done.  I  recognized  it.  .It  was  the 
voice  of  L.  silver  sweet  sounding.” 

However,  Maurice  made  up  his  mind  he  would  put 
out  of  his  life  all  dreams  and  poetry.  He  joined  as 
novice  the  order  Lamennais  had  founded.  The  news 
was  received  with  joy  by  his  family,  who  little  guessed 
what  was  coming. 

M.  de  Lamennais  was  not  drawn  towards  Maurice, 
but  exercised  great  fascination  on  him  nevertheless. 

Maurice  wrote :  “  Do  you  know  what  it  is,  he 
(Lamennais)  said  one  evening,  which  makes  a  man  the 
most  suffering  of  all  creatures?  It  is  that  he  has  one 
foot  on  the  finite,  and  the  other  on  the  infinite,  and  he  is 
torn  asunder,  not  by  four  horses,  as  in  the  horrible  old 
times,  but  by  two  worlds.” 

When  Eugenie  was  rejoicing  that  her  brother  had  at 
last  found  his  vocation,  the  difficulties  between  Lamen¬ 
nais  and  the  Church  grew  more  acute ;  the  Bishop 
ordered  the  novices  of  La  Chenaie  to  go  to  the  head 
house  of  the  Order  at  Ploermel.  The  parting  between 
Lamennais  and  his  young  disciples  was  a  sad  one. 
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Maurice  went  to  Ploermel  to  find  that  he  was  not  in¬ 
tended  for  a  religious  life.  In  October,  1833,  he  left 
Ploermel,  and  found  a  refuge  with  a  friend,  M.  de  la 
Morvonnais,  who  opened  his  heart  and  home  to  the 
young  poet,  who  felt  torn  asunder  by  the  feelings  aroused 
in  him  by  the  revolt  of  the  man  he  had  looked  up  to  as 
a  guide. 

For  some  years  Maurice’s  soul  was  shut  to  religious 
feelings.  It  was  the  knowledge  that  he  and  Eugenie 
thought  differently  on  the  most  serious  question  in  life 
that  kept  him  from  going  home.  He  went  to  Paris  and 
faced  there  poverty  and  hard  work  of  an  uncongenial 
kind.  He  had  found  it  was  waste  to  spend  any  more 
time  on  the  law  books.  He  gave  lessons,  and  devoted 
his  spare  time  to  literary  work.  The  lessons  were  poorly 
paid,  and  to  make  both  ends  meet  he  had  to  be  at  work 
early  and  late,  trudging  in  all  weathers  through  the  Paris 
streets,  and  then  often  having  to  sit  up  at  nights  in  order 
to  have  time  for  his  own  studies. 

Those  were  the  saddest  years  of  Eugenie’s  life.  She 
guessed  the  storm  raging  in  her  brother’s  soul  and  she 
longed  to  bring  him  back  to  peace. 

In  his  struggle  with  himself  and  with  the  world  he 
clung  to  his  sister.  He  wanted  to  hear  from  her  all  she 
was  doing,  reading,  thinking.  To  please  him  she  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  the  diary,  written  for  Maurice  alone. 
There  she  put  all  she  had  in  her  heart,  there  she 
whispered  the  anxieties  she  felt  about  Maurice. 

“  How  unhappy  we  are  to  have  brothers  on  the 
volcano  of  Paris.  Nothing  written  for  a  week.  There 
are  things  we  cannot  tell.  What  is  the  use?  God 
alone  can  understand  and  console  the  heart  that  is  sad.” 

Maurice  owns  to  his  sister  that  he  has  become  indif¬ 
ferent  in  religious  matters,  but  he  does  not  want  to  tell 
his  father — not  to  grieve  him.  He  sends  his  letters  to 
Eugenie  in  an  indirect  way,  so  that  his  sisters  alone 
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should  read  them.  The  Cure  d’  Andillac  undertook  the 
duty  of  postman  between  brother  and  sister.  “  The 
Cure  has  just  left,”  she  wrote  in  her  diary,  18  June,  1835. 
“He  gave  me  one  of  your  letters,  which  he  put  furtively 
into  my  hand  before  everybody.  I  trembled  a  thank 
you,  and  when  I  saw  what  it  was  I  rushed  to  read  it  at  my 
ease  out  in  the  field.  How  quickly  I  ran,  how  I  shook, 
how  I  burned  over  this  letter,  where  I  was  at  last  going 
to  find  you.  I  saw  you,  but  I  don’t  know  you.  You 
only  open  the  head.  It  is  the  heart,  the  soul,  what 
makes  the  “intime,”  what  makes  life,  that  I  longed  to 
see.  You  show  me  your  thoughts  ;  you  make  me  rise. 

I  wanted  to  go  down,  to  know  the  depth  of  your  tastes, 
your  moods,  your  principles — in  a  word,  I  wanted  to 
penetrate  into  every  corner  of  yourself.  I  am  not 
pleased  with  what  you  tell  me,  and  yet  I  bless  God. 
I  dreaded  worse.” 

To  answer  Maurice’s  letters  without  arousing  her 
father’s  attention,  Eugenie  had  recourse  to  some  of  the 
devices  of  a  woman  writing  a  love-letter. 

“  I  am  going  to  write  to  you  on  the  sly,”  she  tells 
Maurice.  “  To  put  off  the  curiosity  of  anyone  coming 
to  my  room,  I  will  have  two  letters,  one  above,  one  be¬ 
low.  When  anyone  comes,  I  have  only  to  mix  the 
cards.  What  I  say  could  be  understood  by  no  one 
except  Mimi,  who  is  in  the  secret.  Papa  would  be 
grieved,  and  would  worry.  Better  deceive  him,  and  let 
him  believe  I  write  to  Louise. 

So  she  began  her  two  letters.  At  other  times  she 
had  two  copy-books,  one  on  the  top  of  the  other.  In 
one  she  copied  her  verses  for  her  father,  in  the  other 
she  wrote  her  diary  for  Maurice.  As  each  copy-book 
of  the  diary  was  full,  she  sent  it  by  some  trustworthy 
messenger  to  Paris.  She  tries  to  write  cheerfully,  to 
bring  pleasant  pictures  of  home  life  before  her  brother. 
She  speaks  of  her  religious  joys ;  they  are  part  of  her 
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life.  Sometimes  she  cannot  hide  her  anxiety.  “  Oh, 
brothers  !  brothers  !  ”  she  moans  ;  “  we  love  you  so  ! 
If  you  knew,  if  you  understood  what  your  happiness 
costs  us,  with  what  sacrifices  we  would  pay  it !  Oh ! 
my  God !  let  them  understand  ;  don’t  let  them  expose 
their  dear  health  and  their  dear  souls !  ” 

“  Maurice,  if  I  could  pass  into  you  some  of  my 
thoughts,  and  put  into  you  what  I  believe  and  what  I 
learn  in  pious  books,  if  I  could  see  you  a  Christian.  .  .  I 
would  give  my  life  and  all  for  you.” 

In  her  anxiety  Eugdnie  thought  of  marriage.  She 
knew  that  Maurice  was  attracted  by  Louise  de  Bayne, 
her  intimate  friend,  whose  piety  was  as  fervent  as 
her  own. 

Maurice  wrote  that  the  gracious  image  had  not  dis¬ 
appeared  from  his  mind  and  this  marriage  would  be  “  his 
dearest  hope  ”.  His  father  went  down  to  Rayssac  to 
ask  his  old  friend  to  give  his  daughter  to  his  son.  M. 
de  Bayne  refused ;  Maurice  de  Guerin  expressed  his  re¬ 
gret  in  pretty  verses  : — 

Les  siecles  ont  creuse  dans  la  roche  vieillie, 

Des  creux  oil  vont  dormir  des  gouttes  de  pluie 
Et  l’oiseau  voyageur  qui  s’y  pose  le  soir 
Plonge  son  bee  avide  en  ce  pur  reservoir. 

Ici  je  viens  pleurer  sur  la  roche  d’Onelle, 

De  mon  premier  amour  1’illusion  cruelle. 

Ici  mon  coeur  souffrant,  en  pleurs,  vient  s’epancher. 

Mes  pleurs  vont  s’amasser  dans  le  creux  du  rocher, 

Si  vous  passez  ici,  colombes  passageres, 

Gardez-vous  de  ces  eaux ;  les  larmes  sont  ameres. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  verses,  Maurice  felt  the 
disappointment  less  keenly  than  his  sister.  Her  own 
affectionate  intercourse  with  Louise  remained  as  warm 
and  the  letters  addressed  to  her  tell  a  pretty  tale  of  femi¬ 
nine  friendship. 

Later  on  Maurice  met  in  Paris  a  pretty  young  Creole, 
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Caroline  de  Gervain,  pious  and  wealthy.  He  gave 
lessons  to  her  brother,  and  the  boy’s  aunt  and  sister  were 
interested  in  the  handsome  and  clever  young  teacher. 
They  invited  him  to  their  house.  He  advised  the  ladies 
in  the  choice  of  books.  The  acquaintance  ended  in  the 
engagement  of  Maurice  and  Caroline.  The  family  of 
Maurice  heard  the  news  with  pleasure.  In  the  midst  of 
the  rejoicings  Maurice  fell  ill,  and  in  September,  1837, 
he  came  home.  Eugenie’s  joy  at  his  return  was  darkened 
by  her  anxiety  over  his  health. 

The  diary  was  laid  aside  to  devote  all  her  time  to  her 
dear  invalid. 

“  How  sad,”  she  writes  to  a  friend,  “  to  see  him  suffer 
and  get  thinner  under  our  eyes,  and  not  be  able  to  do 
anything.  How  one  feels  how  little  we  can  be  to  one 
another.  What  good  is  the  deepest  affection,  I  ask  my¬ 
self  near  this  brother  whom  I  would  love  to  cure.  Nothing 
does  him  good.  The  fever  and  the  cough  continue  and 
change  his  poor  features.  You  would  not  recognize 
him.  Since  I  have  this  cough  within  me,  I  suffer  in  my 
brother’s  chest.  When  shall  I  be  reassured  as  to  the 
dear  health,  and  the  dear  soul  ill  too  ?  ” 

Maurice’s  fiancee  came  to  join  him,  and  Eugenie 
gave  her  a  sister’s  welcome.  Maurice  grew  better,  and 
before  his  fiancde  left,  his  health  seemed  to  be  recovered. 

In  January  he  started  for  Paris  to  hurry  on  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  wedding.  His  sister  dreaded  his  de¬ 
parture.  “  Maurice  is  going  away,”  she  wrote,  “on  the 
eve  of  a  departure  you  understand  if  heart  and  time  are 
taken.  I  have  prepared  the  trunk  as  if  it  were  a  coffin. 
And  yet  I  hope  to  see  it  again,  the  dear  trunk  I  love  to 
unpack,” 

To  her  journal,  taken  up  after  so  many  months,  she 
confides  :  “Jan.  26th,  1838. — I  enter  for  the  first  time  in 
the  little  room  in  which  you  were  this  morning.  How 
sad  the  room  of  the  absent  is  !  One  sees  him  every- 
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where,  without  finding  him.  Here  are  your  shoes 
under  the  bed,  your  table,  your  books,  which  you  read 
last  evening  before  going  to  bed,  and  I  who  kissed  you, 
tucked  you  in  bed,  saw  you.  What  is  the  world,  where 
all  disappears  ?  Maurice,  my  dear  Maurice.  How  I 
want  you — and  God.  In  leaving  you  I  went  to  the 
Church,  where  one  can  pray  and  weep  at  one’s  ease. 
How  do  you  do,  you  who  do  not  pray,  when  you  are 
sad,  when  your  heart  is  broken?  For  me  I  feel  that  I 
need  superhuman  consolation,  that  I  want  God  as  a 
friend  when  what  we  love  makes  us  suffer.” 

Maurice  fell  ill  in  Paris,  and  a  friend,  M.  Barbey 
d’Aurevilly,  caused  poor  Eugenie  a  terrible  fright,  by 
sending  her  a  black-sealed  letter.  It  was  almost  a  relief 
to  hear  Maurice  was  ill  ;  such  had  been  the  terror 
caused  by  that  black  seal. 

However,  Eugenie  worried  at  the  thought  that  he 
was  ill,  coughing.  “  How  hard,  my  poor  Maurice,”  she 
wrote,  “to  be  so  far,  not  to  be  able  to  see  or  to  hear 
you  or  to  take  care  of  you.  I  would  love  to  be  in  Paris, 
to  have  a  room  near  yours,  to  hear  you  breathe,  sleep, 
cough.  Oh,  I  hear  all  this  six  hundred  miles  away  ! 
Distance  !  I  suffer,  but  God  wills  it,  and  makes  me 
pay  for  my  sisterly  affection.  No  happiness  without 
bitterness  or  sacrifice.  If  I  were  near  you,  I  would 
watch  over  you,  you  would  get  better.” 

And  later  on  :  “I  think  you  are  unhappy  in  your 
happiness.  Most  evil  comes  from  the  soul.  Yours, 
dear  friend,  is  so  ill,  so  ill.  I  know  what  could  cure  it. 
You  understand  me — let  it  become  Christian  again,  put 
it  in  peace  with  God,  let  it  live  in  faith,  oh  !  then  peace 
and  happiness.” 

Maurice  grew  better,  but  other  troubles  grieved 
Eugenie.  Caroline  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  her 
fortune.  This  might  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of 
marriage.  But  soon  all  clouds  disappeared.  Caroline 
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had  enough  money  left  to  live  in  comfort.  The  date 
of  the  wedding  was  fixed.  Maurice  invited  Eugenie  to 
Paris  to  be  present  at  the  marriage,  Caroline  sent  her 
presents,  which  were  received  with  gratitude. 

The  box  with  the  pretty  dresses,  the  cape,  the 
flowers,  the  white  gloves,  the  pretty  shoes,  was  admired 
by  the  family. 

“  Never  was  wedding  present  more  welcome.  My 
heart  is  too  full,  God  alone  sees  and  knows.” 

Eugenie  did  not  care  for  dress  as  a  rule,  but  this  is 
a  present  from  her  brother’s  fiancee,  and  her  heart  fled 
to  greet  her  new  sister. 


IV. 

How  joyously  Eugenie  undertook  the  long  journey 
to  Paris,  although  she  had  to  go  alone  !  Her  father 
was  not  well  enough  to  travel ;  one  of  his  daughters  must 
remain  to  look  after  him.  The  elder  brother  promised 
to  come  later  on.  Eugenie  was  the  one  Maurice  longed 
to  have  by  his  side  in  his  hour  of  happiness. 

Her  letters  home  breathe  the  joy  she  feels  at  the 
hearty  welcome  of  Maurice  and  Caroline.  She  enjoys 
her  sight-seeing  in  Paris.  What  she  likes  best  are 
the  churches.  “  The  greatly  beautiful  in  Paris  are  the 
churches,  the  admirable  Notre- Dame,  Saint  Eustache, 
la  Sainte  Chapelle,  which  ravish  the  eyes  and  the  soul. 

.  .  .  I  was  greatly  edified  in  the  churches — very  full 
and  where  people  are  very  devout.”  Then  she  attends 
sermons,  holy  services,  hears  church  music — the  only 
music  she  cared  for.  She  prefers  the  old  churches  to  the 
Church  de  la  Madeleine,  which  struck  her  as  too  pagan. 
She  feels  at  home  in  a  little  church  of  l’Abbaye  aux 
Bois,  which  reminds  her  of  her  church  at  Andillac  ;  there 
she  has  found  a  priest,  “  such  as  I  want — gentle,  pious, 
enlightened,  a  disciple  of  M.  Dupanloup  Her  friends 
take  her  all  over  Paris.  She  admires  the  picture  gal- 
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leries.  She  enjoys  meeting  old  friends  and  making 
new  ones.  Her  life  passes  quietly  enough.  She  writes 
every  detail  to  her  father,  and  gets  nettled  when  he 
suggests  that  in  the  rush  of  Paris  she  may  be  carried 
away.  Her  answer  is  to  laugh,  and  to  appeal  from  her 
father  to  her  sister,  who  knows  her  better. 

“We  are  deep  in  spiritual  affairs.”  She  adds — what 
she  knows  will  give  her  father  and  sister  joy — “  Maurice 
is  to  see  a  priest  on  Sunday.  .  .  .  All  goes  well  in  that 
direction.”  The  little  fiancee  is  very  pious,  almost  “  as 
much  so  as  Mimi.  In  this  I  admire  Providence,  which 
makes  of  this  marriage  the  salvation  of  a  soul.”  The 
wedding-day  arrives.  Eugenie  writes  a  long  account 
to  her  father.  Her  heart  is  full  of  joy.  There  is  not 
the  touch  of  jealousy  which  so  few  sisters  can  avoid 
feeling  on  such  an  occasion,  when  a  brother  has  taken 
such  a  part  as  Maurice  in  Eugenie’s  life.  The  only 
regret  is  that  her  father  and  sister  were  not  there  to 
enjoy  everything.  She  does  not  forget  to  say  that  the 
turkey  with  the  truffles  from  Cayla  was  the  king  of  the 
feast.  M.  d’Aurevilly  sat  next  to  her  ;  “  we  chatted 
and  laughed”.  She  describes  the  bride,  “so  modest  in 
the  church,  and  so  lovely  in  the  evening.  She  was  the 
queen  of  all.  There  were  elegant  ladies  and  many 
men  friends  of  Maurice.  They  made  me  dance — yes, 
dance.”  It  was  her  first  experience  of  the  kind — and 
the  last. 

To  end  up,  she  tells  of  the  bride  reading  a  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  “  Imitation”  with  Maurice  before  getting  up 
next  day. 

Eugenie  left  the  married  people  to  their  happiness, 
to  pay  a  long-promised  visit  to  Madame  de  Maistre,  a 
friend  to  whom  she  was  drawn  by  sympathy,  and  whom 
she  had  never  met.  She  was  a  friend  of  Maurice,  and  an 
invalid,  and  he  asked  his  sister  to  write  to  her.  These 
letters  helped  the  sick  lady  to  bear  her  long  days  of  pain, 
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and  her  answers  won  Eugenie’s  love.  The  meeting 
was  a  joyous  one.  Madame  de  Maistre  took  Eugenie 
back  to  Paris.  Like  a  knife  to  her  heart  came  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  Maurice  looked  very  ill.  He  had  a  relapse 
while  his  sister  was  away.  And  we  know  now  that  the 
happiness  of  married  life  was  disturbed  by  the  presence 
of  the  aunt-in-law,  while  the  young  husband  could  not 
propose  to  his  wife  to  live  away  from  her  aunt,  who  had 
brought  her  up.  All  this  did  not  help  the  patient’s  re¬ 
covery.  The  doctors  advised  them  to  try  what  native 
air  could  do.  Mme.  de  Maistre  decided  Eug6nie  to 
return  with  her  to  the  country,  where  she  could  join  her 
brother  and  his  wife  on  their  way  to  Cayla. 

Away  from  Paris,  surrounded  by  friends  who  were 
attached  to  her,  her  own  heart  was  full  of  anxiety.  She 
longed  to  have  her  share  of  the  nursing.  She  asks  her 
friends,  all  who  love  him,  to  pray  for  Maurice.  “  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  power  of  saints.  I  count  on  the  help  of 
friends  in  Heaven  and  earth,  and  on  God,  all  good.  He 
knows  what  is  well  for  us — life  or  death.  His  will  be 
done.” 

At  Tours,  22  June,  she  met  the  invalid  and  his  wife. 
The  journey  was  a  slow  one.  They  stopped  often. 
Maurice  was  full  of  joy  to  be  on  the  way  home,  and 
this  gave  him  a  fictitious  strength.  He  loved  to  have 
Eugenie  by  his  side.  He  made  her  read  aloud  to  him 
some  pious  book.  The  weather  was  exquisite.  Maurice 
seemed  better  ;  his  wife  began  to  hope  again.  Eugenie’s 
own  heart  was  closed  to  hope.  They  were  twenty  days 
on  the  way.  At  last  they  came  to  Cayla.  The  road 
would  not  allow  a  carriage  to  drive  up.  Maurice  had  to 
get  on  horseback.  More  dead  than  alive,  he  fell  in  his 
fhther’s  arms,  and  was  surrounded  by  his  sisters  and 
brother.  All  were  shocked  to  see  how  ill  he  was.  He 
had  the  strength  to  turn  to  the  hay-makers  and  say  a 

few  friendly  words  to  them. 
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He  fell  down  in  an  arm-chair,  exclaiming,  “  How 
well  one  is  at  home  !  ” 

The  dinner,  prepared  by  Mimi  of  his  favourite  dishes, 
delighted  him.  He  had  forgotten  his  fatigue,  and  was 
like  a  child,  full  of  interest  in  everything.  For  a  day  or 
two  he  seemed  to  improve.  He  came  on  the  terrace 
and  enjoyed  the  balmy  air  and  the  sunshine.  He  put 
down  seeds.  He  tied  a  jasmine  with  wire.  “  Every 
day  I  will  try  my  strength  here,”  he  said.  He  was 
never  to  return. 

He  asked  his  sister  to  read  to  him  some  pious  book. 
She  was  reassured  as  to  his  religious  belief  since  the  days 
in  Paris.  He  had  gone  to  his  Easter  duty,  and  he  had 
written  to  tell  her  all  was  well. 

He  was  still  able,  after  leaving  the  terrace,  to  join  the 
family  at  dinner.  It  was  their  last  cheerful  evening. 
Poor  Eugenie  obedient  to  the  doctor,  wanted  to  prevent 
his  eating  a  fig,  but  the  others  wisely  insisted  Maurice 
should  have  his  wish.  He  ate  the  fruit.  It  did  him  no 
harm,  and  Eugenie  was  spared  later  on  the  piteous  feel¬ 
ing  of  having  refused  him  something  he  asked,  even  for 
his  good.  During  the  heat  of  the  day  the  father  returned 
from  the  neighbouring  town  to  bring  him  some  remedies. 
The  old  man  was  hot  and  tired.  “  I  must  own,”  said 
Maurice,  taking  his  father’s  hand,  “  that  you  know  how 
to  love  your  children  well.” 

Going  to  bed  he  felt  very  weak.  The  night  was  bad. 
Next  morning,  entering  the  room  early,  Eugenie  was 
struck  by  Maurice’s  changed  looks.  The  doctor  had  to 
own  the  end  was  coming.  The  poor  wife  expected  the 
news,  but  she  had  not  the  strength  to  speak  to  her  hus¬ 
band.  She  asked  Eugenie  to  prepare  him.  The  sister, 
with  the  composure  great  love  gives,  asked  Maurice  if 
he  was  ready  to  see  the  priest.  He  acquiesced.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  last  sacrament  with  a  devotion  which  later  on 
was  a  balm  to  his  sister’s  anguish. 
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Beautiful  are  those  pages  of  Eugenie’s  journal  which 
tell  the  last  hours  of  her  brother  on  earth. 

When  the  curd  left,  Maurice  felt  hungry,  and  asked 
Eugenie  to  bring  him  something  to  eat.  She  prepared 
his  food,  and  on  her  return  found  he  was  perspiring,  and 
told  him  :  “  Don’t  put  out  your  arms  ;  I  will  make  you 
eat  like  a  nene  ”  (a  new-born  child). 

“  A  smile  came  on  the  lips,  where  I  placed  the  spoon 
and  gave  him  the  last  food  he  took  on  earth.  I  was 
able  to  serve  him  for  the  last  time.  I  looked  on  it  as  a 
favour  from  God  granted  to  my  sisterly  love,  that  I  was 
able  to  give  this  dear  brother  the  last  services  to  soul 
and  body.  I  prepared  him  to  the  last  sacraments,  and  I 
gave  him  his  last  meal.” 

On  Friday  morning,  19  July,  1839,  Maurice  died 
— eleven  days  after  his  return,  eight  months  after  his 
marriage. 

This  death  was  to  Eugenie  the  end  of  all  joy  in  life. 
The  little  pleasures  of  country  and  home  which  she 
loved  to  note  had  henceforth  lost  their  relish.  He  was 
not  there  to  enjoy  it  with  her. 

And  yet  she  was  not  one  to  allow  her  grief  to  make 
her  neglect  home  duties.  She  was  as  attentive  to  her 
father,  as  devoted  to  her  sister  and  to  her  brother,  to  her 
poor,  to  all  who  needed  her.  She  did  not  lay  her  pen 
aside.  She  did  not  forget  the  friends  who  leaned  on 
her.  She  continued  her  diary.  This  time  it  was  “  Still 
to  him — to  Maurice  dead,  to  Maurice  in  Heaven”. 

She  talks  to  him,  she  tells  him  her  grief.  She  wants 
to  be  alone  with  God  and  with  him.  “  My  soul  lives  in 
a  coffin,  yes,  buried  with  you,  my  friend.  I  lived  your 
life  ;  I  am  dead  with  your  death.  Dead  to  all  happi¬ 
ness,  to  all  hope  here.  I  had  put  all  in  you  like  a 
mother  in  her  son.  I  was  less  a  sister  than  a  mother. 
Do  you  remember,  I  compared  myself  to  Monica  weep¬ 
ing  over  her  Augustine  when  we  spoke  of  my  grief  for 
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your  soul,  that  dear  soul  in  error?  How  I  asked  God 
for  your  salvation !  How  I  prayed  for  it !  A  holy 
priest  told  me  :  ‘  Your  brother  will  return  And  he 
did.  Then  he  left  me  for  Heaven.  I  am  full  of  hope.” 
She  loves  to  tell  how  his  faith  returned  to  him,  and  how 
his  soul  was  full  of  the  love  of  God.  “  I  who  saw  him 
die  said  he  was  going  to  Paradise.” 

Like  all  who  grieve,  she  asks  him  to  give  her  a  sign, 
to  come  back  to  her  only  for  an  hour.  Or  she  wishes  she 
could  go  to  Africa  and  work  for  the  Arabs.  “  The  idea 
of  the  cloister,  which  had  disappeared  through  you,  has 
returned.”  But  her  father  needs  her  ;  she  must  remain 
at  home,  and  she  prays  for  strength  to  bear  her  burden. 
After  Holy  Communion,  she  writes  :  “  My  soul,  be  at 
peace  with  thy  God,  whom  thou  hast  received  in  the 
little  church.  He  is  thy  brother,  thy  friend,  the  be¬ 
loved  Sovereign,  who  will  not  desert  thee  in  this  life  nor 
in  the  other.  Let  us  find  consolation  in  this  hope,  in  the 
thought  that  in  God  we  will  find  all  we  love.” 

She  took  an  interest  in  her  brother’s  friend,  the  gifted 
and  eccentric  Barbey  d’Aurevilly,  who  shared  Maurice’s 
former  doubts,  and  even  went  further  than  Maurice  had 
ever  gone.  She  was  anxious  to  save  the  soul  of  this 
friend  of  Maurice,  who,  in  the  grief  caused  by  Maurice’s 
death,  called  Eugdnie  sister,  and  begged  her  to  send  him 
her  diary.  Maurice  had  shown  him  some  of  his  sister’s 
writings,  and  had  enjoyed  bringing  them  together  at 
the  time  of  his  marriage. 

To  him,  as  to  Maurice,  she  never  tired  of  speaking 
of  her  belief.  “  One  can  find  distractions  in  the  world, 
but  faith  alone  bears  us  up.  How  I  pity  the  poor  souls 
who  do  not  know  that,  who  do  not  believe.  I  spoke 
about  it  so  much  to  Maurice  !  I  speak  of  it  to  those  I 
love.  I  must  speak  of  eternity.  Do  you  see,  I  do  not 
love  for  this  world  ;  it  is  not  worth  while.  Heaven  alone 
is  the  place  for  love.” 
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He  answered  her,  and  from  the  letters  or  her  diary 
we  can  guess  what  he  said.  “  I  found  in  your  letter 
things  that  grieved  me — that  Christian  grief  for  a 
brother’s  soul,  a  brother  who  tells  me  :  ‘  I  do  not  pray 
God  knows  what  I  think,  how  I  suffer  !  I  have  the 
interest  of  the  future  life  of  those  I  love  and  who  do  not 
believe  so  much  at  heart,  that  to  win  belief  for  them 
I  would  gladly  suffer  martyrdom.  That  is  no  exag¬ 
geration.” 

Another  time  she  grows  more  hopeful.  “  I  read 
your  letter  in  the  sunshine,  in  the  woods,  where  I  used 
to  sit  with  Maurice.  There  I  often  read  his  letters  as  I 
read  yours,  alone  with  God.  According  to  the  state  of 
those  dear  brothers,  I  pray  or  I  bless  Him.  I  return 
pressing  in  my  pocket  and  on  my  heart  the  beloved 
writing.  Yours  to-day  did  me  less  harm.  You  seem 
less  down-hearted  than  usual.  Your  saying  :  ‘  I  am 
sometimes  religious  by  reason  ’  gave  me  pleasure.  Let 
us  hope  faith  will  come.  You  will  have  it.  It  is  an  ef¬ 
fect  of  grace,  and  it  is  asked  for  you.  At  six  hundred 
miles  from  Paris,  in  the  desert,  a  soul  is  asking  God  to 
save  your  soul.  The  affections  which  come  down  from 
Heaven  and  return  to  it  are  strong.  Charity  would  lift 
the  world  for  one  soul.” 

She  speaks  boldly,  freely.  She  wants  him  to  return 
to  the  faith  of  his  childhood  with  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
reason. 


V. 

Maurice  de  Guerin  had  once  had  the  ambition  of 
living  by  his  pen.  He  published  a  few  articles  in 
Catholic  papers  or  periodicals,  but  the  very  poor  re¬ 
muneration  he  got  for  his  pains  discouraged  him  at  a 
time  when  he  was  struggling  hard  to  maintain  himself 
without  asking  for  help  at  home.  He  found  lessons 
were  more  profitable,  though  the  work  was  uncongenial 
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and  meant  perpetual  grind.  In  his  free  hours  he  wrote 
to  please  himself.  He  wrote  verses  and  he  wrote  poems 
in  prose,  of  exquisite  beauty,  which  rejoice  the  lovers  of 
the  beautiful  at  the  present  day.  But  he  did  not  judge 
any  of  his  writing  worth  publishing.  After  his  death 
his  friends  were  struck  by  the  beauty  of  his  scattered 
writings.  Barbey  d’Aurevilly  was  most  anxious  that 
Maurice’s  works  should  be  published.  He  took  infinite 
pains  to  bring  this  about.  Partly  through  his  influence 
in  May,  1840,  the  “  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  ”  published 
the  “  Centaur,”  a  prose  poem  of  Maurice  with  an  ap¬ 
preciative  notice  of  George  Sand,  while  Sainte-Beuve 
spoke  admiringly  of  Maurice  in  his  “Lundis”.  This 
was  a  great  joy  to  Eugenie. 

When  she  held  the  “  Revue  ”  in  her  hand,  she  had 
scarce  the  courage  to  open  it.  When  she  did  read,  she 
spent  four  days  plunged  in  the  pages  which  gave  her  a 
joy  wet  with  tears,  a  double-edged  happiness.  In  the 
midst  of  her  delight  at  the  recognition  of  Maurice’s 
great  qualities,  it  grieved  her  to  see  George  Sand  claim 
Maurice  as  an  unbeliever,  while  Sainte-Beuve  declared 
he  had  lost  all  religious  belief. 

This  blot  on  the  memory  of  her  beloved  was  a  cruel 
pang.  But  soon  friends  lifted  their  voices  in  the  “  Revue 
de  Paris,”  and  in  other  periodicals  to  explain  the  change 
in  Maurice’s  views  before  he  died.  M.  de  la  Morvonnais’ 
account  gave  her  special  comfort.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Maurice,  and  knew  him  well.  Eugenie  was 
comforted. 

Friends  were  anxious  that  all  Maurice  had  written, 
prose  and  verse,  should  be  published,  and  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  that  Eugenie’s  presence  in  Paris  was  necessary 
to  help  in  the  task.  At  that  very  time  Madame  de 
Maistre  sent  piteous  appeals  to  Eugenie  to  come  to  her. 
She  was  ill ;  she  was  in  pain.  Eugenie  did  not  resist 
the  call.  She  joined  her  sick  friend,  and  with  her  under- 
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took  the  journey  to  Paris,  where  she  had  gone  so  joyously 
a  short  time  before.  Now  it  was  a  sorrowful  trip  and  a 
vain  one.  Her  efforts  failed  to  get  the  volume  published. 
Her  experiences  in  Paris  were  sad.  The  lady,  who  had 
been  so  anxious  to  have  Eugenie  with  her,  when  it 
seemed  impossible  to  Eugdnie  to  leave  home,  once  she 
had  her  friend  in  her  sick  room  for  months,  did  not  ap¬ 
preciate  her  presence  as  much  as  she  had  imagined.  An 
end  came  to  the  enthusiastic  friendship.  We  may  be 
sure  it  was  not  Eugdnie  who  grew  tired.  Learned  men 
have  treated  with  solemn  gravity  the  reasons  that  brought 
about  the  cooling  off  between  Madame  de  Maistre  and  the 
recluse  of  Cayla.  Some  very  absurd  explanations  have 
been  resorted  to,  as  if  it  required  so  much  ingenuity  to 
explain  why  a  fashionable  lady  accustomed  to  have  her 
fancies  gratified  should  get  tired  of  what  she  had  been 
sighing  for.  The  very  fact  that  she  had  won  Eugenie’s 
love  and  confidence  and  that  Eugenie  was  at  hand  ready 
to  devote  her  time  to  her  made  Eugenie  a  less  attractive 
and  mysterious  being.  From  getting  bored,  to  showing 
it  was  the  next  step,  and  when  they  parted  it  was  for 
life.  All  intercourse  between  them  seems  to  have 
been  broken  off.  Her  name  is  henceforth  absent  from 
Eugenie’s  letters.  Barbey  D’Aurevilly,  who  had  shown 
such  intense  interest  in  Maurice’s  fame  grew  absorbed 
in  other  pursuits.  His  correspondence  with  Eugenie 
broke  off.  She  came  home  having  failed  to  bring  about 
the  publication  of  her  brother’s  book.  All  her  efforts 
were  unavailing.  She  had  not  the  joy  of  seeing  the 
fame  Maurice  was  to  win  after  all.  The  volume  ap¬ 
peared  after  her  death. 

Barbey  d’Aurevilly  did  his  very  best  in  later  years 
to  redeem  his  promises  to  Eugenie  and  to  make  her 
brother  known.  He  also  remembered  her  urgent  ap¬ 
peals  and  found  peace  for  his  restless  spirit  in  the 
religious  faith  she  longed  for  him.  But  that  was  long 
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after  Eug6nie  was  resting  in  her  grave,  and  she  died 
thinking  Maurice’s  best  friend  had  forgotten  him. 

On  her  return  from  her  disappointing  quest  to  Paris, 
she  found  her  quiet  home  full  of  joy.  Erambert,  her 
only  remaining  brother,  was  engaged  to  be  married. 
She  rejoiced  with  him.  And  by  and  by  it  was  a  great 
delight  when  “  an  angel  with  blue  eyes  ”  was  born  in  the 
old  home. 

Her  own  task  in  the  world  was  nearly  done.  She 
found  the  pen  heavy  in  her  hands.  Her  diary  stops  in 
1840.  There  are  letters  to  friends  in  which  she  puts 
all  her  tenderness  and  affection,  but  her  own  health  was 
failing.  She  was  struck  in  the  same  way  as  Maurice. 
Her  father,  frightened  by  the  symptoms  he  knew  too 
well,  insisted  that  Eugdnie  should  go  to  Cauteret.  She 
obeyed.  Her  last  letters  are  to  her  father  from  the 
Pyrenees.  She  came  home  no  better.  Her  illness  was 
a  slow  one,  and  she  bore  it  with  patient  resignation. 

“  I  believe  she  saw  death  coming,”  wrote  her  sister, 
“but  she  did  not  speak  of  it.  She  would  have  feared 
to  grieve  us.  One  day  it  escaped  her  to  tell  me  :  ‘You 
will  not  have  me  long  with  you 

The  day  she  received  the  last  sacraments  she  gave 
her  sister  a  key  and  told  her  :  “  Burn  all  the  papers  you 
will  find.  All  is  vanity.” 

The  1 6th  of  June,  1848,  saw  the  end  of  the  life  of 
this  unselfish  and  loving  woman.  She  lived  for  her 
home  and  her  loved  ones,  with  no  thought  of  the  outer 
world.  And  her  memory  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten 
as  long  as  there  are  readers  who  can  appreciate  moral 
beauty  and  literary  charm. 

Eugenie  had  one  day  thought  of  writing  poems 
about  children  and  for  children.  “  Enfantines”  was  the 
subject  that  tempted  her.  She  wrote  some  exquisite 
lines  about  the  little  ones  she  loved.  Maurice  was 
anxious  she  should  go  on.  He  encouraged  her  when 
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she  had  moods  of  self-repression  and  made  up  her  mind 
to  give  up  writing.  She  had  one  great  chance  of  success. 
She  loved  children  and  understood  them.  She  recalls 
how  she  was  punished  because  she  tore  out  of  a  tapestry 
the  hand  of  a  man  who  was  going  to  snatch  at  the  bird’s 
nest.  “  They  scolded  me  for  hurting  the  poor  man, 
without  listening  to  my  plea  that  he  was  wicked.  Who 
knew  it  but  I.  To  act  well  with  children,  we  must 
have  their  eyes  and  their  heart,  see  and  feel  as  they  do 
and  judge  them  accordingly.  One  would  save  them 
many  tears  which  fall  for  wrong  lessons.  Poor  little 
children,  how  I  suffer  when  I  see  them  unhappy, 
worried,  distracted.  Do  you  remember  (this  was  part 
of  the  journal  written  for  Maurice)  the  Pater ,  I  used  to 
say  so  that  Papa  should  not  scold  you  at  your  lessons. 
I  have  kept  the  same  pity  for  the  little  ones,  and  I  often 
pray  God  to  make  parents  more  reasonable. 

“If  I  had  a  child  to  bring  up,  how  I  would  do  it 
gently,  gaily,  with  all  the  care  one  gives  to  delicate  little 
flowers.  I  would  speak  of  the  good  God  with  words  of 
love.  I  would  tell  the  children  He  loves  them  even 
more  than  I  do.  That  all  I  give  them  comes  from  God, 
and  that  He  gives  us  above  all,  air,  sun,  flowers  ;  that  it 
is  He  who  has  made  the  heavens  and  the  beautiful 
stars.  Those  stars !  I  remember  they  gave  me  such 
a  marvellous  idea  of  God.  I  used  to  get  up,  when  I 
had  been  put  to  bed,  to  look  out  of  the  little  window  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed  in  our  cousin’s  house  at  Gaillac.  I 
was  found  out,  and  I  no  more  saw  the  beautiful  stars. 
The  window  was  nailed.  I  enjoyed  opening  it,  and 
hanging  out  by  it  at  the  risk  of  falling  into  the  street. 
This  proves  that  children  have  the  sense  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  that  by  pointing  out  God’s  work,  it  is  easy  to 
inspire  them  with  faith. 

“  Now  I  will  tell  you  that  in  opening  my  window 
this  morning  I  heard  a  thrush  singing,  full-throated.  It 
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gave  me  pleasure,  that  song  of  spring,  amidst  the  rocks, 
like  a  rose  in  the  snow.” 

Eugenie  did  not  write  her  “  Enfantines  When 
her  brother  died  all  interest  in  her  work  died  too.  Her 
song  only  came  to  console  anyone  sick  or  sad.  We 
need  not,  perhaps,  regret  that  the  “  Enfantines  ”  were 
not  finished.  However  tender  and  sweet  her  songs  are, 
her  real  charm  is  in  her  prose,  in  the  everyday  glimpses 
she  gives  of  her  country  home.  How  she  loved  country 
sounds,  and  how  well  she  was  able  to  give  vent  to  the 
joy  she  felt  at  the  sight  of  the  first  spring  flower,  at  the 
song  of  the  birds,  at  the  beautiful  moonlit  nights  of  her 
lovely  Southern  sky.  In  Paris,  in  all  the  excitement 
and  pleasant  surroundings,  she  missed  the  country  joys 
— the  pleasures  of  the  fields.  She  turned  at  once  to  a 
reminiscence  of  Heaven.  Joy  and  sorrow  alike  carried 
her  soul  upward  as  on  wings. 

“The  graceful  things  to  be  seen  out  of  doors — a 
beautiful  field  full  of  harvest  men  and  stacks  of  corn, 
and  amidst  these  one  stack  standing  alone  and  giving 
shade  to  two  little  children,  and  the  grandmother  giving 
them  their  lunch.” 

On  the  eve  of  going  to  Paris  to  her  brother’s 
wedding:  “In  entering  my  little  room  this  evening  at 
ten  o’clock  I  am  struck  by  the  white  light  of  the  moon, 
which  rises  behind  the  oaks  of  Aberix.  It  is  rising 
higher,  higher,  higher.  It  goes  quicker  in  the  sky  than 
my  pen  on  the  paper,  but  I  can  follow  it.  One  enjoys 
the  sky  at  all  times.  From  my  bed  through  a  chink  of 
the  blind  a  little  star  appears  at  eleven  and  sends  its  rays 
on  me,  so  that  I  can  go  to  sleep  before  it  is  gone.  I 
call  it  the  star  of  sleep  and  I  love  it.  Shall  I  see  it 
in  Paris  ?  I  feel  that  my  days  and  my  nights  will  be 
changed,  and  I  cannot  think  of  it  without  pain.  To 
draw  me  away  is  like  drawing  Paule  from  her  grotto. 
It  must  be  for  you  I  leave  my  desert,  you,  for  whom  God 
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knows  I  would  go  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Farewell 
moonlight,  song  of  the  grasshoppers,  ‘  Glou,  glou  ’  of  the 
stream.  I  did  not  hear  the  nightingale,  but  some  charm 
is  always  missing.  Now  nothing  but  God,  my  prayer, 
and  sleep.” 

The  next  entry  is  characteristic.  “  August  9,  1837. — 
Do  you  know  who  is  making  me  suffer?  It  is  the 
little  queen  Jeanne  Gray,  decapitated  so  young,  so  gentle, 
so  charming,  of  whom  I  think. 

“  August  10. — A  companion  in  my  room,  a  partridge 
with  a  broken  wing.  A  very  lively  being,  but  very  gentle, 
has  got  accustomed  to  me,  eats  and  drinks  by  my  side.” 

Visitors  come.  She  has  to  run  and  help  in  the 
kitchen,  look  after  her  chicks,  attend  in  the  drawing¬ 
room.  The  diary  is  hidden  in  a  drawer. 

She  takes  it  up  at  ten  o’clock  and  describes  to 
Maurice  the  joy  of  the  young  visitors  fishing  in  the 
stream.  “  I  prefer  to  see  them  at  a  distance  and  tell  you 
about  it.  I  hear  them  laughing. 

“  One  could  spend  the  night  in  describing  what  I 
see  in  my  delicious  little  room,  what  comes  to  visit  me 
here,  little  insects  black  as  night ;  little  butterflies,  flying 
like  mad  around  my  lamp.  How  many  inhabitants  in 
so  small  a  space.  A  word,  a  look  at  each,  a  question 
about  their  family,  their  life,  would  lead  us  to  the  infinite. 
It  is  better  to  say  my  prayer  before  the  window,  before 
the  infinite  of  the  sky.” 

Here  we  leave  her  in  that  chambrette  where  she 
spent  such  peaceful  joyous  days,  such  sad  sorrowful  nights, 
but  always  in  joy  and  in  sorrow,  when  her  heart  was 
broken,  or  when  she  was  singing  her  hymn  of  praise,  it 
was  towards  God  her  soul  turned.  To  Him  she  brought 
the  anguish  and  the  delight.  At  His  feet  she  found,  if 
not  consolation,  at  least  the  strength  to  bear  the  burden 
laid  upon  her  and  to  say  :  “  God’s  will  be  done  !  ”  in 
her  sorest  trial. 
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In  this  little  room  she  had  her  favourite  books.  We 
know  what  these  were.  She  made  out  a  list  of  her  books. 
Here  she  had  an  engraving  of  S.  Teresa,  with  her 
brother’s  verses  about  the  saint.  “  I  was  longing  to 
have  these  two  beautiful  things.  I  placed  the  saint  over 
the  table  where  I  read,  where  I  write,  where  I  say  my 
prayers.  It  will  be  an  inspiration  to  pray  well,  to  love  well, 
to  suffer  well.  I  will  raise  towards  her  my  heart  and  my 
eyes  in  my  prayers,  in  my  sorrows.  I  begin  now  and  I 
tell  her  :  ‘  Look  down  at  me  from  heaven,  blessed  Saint 
Teresa,  look  at  me  kneeling  before  your  image,  contem¬ 
plating  the  features  of  a  true  lover  of  Christ.  Obtain  for 
me  a  holy  likeness  of  yourself ;  give  me  your  eyes  to  seek 
God,  your  mouth  to  pray,  your  heart  to  love  Him. 
Let  me  have  your  strength  in  adversity,  your  gentleness 
in  suffering,  your  constancy  in  temptation.’  Saint  Teresa 
suffered  for  twenty  years  wearisomeness  in  prayer  with¬ 
out  losing  heart.  This  fills  me  with  more  admiration 
than  her  triumphs.  I  am  far  from  her  constancy,  but  I 
like  to  remember  that,  when  I  lost  my  mother,  I  threw 
myself  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin  and  asked  her  to  take 
me  for  her  daughter.  It  was  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Rosary 
in  the  church  of  Gaillac.  I  was  thirteen  years  old.” 

How  many  attractive  passages  I  had  marked  for  quo¬ 
tation,  and  I  have  only  given  a  few.  It  would  carry  me 
too  far  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  stop  at  every  page  I  have 
noted. 

Two  last  pictures  taken  from  the  diary  written  for 
Maurice  : — 

“  A  letter  to  Louise,  my  prayers,  house  occupations 
— this  has  been  my  day.  As  I  put  down  a  cauldron  from 
the  fire,  Papa  told  me  he  did  not  like  to  see  me  doing 
these  things,  but  I  thought  of  Bonaventure,  who  was 
watching  the  dinner  of  the  community  when  they  came 
to  bring  him  a  Cardinal’s  hat.  In  this  world  there  is 
nothing  low,  but  sin,  which  degrades  us  in  God’s  eyes. 
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Thus,  my  cauldron  made  me  do  a  salutary  reflection,  which 
will  help  me  to  do  without  disgust  certain  disgusting 
things  like  blacking  one’s  hands  in  the  kitchen.  Good¬ 
night.  To-morrow  I  go  to  Confession.  The  North 
wind  blew  all  day,  our  workers  were  shivering  in  the 
fields.  Must  one  see  winter  in  May  ?  .  .  . 

“Since  yesterday  I  had  no  time  to  write.  It  is 
a  privation  for  me  not  to  touch  my  pen,  as  for  a 
musician  not  to  touch  his  instrument.  It  is  my  lyre, 
my  pen !  It  is  a  friend.  Between  me  and  it  there  is  a 
magnet. 

“April  24th,  1835. — I  only  wrote  here  to-day.  I 
don  t  know  why  it  has  become  necessary  for  me  to  write, 
if  only  two  lines.  It  is  my  sign  of  life  for  me  to  write, 
as  for  the  fountain  to  flow.  God,  it  seems,  hears  me. 
He  answers  what  the  soul  alone  speaks  and  one  could 
not  tell  in  words.  When  I  am  here,  alone,  sitting  or 
kneeling  before  my  crucifix  I  imagine  I  am  Mary  listen¬ 
ing  to  Jesus’  own  words.  In  this  great  silence,  when 
God  alone  speaks,  my  soul  is  happy  and  as  it  were  dead 
to  all  that  is  done  down  below,  high  up,  inside,  outside. 
But  this  does  not  last.  Poor  soul,  return  to  the  things 
of  the  world.  I  take  my  spinning  wheel,  or  a  book,  or 
a  saucepan.  I  caress  Wolf  or  Trilby.  Life  returns 
from  heaven  to  earth.  I  was  just  milking  a  ewe.  Oh, 
the  beautiful  milk.  I  would  love  to  make  you  taste  the 
good  ewe’s  milk  from  Cayla.  How  much  you  lose  by 
not  being  here. 

“  Eight  o’clock. — I  must  note  down  a  delightful 
supper  we  have  made,  Papa,  Mimi,  and  I,  at  the  corner 
of  the  kitchen  table,  with  some  of  the  servants’  soup, 
some  boiled  potatoes,  and  a  cake  I  baked  yesterday. 
We  had  for  our  servants  our  dogs,  Lion,  Wolf,  and 
Trilby,  who  licked  our  crumbs.  All  our  people  are 
at  the  church,  at  the  instruction  for  Confirmation.  This 
meal  near  the  kitchen  fire,  between  our  dogs  and  our 
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cats,  is  charming.  All  that  was  missing  was  the  song  of 
the  grasshoppers  and  yourself.” 

Nowhere  was  Eugenie  de  Guerin  seen  more  in  her 
element  than  in  the  kitchen,  where  she  spent  so  many 
hours,  taking  her  share  of  the  work.  All  the  while  she 
was  perhaps  reading  Plato  or  praying  as  Saint  Catherine 
of  Siena  prayed  over  a  similar  task — and  in  our  day, 
when  women  turn  with  contempt  from  homely  duties, 
homely  tasks,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remember  that 
Eugenie  de  Gudrin  was  none  the  less  gifted,  none  the 
less  able  to  charm  the  most  fastidious  minds  with  her  talk 
or  delight  the  most  refined  woman  by  her  pleasant  ways, 
because  she  had  burnt  and  blackened  her  hands  at  the 
kitchen  fire,  spent  days  mending  the  family  linen  or 
spreading  it  out  on  the  grass  in  the  bright  Southern  sun, 
and  when  her  task  was  done  taking  up  her  pen  to  write 
her  poem  of  sisterly  devotion  in  her  diary,  or  the  letters, 
which  brought  balm  to  wounded  hearts,  and  courage  to 
mourners,  and  which  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  those 
who  had  not  the  privilege  of  knowing  the  writer  are  a 
consolation  and  an  encouragement  to  do  our  best  in  this 
world,  while  praying  as  she  prayed,  and  hoping  as  she 
hoped  for  a  better  world  beyond  the  grave  and  near 
Communion  with  God. 
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I. 

If  we  strive  to  name  the  striking  characteristic  of  the 
present  day,  would  it  not  be  want  of  repose,  the  spirit  of 
rush  and  unrest,  that  makes  so  many  of  our  fellow-men 
and  women  wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  Under 
the  mistaken  idea  that  pleasure,  health,  and  forgetfulness 
of  trouble  are  prizes  to  be  won  as  by  a  race,  the  favourites 
of  fortune  are  never  weary  of  going  from  place  to  place, 
from  town  to  country  and  back  again  ;  no  trains,  no 
motors  are  fast  enough  for  their  needs.  So  great  is  the 
power  of  imitation,  that  all  around,  those  who  can  ill 
afford  it,  those  who  do  not  enjoy  it,  would  think  them¬ 
selves  disgraced,  if  they  did  not  join  in  the  mad  rush  and 
adding  with  care-worn  hearts  to  the  number  of  sad  and 
bored  votaries  of  the  religion  of  unrest.  When  one 
stops  to  inquire  what  all  this  fuss  leads  to,  and  what  good 
is  gained,  what  sensible  answer  can  any  one  give  for  be¬ 
ing  in  such  desperate  hurry  to  leave  the  place,  one  was 
so  desperately  anxious  to  reach  ?  Even  to  those  who 
hold  aloof  from  the  rush,  the  noise  and  bustle  are  a  trial 
to  nerves,  and  there  are  hours  when  body  and  brain  are 
weary  of  the  noise  around,  and  a  longing  for  rest  comes 
over  the  soul.  If  in  one  of  those  hours,  your  good  for¬ 
tune  leads  you  to  some  quiet  convent  chapel,  and  if  you 
have  the  chance  of  finding  yourself  in  the  peaceful  re¬ 
treat  of  the  Sisters  of  Marie  Reparatrice,  you  will  feel 

a  wonderful  sense  of  repose  at  the  sight  of  the  white 
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veiled  sisters,  kneeling  in  turn  at  the  altar,  or  raising  their 
voices  together  at  Benediction.  As  one  watches  them 
trooping  into  the  chapel,  they  give  one  a  festive  feeling 
in  their  white  and  sky  blue  lovely  garments,  like  court 
ladies  going  to  a  celebration.  But  their  court  is  of  higher 
than  earthly  king.  Their  celebration  is  to  pray  for 
those  who  have  no  time  for  prayer  or  who  do  not  know 
how  to  pray. 

If  you  follow  them  away  from  the  chapel,  you  will 
find  that  the  white  and  blue  habit  does  not  interfere  with 
hard  work.  The  nuns  have  plenty  of  occupation  of  a 
varied  kind  according  to  the  needs  of  the  place  they  are 
settled  in.  In  the  far  away  East,  they  are  quite  at  home 
with  the  Arab  women  speaking  to  them  in  their  own 
tongue,  giving  them  religious  instruction  and  at  the 
same  time  teaching  them  how  to  earn  their  living  and  to 
make  their  homes  more  comfortable,  and  humouring  their 
elderly  Eastern  visitors  by  allowing  them  to  follow  re¬ 
treats  in  the  comfort  of  sitting  on  the  floor,  and  not  on 
chairs,  a  very  unpleasant  form  of  relaxation  to  the  Eastern 
mind,  as  an  Irish  nun  in  Jerusalem  would  tell  one  with 
a  smile.  In  Rome,  in  Cork  or  Limerick,  in  London, 
the  Sisters  of  Marie  Reparatrice  are  busy  finding  situa¬ 
tions  for  girls,  or  opening  their  hearts  to  lonely  women, 
who  find  advice  and  encouragement  from  the  white-robed 
nuns,  who,  without  leaving  their  convent,  manage  to  help 
those  who  are  struggling  out  in  the  world. 

The  atmosphere  of  a  convent  of  Marie  Reparatrice 
has  something  soothing  to  nerves  wearied  by  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  modern  civilization. 

The  life  of  the  foundress  of  the  Order  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  mixture  of  this  world’s  glamour  and  of  absorption 
in  religious  ardour.  Emilie  d’Oultremont,  Baronne 
d’Houghvorst,  had  very  much  the  same  experiences  as 
Mme.  de  Chantal,  the  great  foundress  of  the  Order  of 
Visitation.  It  was  after  years  of  married  happiness. 
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after  her  husband’s  death,  that  she  was  drawn  to  religious 
life.  Like  Mme.  de  Chantal,  Mme.  d’Houghvorst  had 
to  struggle  against  the  opposition  of  her  family  and  her 
friends,  and  most  cruel  of  all,  against  her  own  children’s 
grief  at  parting  from  their  mother.  But  Mme.  de 
Chantal  had  the  advice  of  a  saint  to  help  her  in  the 
cruel  hours,  and  of  the  most  tender  hearted  and  sympa¬ 
thizing  of  saints. 

Mme.  d’Houghvorst  met  with  no  Francis  de  Sales. 
She  had  to  struggle  on  in  doubt  and  weariness,  until 
she  found  her  way.  But  Mme.  de  Chantal  had  the 
grief  of  losing  her  friend  and  guide.  She  had  to  work 
on  for  many  a  long  year  without  his  cheering,  gentle 
help.  Towards  the  end  of  her  career,  the  foundress  of 
Marie  Reparatrice  had  the  comfort  of  meeting  one  of 
the  purest  and  most  noble  minded  of  the  ecclesiastics  of 
her  day,  the  Pere  Olivaint,  who  inspired  her  with  fervour 
and  courage,  while  he  was  preparing  himself  for  the 
martyr’s  death  he  encountered  so  joyfully. 

Father  Suau’s  life  of  La  Mere  Marie  de  Jesus, 
Emilie  d’Oultremont  (Desclee,  Lefebre,  and  Cie,  Rome, 
1905)  adds  the  attraction  of  a  romance  to  the  charm  of 
real  life. 

The  family  d’Oultremont  is  among  the  oldest  and 
most  aristocratic  of  Belgium.  The  Comte  Emile  d’Oul¬ 
tremont  married  in  1814  his  cousin,  Marie  de  Presles. 
She  had  grown  up  in  feudal  traditions  of  hospitality. 
Poor  people  came  in  crowds  to  the  Chateau  de  Presles 
and  never  met  with  a  refusal.  It  was  a  tradition  to 
have  a  hogshead  of  white  wine  always  open,  to  give  to 
those  who  came  along.  The  Comte  and  Comtesse 
d’Oultremont  had  four  children,  one  died  in  babyhood, 
the  others  grew  up  to  old  age :  Theodore  born  in  1815  ; 
Emilie  Olympe  in  1818  ;  and  Charles  in  1819. 

The  Comte  d’Oultremont  put  his  great  influence  at 
the  service  of  the  Prince  Leopold  de  Saxe  Cobourg  and 
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had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  his  selection  as  King  of 
B elgium  (1831).  He  served  faithfully  the  new  sovereign 
as  senator,  and  then  as  plenipotentiary  at  the  Popes 
Court. 

He  was  easy-going  and  made  every  one  at  home. 
He  used  to  wear  rough  country  clothes,  and  the  country 
people  made  him  their  friend.  One  day  he  was  riding 
on  a  country  road  and  a  man  whose  cart  was  sunk  in  the 
mud  called  out  to  him  :  “  Come  along  and  give  me  a 
helping  hand  ”.  He  jumped  off  the  horse,  tied  the  animal 
to  a  tree,  and  helped  the  carter.  When  they  had  suc¬ 
cessfully  got  the  cart  on  the  road,  the  man  took  a  few 
pence  and  gave  them  to  his  helper.  The  Count  kept 
them  and  showed  them  to  his  guests  at  dinner  to  prove 
that  he  had  earned  something.  The  story  caused  great 
laughter. 

When  the  Count  passed  before  a  cottage  where  the 
people  knew  him,  they  would  insist  on  making  him  come 
in  to  see  the  children  and  to  hear  all  that  concerned  the 
family.  He  was  always  ready  to  help  a  poor  neighbour 
and  gave  most  generously  his  money  and  his  time. 

He  entertained  on  a  great  scale  at  his  country  home 
or  at  his  town  house  at  Liege.  He  had  the  Holy  Sac¬ 
rament  under  his  roof.  At  Mass  every  morning  the 
Comtesse  had  a  way  of  looking  around  to  see  that  no 
one  was  missing.  She  would  inquire  so  pointedly 
about  the  health  of  anyone  who  was  absent,  that  nobody 
cared  to  miss  Mass  twice.  She  was  somewhat  austere 
in  her  ways  and  her  daughter  was  never  quite  free  of  a 
certain  fear  of  her  mother,  while  all  her  heart  went  to 
her  father,  who  understood  her  better. 

Her  mother  gave  her  habits  of  simplicity  and  charity. 
She  herself  looked  after  every  detail  of  housekeeping, 
and  very  early  in  life  gave  to  Emilie  the  keys  for  the 
press  for  the  poor,  the  press  for  provisions,  the  press  for 
clothes. 
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All  Emilies  relations  were  inclined  to  teach  her  to 
take  life  seriously  and  to  know  the  value  of  time.  One 
day  she  was  wandering  aimlessly  through  the  castle,  when 
she  met  one  of  her  aunts,  who  asked  :  “  Where  are  you 
going,  Emilie,  and  what  are  you  doing  ?  ”  Then  taking 
hold  of  the  child’s  hand — Emilie  Was  ten  years  old — she 
went  on  :  “  Remember  that  God  gave  you  these  ten  fingers 
to  work,  and  that  you  must  never  allow  them  to  be  idle 

The  lesson  was  not  wasted.  Emilie  became  very 
expert  in  needlework.  She  studied  with  her  brothers, 
and  learned  quicker  than  they  did.  She  took  no  pride 
in  her  superiority  and  used  her  influence  to  help  her 
brothers  or  to  save  them  from  punishment.  She  could 
not  bear  to  be  reprimanded,  and  avoided  all  reproaches 
at  lesson  time  by  her  care  to  do  all  her  exercises 
thoroughly. 

Her  father  taught  his  children  early  to  be  easily  sat¬ 
isfied.  He  could  not  bear  his  children  to  grumble  at 
their  food.  One  day  Emilie  refused  to  eat  of  a  dish  put 
before  her,  because  she  did  not  care  for  it.  Her  father 
scolded  her  and  said  a  poor  man  would  have  been  glad 
to  get  what  she  disdained. 

Emilie’s  tastes  were  more  those  of  a  boy  than  a  girl. 
She  shared  in  all  her  brothers’  games,  but  she  loved 
riding  above  all,  and  used  to  hunt  with  her  father.  She 
was  fearless  and  had  nothing  but  contempt  for  nervous¬ 
ness  in  man  or  woman. 

She  had  energy,  generosity,  truthfulness,  but  she 
was  self-willed  and  obstinate.  It  was  hard  to  make  her 
change  her  mind,  and  the  only  hope  of  doing  so  was  to 
appeal  to  her  sense  of  right. 

When  she  was  seven  years  old,  her  health  gave 
great  anxiety  to  her  parents,  and  she  had  to  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  bed.  In  her  hours  of  pain  she 
liked  to  read  the  lives  of  the  saints.  At  eleven  she 
made  her  first  communion  with  great  fervour ;  she  was 
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very  happy  although  she  was  ill  at  the  time.  When 
she  was  fourteen  her  parents  took  her  to  Italy.  She 
enjoyed  the  trip  immensely  ;  it  was  only  spoilt  by  a  bad 
fit  of  fever  in  Naples. 

At  sixteen  her  mother  took  her  into  society  at  Liege. 
She  was  so  much  taken  up  by  her  new  life,  that  she 
gave  less  time  to  her  religious  exercises,  or  at  any  rate 
did  them  with  a  careless  spirit.  In  after  years  she  used 
to  reproach  herself  with  the  tepidity  of  those  two  years 
given  up  to  very  innocent  pleasures,  as  those  who  were 
near  her  at  the  time  thought.  At  eighteen  she  was  very 
ill  and  when  she  recovered  her  mind  turned  to  thoughts 
of  religious  life.  This  wish  was  shared  by  her  cousin 
Louise  de  Nevele.  But  they  were  afraid  to  confide 
their  dream  of  flying  from  the  world  to  others,  and  when 
Emilie’s  parents  decided  that  she  must  marry,  all  she 
said  was  that  she  would  only  marry  a  “  very  good  and 
pious  husband  ”.  To  which,  her  father  added  the  con¬ 
dition  that  his  son-in-law  must  live  with  him,  as  he  could 
not  bear  to  part  from  his  daughter.  The  Baron  Victor 
d’Houghvorst  answered  the  daughter’s  as  well  as  the 
father’s  requirements.  They  were  married  (19  Oct., 
1837). 

Victor  won  the  young  girl’s  affection  and  was  very 
much  attached  to  her.  All  the  same  she  writes  that  she 
suffered  greatly  as  the  marriage  approached.  The  day 
before  she  spent  hours  crying.  “  Something  was  coming 
between  God  and  myself.  The  morning  of  my  wedding 
I  was  ill.  I  was  so  sad  and  showed  it  so  plainly  that 
one  of  my  cousins  said :  ‘You  look  like  a  victim  led  to 
sacrifice  ’.” 

However,  in  spite  of  tears,  their  married  life  was 
very  happy.  There  was  thorough  understanding  be¬ 
tween  husband  and  wife.  They  lived  with  the  Comte 
d’Oultremont  and  followed  him  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
sent  in  1839  to  represent  Belgium  at  the  Pope’s  court. 
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This  was  a  great  pleasure  to  Mme.  d’Houghvorst,  who 
loved  Rome.  She  met  there  a  Jesuit,  Father  Jansens, 
whose  advice  gave  her  great  comfort.  She  had  four 
children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  years  passed 
happily,  and  the  family  life  was  most  united.  In  Genoa, 
in  1846,  the  whole  family  spent  a  pleasant  winter.  In 
the  spring,  the  Baron  d’Houghvorst  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  a  friend  of  his  to  spend  a  few  weeks  near  Rome. 
His  wife  begged  of  him  not  to  leave  her.  She  felt  a 
heart-break  she  could  not  explain  at  the  thought  of  their 
parting.  He  laughed  at  her  fears,  and  said  she  must 
not  be  nervous  about  a  few  weeks’  absence.  He  came 
back  suffering  from  Roman  fever.  They  all  started 
back  for  Belgium.  At  Fribourg  the  Comte  d’Oultre- 
mont  fell  ill,  so  did  the  Baronne’s  youngest  child.  Her 
husband  grew  worse,  and  he  was  so  anxious  to  return 
to  Belgium,  that  as  soon  as  her  father  was  better,  she 
started  with  her  husband  and  her  children.  At  Liege 
they  had  to  stop.  Her  husband  went  to  his  bed  never 
to  leave  it,  and  his  little '  daughter  was  dangerously  ill. 
He  kept  repeating  to  his  wife  “  Don’t  murmur  if  we  lose 
her.  She  will  be  an  angel  in  Heaven  and  will  pray  for 
us.”  The  little  Marguerite  improved  and  grew  well. 
But  her  father’s  condition  was  hopeless.  He  bore  his 
sufferings  with  wonderful  courage.  He  had  always  been 
very  pious,  and  after  his  death  his  widow  heard  on  all 
sides  of  the  charitable  deeds  he  had  done  in  secret.  On 
his  death-bed  his  only  anxiety  was  to  comfort  his  wife. 
Once  she  asked  him  :  “  Don’t  you  grieve  to  leave  your 
children  and  those  you  love?”  “Yes,  I  have  been 
perfectly  happy,  and  wish  for  nothing  on  earth,  but  in 
spite  of  the  happiness  with  which  you  surround  me,  what 
is  it  compared  to  Heaven?  I  know  you  will  bring  up 
our  children  in  our  ideas,  and  as  I  love  God  above  all, 
I  only  ask  to  die  and  enjoy  Him  eternally.” 

In  his  conversations  with  his  wife,  he  repeated  to  her 
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that  she  must  make  her  children  good  Christians,  becaue 
all  the  rest,  name,  fortune,  renown  was  nothing. 

Before  dying  he  made  his  wife  promise  to  accept 
God’s  will.  Surrounded  by  all  he  loved,  he  received 
the  last  rites  of  the  Church.  He  was  in  great  pain,  but 
he  kept  repeating  to  Emilie,  while  holding  her  hands. 
“  I  am  so  well.  If  you  only  knew  how  well  I  am.”  He 
died  at  thirty-four.  His  father-in-law  wept  for  him  as 
for  a  son.  He  kept  saying :  “I  always  loved  Victor, 
but  his  illness  and  death  proved  we  had  a  saint  in  the 
family  ”. 


II. 

Madame  d’Houghvorst  felt  intensely  the  death  of 
her  husband,  and  devoted  all  her  time  to  her  family  and 
to  the  poor.  In  her  days  of  mourning,  the  family  did  not 
trouble  about  her  occupations.  Later  on,  her  mother 
worried  greatly  about  her  disinclination  to  go  into  society. 
Her  father  thought  a  change  would  do  her  good,  and 
took  her  to  Italy  (1848).  Pope  Pius  IX  gave  her  an  audi¬ 
ence,  and  she  brought  her  two  sons  and  her  little 
daughter  Olympe,  aged  four.  The  little  one  had  a 
coral  rosary,  which  she  brought  to  be  blessed.  The 
Pope  played  with  the  little  girl,  and  getting  hold  of  the 
rosary,  he  held  it  in  the  air,  so  that  the  child  should 
catch  it.  She  failed  to  reach  it,  and  said  sadly,  “  I 
brought  it  to  be  blessed,  and  not  to  be  taken  away  from 
me  ”. 

The  Holy  Father  blessed  the  rosary,  and  gave  it 
back  to  little  Olympe,  telling  her  to  remember  she  was 
to  be  a  saint. 

On  her  return  to  Belgium,  Madame  d’Houghvorst 
devoted  more  than  ever  her  time  to  the  poor.  She 
would  start  riding  early,  with  two  big  baskets  of  provi¬ 
sions  hanging  on  her  saddle.  She  was  followed  by  her 
Newfoundland  dog.  She  visited  the  poor  and  sick,  and 
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attended  to  their  wants.  A  child  of  three  had  to  be 
operated.  The  mother  agreed  if  the  Baronne  were  pre¬ 
sent,  and  not  only  was  she  present  at  the  operation,  but 
she  came  for  months  after  to  dress  the  wound.  The 
poor  people  had  more  belief  in  her  ministrations  than  in 
those  of  the  doctor  ;  and  as  soon  as  any  one  was  ill  she 
was  sent  for,  and  never  delayed  coming. 

This  life  caused  great  anxiety  to  the  Comtesse 
d’Oultremont.  She  was  afraid  her  daughter  meant  to 
become  a  nun,  and  she  tried  to  interfere  with  her  devo¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  with  her  interest  in  the  poor.  She  would 
reproach  her  before  strangers  that  she  was  injuring  her 
health  by  her  many  occupations.  She  tried  to  get  her 
daughter’s  doctor  to  interfere.  This  doctor  was  not  a 
religious  man,  but  he  understood  his  patient.  “  Let  her 
alone,”  he  replied  to  the  mother,  “  to  do  what  she  wants 
to  do,  it  will  do  her  more  good  than  the  rest.  ”  T  he  mother 
then  turned  to  Father  Bossaert,  her  daughter’s  confessor, 
to  get  him  to  interfere.  He  refused  to  do  so  ;  but  when 
Madame  d’Hooghvorst  opened  her  heart  to  him  as  to 
her  longing  for  religious  life,  his  reply  was  that  she  had 
a  long  way  before  her,  until  she  could  think  of  it. 

“In  spite  of  all  my  efforts,”  she  writes,  “  I  had  to  go 
out  into  the  world  ;  God  alone  knows  how  many  tears 
I  wept  at  His  feet  each  time  I  had  to  wear  an  elegant 
dress.  During  four  years  (from  my  husband’s  death  to 
my  father’s  death)  I  only  wore  mourning,”  but  by  dress¬ 
ing  as  her  parents  wished,  she  bought  a  certain  amount 
of  peace.  It  was  said  around  her  that  a  lady  who  could 
dress  so  well  had  no  real  wish  for  religious  life. 

But  one  sad  effect  of  those  discussions  between 
mother  and  daughter  was  to  throw  the  young  children 
of  the  Baronne  in  a  state  of  anxiety.  They  were  afraid 
their  mother  meant  to  leave  them.  She  writes  that  one 
day  she  was  reading  “the  life  of  Madame  Acarie ;  my 
eldest  son  came  into  the  room  and  said  :  ‘  Mamma,  what 
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are  you  reading?’  He  was  ten  years  old.  I  replied 
that  I  read  the  life  of  a  pious  lady,  who  became  a  Car¬ 
melite.  He  burst  out  crying  and  said  :  ‘You  also,  you 
are  thinking  of  becoming  a  nun,  and  leaving  us.  That 
is  wrong.  Don’t  do  it?’  His  brother  and  two  sisters 
came  into  the  room  and  seeing  the  elder  weeping  asked 
why  he  cried  ?  He  replied,  and  all  four  were  in  tears.” 
The  fear  that  the  Comtesse  d’Oultremont  would  arrive 
and  see  the  children  crying  and  for  such  a  cause  terrified 
her  daughter.  Luckily  she  did  not  appear. 

Olympe  told  her  sister  :  “I  have  been  wondering 
what  we  can  do  to  prevent  mamma  from  being  a  nun. 
We  cannot  stop  her.  But  I  know  what  I  will  do  not  to 
leave  her.  I  will  become  a  nun  and  remain  with 
mamma.”  Little  Marguerite  said  she  would  do  so,  too, 
and  their  minds  were  at  ease  as  to  the  future.  But 
their  brothers  were  fretting.  Their  mother  kept  saying 
to  them  that  she  would  never  leave  them  whilst  they 
wanted  her.  Their  answer  was  they  would  always  need 
her,  and  that  it  was  wrong  to  think  of  leaving  them. 
Olympe  tried  to  console  them  by  saying :  “You  have 
a  way  by  which  you  can  see  mamma.  Become  priests. 
You  will  go  into  her  convent  and  say  Mass.”  But  the 
boys  were  not  attracted  by  that  and  the  grandmother 
heard  of  their  tears,  and  reproached  her  daughter. 
However,  her  own  health  failed,  and  the  family  life  was 
less  given  up  to  society.  They  spent  the  summer  in 
the  country.  There  the  Comtesse  d’Oultremont  died 
(14  September,  1850).  In  spite  of  their  opposition  on 
certain  subjects  they  were  much  attached  to  one  another, 
and  the  daughter  was  greatly  grieved  by  this  new  blow  ; 
and  it  had  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  health  of  the  Comte 
d’Oultremont.  He  tried  the  effect  of  change  of  air. 
He  went  to  Italy.  He  came  back  in  poor  health 
and  died  in  1851.  His  daughter  had  never  left  him  in 
his  illness,  and  had  the  consolation  of  seeing  him  end 
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his  days  with  all  religious  fervour.  Her  father’s  death 
was  a  terrible  break  up.  “  I  remained  alone  with  four 
children  :  the  eldest  twelve  years  old.  I  wept  for  long 
hours,  it  seemed  to  me  I  would  never  cease  weeping  for 
my  father.” 

In  her  time  of  mourning  the  thought  of  religious  life 
came  back  to  her  heart  with  renewed  strength.  Father 
Petit  (whom  she  met  while  on  a  visit  to  her  aunt)  while 
approving  of  her  wish  to  lead  a  religious  life,  made  her 
feel  that  she  must  wait  for  the  proper  time.  However, 
he  approved  of  her  wish  to  give  up  jewels  and  luxury  in 
dress. 

But  the  rumour  had  spread  that  she  meant  to  leave 
Belgium  and  settle  in  France,  in  order  to  become  a  nun. 
All  her  family  and  all  the  high  ecclesiastics  who  had 
been  great  friends  of  hers  blamed  this  change.  The 
Bishop  of  Li6ge,  who  had  been  on  very  intimate  terms 
with  her  father  and  her  husband,  tried  to  persuade  her 
to  remain  in  Belgium,  that  it  was  her  duty  to  live  in  the 
country  where  her  father  had  been  so  much  loved. 
When  he  failed  to  convince  her,  he  parted  on  very  bad 
terms  with  her,  and  said  he  would  ask  all  the  commun¬ 
ities  he  knew  to  pray  that  she  might  regain  her  reason. 
The  Abbe  Bossaert  had  tried  in  vain  to  change  Madame 
d’Houghvorst’s  resolution,  and  their  parting  had  been 
painful. 

The  Pere  Petit  was  blamed  for  encouraging  the 
Baronne  in  her  plans,  and  he  was  made  to  feel  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  Bishop  of  Li6ge-  In  the  end,  he  was 
removed  from  Belgium  to  the  Rue  de  Sevres,  in  Paris. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1854,  Madame  d’Hough- 
vorst  settled  in  a  modest  apartment  in  the  Rue  de 
Grenelle,  in  Paris.  She  placed  her  sons  at  school,  and 
kept  her  daughters  with  her.  A  few  friends  who  wished 
to  follow  a  religious  life  joined  her.  They  were  three 
English  ladies  and  the  governess  of  her  daughters.  The 
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Pere  Suder,  Provincial  of  the  French  Jesuits,  had  re¬ 
ceived  Madame  d’Houghvorst  with  a  good  deal  of  cold¬ 
ness,  and  without  giving  her  any  encouragement. 
However,  as  he  grew  better  acquainted  with  her  and 
the  friends  who  were  anxious  to  devote  their  lives  to 
God,  he  ceased  to  make  any  opposition  to  their  wishes. 

He  instructed  the  young  novices,  and  they  began 
their  religious  life  in  a  house  in  Rue  Monsieur. 

Madame  d’Houghvorst  settled  down  with  her  children 
in  the  same  building.  She  gave  part  of  her  life  to  her 
children,  and  part  to  her  new  community.  She  took  her 
children  to  Belgium  during  their  holidays,  and  there  the 
old  quarrel  with  her  family  and  friends  went  on.  Her 
life,  half  religious,  half  worldly,  was  not  understood,  and 
was  laughed  at,  or  blamed.  The  children,  who  heard 
their  mother  abused,  were  very  unhappy  about  it.  The 
sons  were  very  angry  at  the  thought  that  her  new  family 
would  take  her  affection  from  them.  The  daughters 
were  offended  at  hearing  strangers  call  their  mother  by 
the  name  of  Mother.  In  the  midst  of  these  anxieties 
the  little  congregation  was  going  on.  In  1856  the  white 
and  blue  habit  was  adopted  and  the  name  of  “  Society  of 
Marie  R£paratrice  ”  was  taken. 

Madame  d’Houghvorst  applied  to  the  Pope  to  ask 
his  approval  of  the  new  institute.  The  answer  was  that 
before  anything  could  be  done  in  Rome,  the  new  con¬ 
gregation  must  be  recognized  by  a  Bishop.  But  the 
Pope  sent  his  blessing  to  Madame  d’Houghvorst  and  her 
family. 

It  was  out  of  the  question  to  make  any  foundation  in 
Belgium  at  the  time,  and  in  Paris  there  would  have  been 
many  difficulties  to  be  faced.  But  one  of  the  new  novices, 
Mdlle.  Sucher,  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Stras¬ 
bourg,  and  told  Madame  d’Houghvorst  that  the  Bishop 
of  Strasbourg  would  be  favourable.  She  applied  to  Mon¬ 
seigneur  Raess  and  he  approved  the  plan  of  the  new  in- 
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stitute,  and  he  invited  Madame  d’Houghvorst  and  her 
companions  to  his  city. 

The  Bishop  of  Strasbourg  had  been  a  friend  of  the 
Comte  d’  Oultremont,  and  he  received  his  daughter  very 
kindly.  An  apartment  was  found  for  the  nuns,  and  in 
May,  1859,  Madame  d’Houghvorst  and  ten  of  her  com¬ 
panions  received  the  veil  from  the  hand  of  her  daughter 
Olympe.  “  It  was  a  day  of  joy  for  my  soul  and  of 
bitterness  for  my  heart,”  wrote  the  postulant,  to  whom 
the  Bishop  of  Strasbourg  had  said:  “You  will  not 
be  called  henceforth  Emilie  d’Oultremont,  Baronne 
d’Houghvorst,  but  Marie  de  Jdsus”.  Leaving  her 
novices  in  Strasbourg,  she  returned  to  Paris  with 
Olympe. 

The  Archbishop  of  Paris  gave  the  permission  to 
start  in  Paris  a  community  on  the  same  lines  as  in  Stras¬ 
bourg.  Madame  d’Houghvorst  at  once  summoned  three 
of  the  nuns  from  Strasbourg. 

During  the  holidays  she  took  her  children  as  usual 
to  Belgium,  and  on  her  return  her  daughter  Olympe 
told  her  she  wanted  to  be  a  nun,  and  to  join  the  new 
order  in  the  coming  May.  She  had  kept  her  wish  secret 
for  a  long  time  fearing  that  her  mother  would  be  blamed. 
Marie  de  Jesus  made  a  few  objections  of  maternal  prud¬ 
ence,  but  the  girl’s  answers  soon  convinced  her  that  her 
mind  was  fully  made  up,  and  that  it  was  no  temporary 
enthusiasm.  It  was  agreed  that  they  should  go  to  Bel¬ 
gium  in  the  winter.  In  January,  1858,  they  started  for 
Brussels.  The  family  made  fierce  objections,  and 
Olympe’s  mother  was  blamed  as  usual,  but  her  daughter 
bore  herself  bravely.  Her  uncle  Charles  was  the  only 
one  who  said  that  he  was  grieved  to  part  with  his  niece, 
but  if  it  was  her  vocation,  she  was  right  to  follow  it.  It 
was  only  on  parting  from  her  uncle  and  aunt  that  Olympe 
cried.  She  had  asked  to  pass  her  novitiate  away  from 
her  mother  in  Strasbourg. 
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Returning  alone  to  Paris  after  leaving  the  daughter 
from  whom  she  had  never  been  parted,  Marie  de  Jesus 
felt  very  lonely.  She  found  her  eldest  son  in  Paris,  and 
gave  him  most  of  her  time.  She  remained  very  little  in 
the  Community.  After  Mass  she  changed  her  dear 
white  dress  for  a  black  dress  made  after  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  and  devoted  her  day  to  her  son.  This  made 
her  enemies  say  that  she  changed  her  costume  as  often 
as  the  fancy  took  her. 

In  April  she  went  to  Strasbourg.  She  put  the  white 
veil  on  her  daughter’s  head,  who  henceforth  took  the 
name  of  Marie  de  St.  Victor.  The  novice  was  beam¬ 
ing.  Her  joy  was  a  delight  to  her  mother,  who  on  the 
same  day  took  her  final  vows. 

The  first  time  the  sons  saw  their  mother  and  sister 
in  their  white  costume,  they  burst  out  crying.  “We 
scarcely  know  you  and  Olympe,”  they  said,  and  the 
interview  was  sad  to  all.  However,  in  the  following 
year  the  eldest  made  a  happy  marriage  (1859),  and  his 
mother  rejoiced  to  know  her  son  was  happy. 

Her  young  daughter  followed  Olympe’s  example, 
and  told  her  mother  she  wanted  to  be  a  nun.  But  she 
did  not  care  to  announce  the  news  herself  to  her  family, 
and  her  mother  had  to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  the  storm. 
She  was  told  that  she  had  sacrified  her  young  daughter 
to  her  religious  mania,  and  she  was  threatened  that  her 
fortune  would  be  taken  from  her,  and  that  she  would  be 
parted  from  her  daughters.  Her  brother  alone  took  her 
side  and  defended  her.  She  was  abused  on  all  sides, 
and  one  of  her  friends,  the  head  of  the  Carmelites  of 
Tournai,  to  whom  she  confided  some  of  her  troubles, 
answered,  “  What  you  tell  me  of  what  is  said  against  you 
does  not  surprise  me.  I  have  heard  it  all.  I  believe 
all  the  devils  of  Brussels  and  Liege  are  at  work  against 
you.”  However,  a  great  joy  made  up  for  all  the  worry. 
In  1864  her  younger  son  was  married.  The  Mother 
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Marie  de  Jesus  was  present  at  the  wedding.  It  was  the 
last  time  she  appeared  in  the  world.  Henceforth  she 
lived  in  her  dear  retreat,  and  there  was  an  end  to  the 
painful  struggle  between  her  duty  as  a  mother  and  her 
duty  as  a  nun. 

III. 

The  Convent  of  the  Rue  Vaugirard  saw  many  years 
of  great  religious  fervour  and  utter  forgetfulness  of  the 
world.  The  foundress,  relieved  of  her  anxieties  about 
her  sons,  gave  the  example  of  joyous  devotion.  “  It 
was  the  golden  age  of  the  institute,”  says  the  biographer. 
“  The  soul  of  the  foundress  animated  her  little  flock.” 
She  exercised  her  influence  not  only  on  her  nuns,  but  on 
those  who  came  to  the  convent  for  a  visit,  who  merely 
saw  her  passing  through  the  lobbies.  “  She  gave  God 
to  the  souls,”  writes  one  of  those  who  met  her  in  those 
days.  Full  of  austerity  for  herself,  she  seemed  not  to 
know  what  fatigue  was,  and  at  the  end  of  one  of  her 
busy  days  she  would  attend  to  the  sick,  or  spend  part  of 
the  night  in  prayer.  She  was  most  cheerful  at  recreation 
time,  and  made  her  companions  laugh,  and  joined  in  the 
laughter  with  hearty  appreciation  of  any  comic  incident. 

Her  daughters  were  thoroughly  happy  in  their  re¬ 
ligious  life.  Marguerite  took  the  name  of  Marie  de 
Sainte  Julienne.  She  made  her  novitiate  in  Toulouse, 
where  a  new  community  was  started  under  Marie  de 
St.  Victor.  The  mother  and  her  two  daughters  did  not 
meet  often,  but  any  meeting  brought  joy  to  all  three. 

It  was  in  the  early  days  of  1858  that  the  Mother 
Marie  de  Jesus  met  the  Pere  Olivaint,  who  was  at  the 
time  at  the  head  of  the  Jesuit  school  of  Vaugirard. 
The  two  were  made  to  understand  one  another,  and  the 
Pere  Olivaint’s  pure-minded,  piety  went  to  the  foundress’s 
heart.  One  day  he  asked  her  if  her  little  sitting-room 
was  not  too  full  of  pretty  things  to  carry  out  the  idea  of 
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poverty.  The  pretty  things  were  soon  scattered  among 
the  several  convents  which  were  starting  under  the 
foundress’s  eyes.  The  two  young  nuns  who  were  told 
off  to  pack  and  send  off  the  pretty  statues  and  holy  pic¬ 
tures  carried  out  their  task  with  peals  of  laughter. 

La  Mere  Marie  de  Jesus  kept  in  the  convent  the 
energy  which  had  distinguished  her  in  the  world.  She 
used  to  say,  “  Let  us  take  as  a  rule  that  a  work  begun 
for  God  must  be  ended  at  whatever  cost,  and  let  us  say, 
‘I  will  it!”’. 

After  the  foundations  of  Strasbourg,  Paris,  Toulouse, 
a  convent  was  started  in  London.  The  foundress  sent 
her  eldest  daughter  to  London.  It  was  a  great  sacrifice, 
all  the  more  that  Marie  de  St.  Victor’s  health  was  failing. 
She  made  the  London  convent  a  success,  and  then  her 
mother  took  her  to  Rome,  where  she  went  in  1863  to 
ask  the  Pope’s  approbation  of  the  rules  of  the  new 
Order. 

The  foundress,  Marie  de  St.  Victor,  and  another 
sister  settled  in  a  small  apartment  in  Rome,  where  they 
tried  to  carry  out  their  rule  as  if  they  were  in  one  of  their 
convents.  “  I  am  everything  here,”  wrote  Marie  de 
Jesus  to  her  younger  daughter,  “purser,  assistant,  secre¬ 
tary.  I  argue,  I  explain,  and  I  don’t  do  much.  We 
manage  our  own  housekeeping  ourselves.  Yesterday  I 
scrubbed  the  little  press  where  we  keep  our  provisions, 
I  also  went  down  on  my  knees  for  two  hours  to  wash 
the  floor.  Mother  Marie  de  St.  Victor  looks  after  the 
stove,  the  candlesticks,  the  lamp,  and  the  modest  little 
room  where  we  receive  priests  and  prelates.  Mother 
Marie  de  St.  Jean  attends  to  the  table  for  dinner  and 
supper,  gives  out  the  linen  to  be  washed.  As  you  see, 
we  each  have  our  duty.” 

The  Pope  received  them  very  kindly,  and  the  Mere 
Marie  de  Jesus  presented  her  eldest  daughter,  whom  he 
had  urged  so  long  ago  to  become  a  saint. 
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After  several  months  of  unavoidable  delays,  the  rule 
was  approved  of  (27  June,  1864).  This  was  joyful  news 
to  the  Soeurs  de  Marie  Reparatrice.  The  head  house 
of  the  Order  was  established  in  Rome  (1865),  and  other 
convents  were  opened.  One  in  Liege,  where  the  bishop 
who  had  been  so  hostile  to  Madame  d’Houghvorst’s 
departure  welcomed  her  back  with  great  pleasure.  A 
convent  was  opened  at  the  Mauritius.  It  was  the  third 
foundation  in  the  East.  A  convent  was  opened  at  Le 
Mans  (1871),  another  at  Pau  (1873).  The  more  the 
Order  extended,  the  fuller  were  the  foundress’s  many 
duties  and  occupations.  Her  correspondence  took  up  a 
great  deal  of  her  time.  Her  letters  to  her  two  daughters 
are  attractive  by  their  simplicity  and  their  good  sense,  as 
well  as  by  the  deep  affection  they  breathe. 

To  her  younger  daughter,  on  the  eve  of  going  into 
retreat  (1863),  she  wrote:  “What  shall  I  say,  in  the 
name  of  the  beloved  Master,  so  that  your  soul,  which  is 
doubly  dear  to  me,  should  remain  always,  always  very 
near  to  Him  ?  First,  I  would  like  you  not  to  show  so 
plainly  you  are  vexed  when  something  happens  contrary  to 
your  wishes.  One  sees  it  at  once  by  the  expression  of 
your  face,  or  by  your  answer.  When  you  are  ill,  I  wish 
you  would  allow  yourself  to  be  nursed,  and  put  aside 
that  look  of  dissatisfaction  when  something  is  done  to 
relieve  you,  or  when  one  imposes  some  exception  useful 
or  necessary  to  your  health.  That  is  what  I  want  to 
change  in  you.  It  is  not  difficult/and  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  for  you  to  be  discouraged  or  sad  ;  that  I  won’t  allow. 
There  must  be  no  shadow,  no  fear  on  your  soul ;  that  is 
forbidden.” 

Another  time  she  returns  to  the  subject  of  health 
(June,  1866) :  “  I  hope,  dear  child,  you  are  well  in  health, 
and  not  tiring  yourself ;  because  if,  as  you  say,  you  have 
not  entered  religion  to  be  served,  but  to  serve,  you  have 
not  entered  it  to  be  ill,  which  means  being  much  more 
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attended  to,  but  to  serve  our  Lord.  Ask,  therefore,  not 
to  be  ill.  It  is  an  act  of  charity  you  make  for  others,  and 
for  yourself  an  act  of  dependence  and  of  humility.  T  o  her 
elder  daughter,  after  she  entered  (December,  1858),  she 
wrote  that  she  “would  not  forget  her  little  Pia” — that 
was  her  pet  name  for  her — even  when  she  was  doubly 
dear  to  her  as  Marie  de  St.  Victor.  She  tells  her  she  is 
praying  for  her,  and  adds  :  “  Take  care  not  to  catch  cold, 
and  take  care  to  eat.  Take  care  of  your  digestion  ;  at 
your  age  it  is  necessary ;  and  remember  it  is  my  will.” 

She  wrote  to  her  again  that  while  parted  in  space, 
their  love  met  in  the  same  spot.  “Your  soul  and  mine 
are  one,  and  we  love  together  the  Master,  however  far 
we  may  be  one  from  the  other.  This  thought  is  sweet 
to  me.  When  I  feel  that  I  have  not  the  strength  to 
love,  when  I  cannot  make  a  sacrifice  or  bear  pain,  I 
think  my  daughter,  the  daughter  of  my  heart  and  soul, 
is  there  to  give  Jesus  what  I  cannot  give.  You  ask  me 
for  a  letter,  my  dear  little  one,  and  I  have  sent  you  one 
of  my  sweetest  thoughts.” 

She  wrote  to  her  about  humility  (January,  1862)  : 
“  What  I  recommend  you  is  to  be  humble,  while  daring 
all  for  God.  Humility  must  never  make  you  say,  ‘  I 
don’t  dare  to  do  that  ;  I  am  not  capable  of  that  ;  it  is 
for  more  holy  souls  ’.  Now,  I  won’t  have  those 
phrases  ;  I  won’t  have  that  humility.  I  have  no  use  for 
humble  rags.  I  want  a  true  humility,  which  owns  its 
weakness,  and  yet,  meeting  an  obstacle  on  the  way, 
says,  ‘  Let  me  pass  ;  I  am  going  to  God  ’.” 

She  gave  as  much  of  her  heart  to  her  religious 
daughters  as  to  her  Pia  and  Marguy.  She  had  no  fa¬ 
vourites.  What  she  asked  from  her  nuns  was  confid¬ 
ence  and  love  of  God.  She  could  not  bear  affectation, 
and  she  wanted  her  daughters  to  open  their  hearts  to 
her.  “  I  cannot  bear  cold,”  she  wrote  ;  “  it  hurts  me  in 
every  way.” 
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To  one  nun  who  was  tormented  by  scruples  she 
wrote  :  “  As  to  your  examination,  don’t  look  out  for 
more  faults  than  you  have.  Every  day  there  are  some  ; 
but,  trying  as  you  do  to  lead  a  perfect  and  holy  life, 
don’t  be  surprised  if  you  have  no  very  striking  fault. 
Tell  our  Lord  that  you  are  humbled  by  not  finding 
anything  ;  ask  Him  to  show  you,  and  remain  in  peace. 
We  must  never  trouble  about  the  things  we  do  with  a 
right  intention  and  perfect  goodwill.  Go  forward  and 
leave  all  to  our  Lord.  Go  your  way  without  being 
afraid  of  a  little  wetting,  as  long  as  you  cross  the  torrent 
— that’s  the  essential.” 

“  I  like  the  word  of  St.  Philip  Neri.  When 
someone  said  to  him,  Do  this,  Ask  that,  Say  this,  Come 
here,  he  would  answer,  And  then,  after  ?  I  say,  as  he 
did — and  after,  shall  I  have  heaven  ?  If  the  answer  is 
yes,  I  am  ready  to  do  anything  ;  if  not,  I  remain  quiet 
and  let  the  Master  do  all.” 

(October,  1864.)  “  I  am  happy,  very  happy,  dear 

child,  that  your  soul  has  found  peace  and  life.  Those 
are  two  great  graces  ;  keep  them  well  ;  be  faithful. 
Sometimes  we  have  long  to  wait.  Sometimes  we  have 
to  be  broken,  crushed,  because  the  Master  wants  a  new 
life.  .  .  .  Oh,  dear  child,  the  Master’s  Cross !  We 
must  let  Him  plant  it  where  He  wills  and  as  He  wills.” 

(September,  1863.)  “To  live,  we  must  die.  That 
is  a  strange  word,  dear  child,  but  a  true  word.  More 
you  are  dead  to  all,  more  you  will  find  life.  .  .  .  While 
you  suffer,  be  joyful,  because  the  Master  has  chosen  you 
to  live  eternally,  and  to  die  on  earth  in  order  to  live  in 
heaven.” 

(November,  1870.)  “Happily,  pain  counts  for  a 
good  deal  in  buying  the  repose  of  our  future  life,  because 
as  life  is  sorrow  and  cross,  we  would  be  very  poor  if  we 
were  to  pay  with  joy,  with  consolation,  or  with  repose. 
We  must  walk  without  looking  where  we  step,  without 
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trying  to  avoid  the  difficult  places  where  we  feel  our 
heart  will  be  tortured.  Our  Lord  will  find  the  parts  of 
our  heart  which  have  been  torn  by  thorns  or  crushed  by 
stones.  I  say  that  after  much  pain  we  reach  a  state 
where  all  is  dead  in  us  except  the  heart.  In  time  of 
trial  we  must  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that 
our  will  prays,  and  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  because 
we  love  Him.” 

The  words  of  consolation  Marie  de  Jesus  was  re¬ 
peating  to  those  who  looked  to  her  for  help  were  often 
spoken  with  a  heart-broken  feeling. 

Her  two  daughters  were  to  die  a  lingering  death 
under  her  eyes.  The  youngest,  the  bright  little  ray  of 
sunshine,  her  mother’s  flower,  faded  first.  She  sent  her 
to  Toulouse  in  the  hope  that  the  mild  climate  would  have 
a  beneficial  effect.  The  change  was  useless.  The 
foundress  wrote  to  one  of  her  nuns,  who  was  a  mother 
also  :  “  My  dear  child,  why  have  we  brought  a  mother’s 
heart  into  religious  life  ?  When  I  make  the  question  I 
find  the  answer — to  suffer  alone  without  being  under¬ 
stood  or  comforted  by  any  creature.  It  is  a  secret 
between  God  and  us.” 

She  brought  back  Marie  de  Sainte  Julienne  to  Paris. 
Father  Olivaint  assisted  the  happy  dying  girl.  All  her 
anxiety  was  that  her  mother  and  her  sister  should  not 
cry.  She  died  on  23  January,  1867.  God  alone  knew 
what  her  loss  meant  to  her  mother.  “  God  knows  what 
our  mother’s  heart  can  bear  in  secret  and  in  silence,”  she 
wrote  after  losing-  her  little  daughter. 

OO  f 

The  illness  of  the  elder  daughter  was  to  be  much 
longer.  She  was  cruelly  attacked  by  spine  disease  for 
seven  long  years,  and  the  mother  had  to  watch  the 
agony  of  the  being  she  loved  so  dearly.  Her  own  health 
gave  way  under  the  strain. 

However,  there  were  intervals  when  mother  and 
daughter  improved,  and  both  returned  with  joy  to  their 
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work.  Anxiety  for  her  daughter  did  not  interfere  with 
the  Mere  Marie  de  Jesus’  attention  to  her  duty  to  her 
many  daughters,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  better  she 
would  go  from  convent  to  convent.  Sometimes  she 
found  new  troubles  of  a  different  kind  awaiting  her.  A 
local  Superior  at  Tournai  caused  a  good  deal  of  pain  and 
brought  estrangement  between  the  Mere  Marie  de  Jesus 
and  an  old  friend  of  hers. 

However,  those  were  passing  clouds,  and  she  was 
always  ready  to  forgive  once  the  misunderstanding  was 
over. 

The  doctors  prescribed  for  Marie  de  St.  Victor  a 
cure  at  Plombieres,  which  aggravated  her  sufferings. 
“  Those  six  weeks  at  Plombieres,”  said  the  poor  mother, 
“  remain  in  my  memory  among  the  most  painful  of  my 
life” 

The  Pere  Olivaint  tried  to  cheer  the  mother  and 
daughter  in  that  time  of  trial.  His  letters  are  full  of 
kindliness  and  courage.  He  could  not  bear  to  see  the 
strong-minded  woman  breaking  down  under  the  load  of 
anxiety.  Once  she  wrote  to  him  quoting  Job.  “  Oh,  do 
not  speak  like  Job,”  he  answered  ;  “Job  did  not  know 
Christ.” 

Her  daughter  grew  a  little  better,  and  the  Mother 
General  hurried  to  Rome,  where  there  was  great  delay 
in  preparing  the  new  convent  that  was  to  be  opened  at 
St.  Isidore.  She  threw  herself  into  the  work  with  the 
energy  of  her  young  days.  Within  two  months  all  was 
ready.  The  Mother  General  had  given  the  example  of 
not  sparing  herself.  Once,  Monseigneur  de  Merode 
came  to  see  her ;  he  found  her,  broom  in  hand,  covered 
with  a  big  apron,  sweeping  the  doorsteps.  She  put  the 
broom  in  the  corner  and  invited  the  prelate  to  the  con¬ 
vent  parlour  with  her  usual  calm  dignity. 

The  last  years  of  the  Mere  Marie  de  Jesus  were  full 
of  sorrow.  There  was  the  patriotic  anxiety  and  sorrow 
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of  the  Franco-German  war,  the  anxious  thought  of  her 
daughters  shut  up  in  Paris,  the  Commune  and  the  cruel 
death  of  the  Pere  Olivaint.  The  following  year  she 
arrived  from  Rome  in  order  to  be  present  at  her 
daughter’s  death,  after  her  long  martyrdom  (1873). 
When  she  saw  her  on  her  death-bed  she  burst  out  crying. 
It  was  the  first  time  she  had  allowed  her  grief  to  be  seen. 
But  she  soon  conquered  her  momentary  weakness,  and 
acted  with  her  usual  composure. 

But  when  she  was  to  face  death  in  her  turn,  it  was 
with  joy  she  welcomed  the  end  of  her  sufferings  on 
earth. 

In  her  last  visits  to  her  convents,  the  nuns  were 
struck  by  the  peace  and  calm  which  accompanied  the 
Mother  General’s  increasing  weakness.  “  Nothing 
seems  to  disturb  her  interior  peace,”  wrote  one  of  the 
daughters  from  Pau.  “  I  am  afraid  God  is  going  to  take 
her  from  us  soon.” 

She  had  more  troubles  to  bear  before  the  end  came. 
She  lost  her  two  brothers  within  a  very  short  time. 
She  had  been  very  much  attached  to  them,  and  had 
found  in  the  elder  a  friend  and  adviser  in  all  the  difficult 
hours  of  life. 

A  convent  of  Marie  Rdparatrice  had  been  started  in 
Wexford  in  1870.  There  was  some  friction  between 
the  nuns.  A  few  remained  and  started  another  Order. 
The  Superior  at  Wexford,  who  had  been  a  great  friend 
of  the  foundress,  came  back  to  her.  It  was  a  sorrow, 
but  she  had  only  words  of  consolation  for  the  nuns  ^ho 
returned,  and  no  blame  for  the  seceders.  Another 
scission  took  place  in  the  east.  After  many  efforts  to 
bring  back  peace  in  the  work  carried  on  by  Sisters  of 
Marie  Rdparatrice  at  Madura,  one-third  of  the  nuns  re¬ 
turned  to  Europe  to  their  Order  and  two-thirds  started 
an  independent  institute  of  their  own. 

She  left  Rome  on  her  way  back  to  France,  but  she 
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felt  so  ill  that  she  had  to  stop  in  Florence.  Her  son 
Adrien  accompanied  her  from  Rome,  and  he  remained 
with  her  in  Florence  during  her  last  days.  Her  death 
was  so  peaceful  that  she  seemed  to  go  to  sleep  (22  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1878).  Her  other  son  arrived  too  late  to  find  his 
mother.  His  grief  proved  what  had  been  the  influence 
of  the  mother  from  whom  he  had  so  grieved  to  be 
parted. 

After  the  death  of  their  foundress,  the  sisters  of 
Marie  Reparatrice  felt  as  if  they  lost  their  guide  and 
consoler.  But  she  had  shown  by  her  example  what 
her  daughters  were  to  carry  out,  and  each  strove  to  do 
as  well  as  if  she  were  on  the  spot  to  encourage  and  to 
advise.  New  houses  were  started  in  Spain,  in  Ireland, 
soon  after  the  death  of  Mere  Marie  de  J6sus,  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  Her  biographer  says  that  “no  foundation  was 
more  consoling  than  that  of  Jerusalem”.  We  can 
imagine  how  much  Mere  Marie  de  Jesus  would  have 
enjoyed  the  thought  that  her  daughters  were  watching 
and  praying  on  the  holy  ground  where  our  Lord  prayed 
and  watched  for  us,  who  so  often  forget  Him  in  the  dis¬ 
tractions  and  turmoil  of  this  life.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  a 
consoling  thought  to  know  there  are  faithful  souls  who 
do  not  forget  Him,  but  give  up  their  lives  as  a  holy 
offering  in  reparation  for  all  we  leave  undone  ? 

As  this  very  imperfect  sketch  of  a  great  religious  is 
finished,  like  a  blessing  from  a  better  world  comes  a 
greeting  from  the  convent  of  Marie  Reparatrice  with  a 
n^essage  in  olive  wood  from  Gethsemane  sent  by  an 
Irish  nun,  who  prays  for  Ireland  within  a  few  steps  of 
Calvary. 


PAULINE  DE  LA  FERRONNAYS  AND  HER 

FAMILY. 

I. 

“  A  Sister’s  Tale,”  is  one  of  the  rare  books  that  one 
can  take  up  with  renewed  interest  after  twenty  years, 
and  re-read  from  beginning  to  end  with  the  same  old 
regret  that  when  one  comes  to  the  last  of  the  nine  hun¬ 
dred  closely  written  pages,  there  is  not  another  volume 
to  keep  us  in  the  company  of  the  brothers  and  sisters, 
whom  Pauline  de  la  Ferronnays  loved  so  tenderly  and 
who  owe  to  her  faithful  and  gifted  pen  to  live  a  life 
that  will  only  cease  when  the  French  language  is  for¬ 
gotten.  As  long  as  French  prose  can  charm  its  readers, 
“A  Sister’s  Tale,”  will  be  enjoyed  with  emotion  and 
delight. 

Albert  de  la  Ferronnays  and  Alexandrine,  Eugenie 
and  Pauline,  Fernand  and  Olga,  how  well  we  know  them 
and  how  we  understand  the  joys  and  the  sorrows,  the 
happy  sunlit  hours,  love’s  dawn,  and  love’s  fears,  the 
misunderstandings  and  the  reconciliations,  that  make  up 
one  of  the  most  delicious  love  tales,  where  thoughts  qf 
Divine  Love  are  so  mingled  with  human  love,  that  thp 
love  poem  begins  with  a  prayer,  and  the  tragic  day  tlmt 
parts  Albert  and  Alexandrine  on  earth  only  brings  tj^ir 
souls  nearer  to  God.  Out  of  broken  hearts  rises  a  nWe 
joyous  anthem  of  praise  than  on  the  unclouded  morning 
that  witnessed  the  realization  of  their  fondest  hopes  of 
earthly  happiness. 

The  love  tale  is  all  real,  the  romance  was  lived  by 
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men  and  women,  young  and  attractive,  who  charm  us 
by  their  simplicity  and  their  liveliness,  their  joys  and 
their  griefs,  until  they  become  as  part  of  our  very  lives. 
Each  individual  reader  feels  that  of  all  the  group,  Alex¬ 
andrine  or  Eugenie,  or  Olga  or  the  mother  Pauline  loved 
so  dearly,  is  the  heroine  of  all  the  many  lovable  figures 
to  be  met  in  the  living  pages  to  whom  one’s  memory 
will  cling,  and  whose  example  will  be  a  help  in  difficult 
hours. 

Le  Comte  de  la  Ferronnays  and  Marie  Charlotte  de 
Monsoreau  were  married  in  1802  at  Clagenfurth,  in 
Carinthia,  where  their  fathers  were  attached  to  the  army 
of  the  Prince  de  Conde.  They  went  through  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  emigration  with  courage  and  cheerfulness, 
and  their  daughter  claims  that  if  emigration  was  “a 
political  fault,”  it  was  redeemed  by  many  virtues.  Cha¬ 
teaubriand,  in  his  “  Memoirs  d’Outre  Tombe,”  pays  tri¬ 
bute  to  M.  de  la  Ferronnays,  his  comrade  in  the  lutile 
campaigns,  of  which  he  described  so  vividly  the  miseries  : 
“  Everyone  respects  my  noble  colleague  and  friend,  and 
no  one  hates  him  because  his  character  and  mind  are  up¬ 
right  and  tolerant”.  His  wife  was  worthy  of  him  and  a 
“  singularly  perfect  wife  and  mother  ”.  They  had  eleven 
children.  Four  died  in  infancy.  Charles  was  the  eldest 
of  the  survivors.  Pauline  was  born  in  1808  in  London. 
Albert  and  Fernand  were  the  next  boys,  then  came 
Eugenie,  Olga  and  Albertine.  With  so  many  children 
and  restricted  means,  the  mother  of  the  family  deserved 
all  credit  in  remaining  cheerful  in  the  midst  of  privation. 
The  father  taught  his  children  not  to  depend  for  happi¬ 
ness  on  outward  circumstances,  but  to  bear  poverty  as 
cheerily  as  good  fortune,  when  it  smiled. 

The  family  returned  to  France  with  the  Restora¬ 
tion.  In  1819,  M.  de  la  Ferronnays  was  appointed 
French  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg.  There  Pauline 
says  the  happiest  of  their  young  days  were  spent.  She 
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recalled  in  later  years  her  Russian  experiences  in  her 
novel  “Fleurange”.  Her  father  retained  his  post  for 
eight  years.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  his  successor  showed  him  the  same 
favour. 

He  returned  to  France  in  1827,  and  became  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  much  against  his  inclination.  He 
pleaded  his  ignorance  of  politics  and  his  unfitness  for  the 
post.  But  the  King  insisted. 

Pauline  de  la  Ferronnays  was  nineteen  and  she  fully 
enjoyed  the  brilliant  society  opening  to  her.  She  had 
artistic  tastes  and  took  a  keen  interest  in  conversations 
on  these  topics.  But  religion  had  the  first  place  in  her 
heart  in  youth  as  in  old  age.  Mrs.  Bishop,  in  her  bio¬ 
graphy,  “  A  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Augustus  Craven,”  de¬ 
scribes  her  as  small  with  “large  dark  eyes  .  .  .  the 
dominant  charm  of  her  countenance.  Her  smile  was 
sweet,  but  it  showed  a  hint  of  satire  when  her  good 
sense  was  offended.  .  .  .  The  carriage  of  her  head,  the 
grace  of  her  pose  and  gesture  were  characteristic.”  She 
had  a  beautiful  voice,  “a  golden  voice,”  writes  her  bio¬ 
grapher  and  friend.  “Its  modulations  were  accordant 
with  her  words — indignant,  sympathetic  or  severe — 
with  changes  that  exactly  suited  her  meaning.”  She 
spoke  with  equal  facility  English  and  Italian,  without 
losing  her  charming  French  diction.  Conversation  with 
her  was  “a  fine  art”.  “Her  brothers  and  sisters 
thought  of  her  as  of  a  wise  oracle  on  all  mundane  sub¬ 
jects,  until  they  had  tasted  the  world  for  themselves, 
and  then  she  became  their  tender  confidante.” 

M.  de  la  Ferronnays  resigned  his  Ministry  in  1828. 
An  attack  of  illness  warned  him  that  he  must  take  rest. 
He  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  absolutist  spirit  of  the 
Government.  He  was  a  Royalist  with  liberal  tenden¬ 
cies,  and  did  not  approve  the  policy  which  brought  about 
the  overthrow  of  Charles  X.  He  went  to  Italy  in  1829 
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for  his  health,  and  when  travelling  in  Northern  Italy  was 
nominated  Ambassador  to  Rome. 

“  As  I  look  back  to  that  first  year  we  spent  in  Italy,” 
writes  Pauline,  “  it  appears  to  be  radiant  with  enjoyment 
and  delight.” 

She  loves  to  recall  in  “A  Sister’s  Tale,”  her  first 
visit  to  Rome,  and  the  days  passed  at  the  Palazzo 
Simonetti,  then  occupied  by  the  French  Embassy.  She 
describes  the  delight  of  the  happy  three  months  spent  in 
Rome  with  her  parents,  with  Eugenie,  then  for  the  first 
time  free  from  schoolroom  rule,  with  Albert  and  Charles, 
the  elder  brother,  and  his  young  wife.  It  is  at  that 
happy  time  the  “Sister’s  Tale”  begins.  In  July,  1830, 
they  went  to  Naples.  They  were  scarcely  settled,  when 
the  Revolution  of  1830  broke  out  in  Paris  and  brought 
about  a  change  of  dynasty.  M.  de  la  Ferronnays  re¬ 
signed  his  post  of  Ambassador.  With  his  daughter-in- 
law  and  his  eldest  daughter  he  went  to  Rome  to  settle 
his  affairs. 

“  Again  after  that  short  interval  of  three  weeks,” 
writes  Pauline,  “we  beheld  our  home  in  the  Palazzo 
Simonetti,  now  half  furnished  and  dismantled,  and  filled 
with  packages  lying  about  in  sad  confusion.  Some  fine 
horses  and  an  open  carriage  which  had  been  sent  from 
Vienna  for  my  father  were  to  be  sold  on  the  morrow. 
We  took  our  first  and  our  last  drive  in  it  round  the  walls 
of  Rome.  That  evening  was  melancholy.  I  regretted 
Rome  exceedingly,  and,  even  more,  the  pleasant  kind  of 
life  which  I  had  led  since  my  childhood,  and  which  was 
then  at  an  end  for  me.  But  I  was  not  sad  for  long. 
My  father  had  so  accustomed  us  to  the  idea  that  the 
position  in  which  we  had  lived,  and  its  most  brilliant  ac¬ 
cessories,  depended  on  circumstances  which  might  change 
any  day  that  when  the  day  came  I  felt  as  if  I  had  always 
expected  it.  I  soon  recovered  my  spirits  and  my  resolu¬ 
tion  to  bear  this  reverse  of  fortune  with  firmness.  I 
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determined  not  to  increase  my  father’s  sadness  by  my 
own.  He,  indeed,  suffered  on  our  account  rather  than 
on  his  own,  and  for  France  even  more  than  for  himself, 
or  for  us. 

“  I  returned  to  Naples  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
delighted  to  rejoin  my  mother  and  Eugenie,  whom  we 
found  established  at  Castellamare,  in  a  little  villa  which  I 
believe  had  been  lent  to  us  for  a  time.  It  was  not  really 
uglier  then  many  others,  but  it  seemed  to  us  very  dilapi¬ 
dated  and  wretched,  and  a  complete  contrast  to  the  home 
we  had  left.  The  little  room  which  I  shared  with 
Eugenie  and  Emma  was  especially  miserable,  but  it  had 
so  beautiful  an  outlook  that  I  could  not  be  unhappy  in 
it.  Nor  were  we  unhappy.  On  the  same  story  was  a 
gallery  quite  unfurnished,  but  from  its  many  windows  we 
could  see  the  bay  and  the  mountains  of  Castellamare. 
We  all  brought  our  chairs  and  tables  there,  Emma, 
Charles,  Albert,  Eugenie  and  I,  and  we  passed  our 
mornings  in  reading,  writing,  talking  and  much  laughter, 
notwithstanding  the  serious  forecasts  of  the  future  of 
which  we  often  spoke.  We  could  not  imagine  what 
would  happen  to  us.  We  fancied  we  might  find  our¬ 
selves  in  the  same  extreme  poverty  which  our  parents 
had  borne  during  the  emigration,  and  we  made  plans 
accordingly.  Eugenie  said  that  she  could  teach  music, 
and  I  thought  that  I  might  be  nursery  governess  to  very 
young  children.” 

Things  turned  out  differently  from  the  expectations 
of  the  young  philosophers.  Their  father  was  not  ruined, 
and  retained  modest  means.  They  were  able  to  enter 
into  the  social  life  of  Neapolitan  society,  where  Pauline 
and  Eugenie  were  great  favourites.  They  danced, 
they  sang,  they  acted  at  private  theatricals.  Eugenie 
took  her  share  in  these  amusements.  In  later  years 
she  used  to  speak  remorsefully  of  the  gaieties  of  those 
days.  “  I  was  and  am  less  scrupulous,”  owns  Pauline, 
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“and  I  love  to  recall  that  time.”  They  were  happy 
and  light-hearted.  The  two  sisters  loved  to  be  together. 
Pauline  describes  afternoon  walks  with  Eugenie  in  a 
friend’s  garden,  when  they  picked  the  flowers  they  were 
to  wear  in  the  evening.  “We  spoke  often  of  God  and 
of  another  life.  It  is  pleasant  to  -think  that  those  sub¬ 
jects  were  never  long  out  of  our  talk,  although  we  also 
discussed  the  pleasure  we  enjoyed  the  day  before  or  the 
pleasure  we  expected  to  enjoy  from  the  party  we  were 
going  to  that  night.” 

While  the  change  in  their  father’s  fortune  did  not 
ruffle  the  girls’  happy  days,  it  brought  a  sad  change  to 
their  brothers.  Charles  gave  his  demission  from  the 
army,  and  it  was  a  great  blow  to  him  to  give  up  a 
career  he  loved.  Albert  had  intended  to  enter  diplo¬ 
matic  life.  He  had  been  an  attach^  in  his  father’s 
short-lived  embassy.  He  saw  an  end  of  these  hopes. 
He  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  in  consequence  of 
ill-health  his  education  had  been  neglected.  His  father 
“  was  somewhat  impatient  of  the  ill-health  which  had 
impeded  his  son’s  education.  He  disliked  all  that  to 
him  seemed  sentimental  and  exaggerated  in  any  of  his 
children  ;  and  not  until  later  did  he  sympathize  with 
their  fervent  piety  and  their  habitual  existence  in  regions 
higher  than  those  of  ordinary  life.” 

A  clever  young  Frenchman,  M.  Rio,  who  was  very 
much  attached  to  the  Ferronnays,  throws  supplementary 
light  on  Albert’s  character  at  that  time.  “A  great  trial 
and  a  great  shock  were  required  to  reveal  the  treasures 
latent  in  his  soul,  treasures  of  affection,  of  intellect  and 
of  pious  resignation.  Dating  from  the  catastrophe 
which  cast  his  family  down  from  the  highest  diplomatic 
rank,  his  correspondence,  which  had  been  superficial  and 
purposeless,  became  serious.  He  profoundly  regretted 
his  inability  to  help  his  family.  He  was  eager  to  study 
and  to  work.”  He  found  in  M.  Rio  advice  and  encour- 
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agement.  With  his  father’s  permission,  and  to  his 
sisters’ regret,  he  left  Naples  and  went  through  Tuscany 
with  M.  Rio.  They  visited  the  historic  and  religious 
spots  of  the  region,  and  studied  its  history  and  its  litera¬ 
ture.  With  M.  Rio’s  help,  Albert  set  himself  to  study 
seriously,  and  showed  energy  and  perseverance.  “  Com¬ 
ing  back  to  Florence,”  says  Pauline,  “  he  made  a  retreat, 
after  which  he  went  to  Confession  and  Holy  Com¬ 
munion,  with  feelings  of  great  fervour,  and  from  that 
time  he  led  the  kind  of  life  he  never  gave  up  until  his 
death.” 

In  Florence,  he  met  Charles  de  Montalembert. 
Their  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  friendship,  which 
was  to  last  as  long  as  their  life.  Montalembert’s  ad¬ 
miration  for  Albert  de  la  Ferronnays’  high  moral  quali¬ 
ties  and  for  his  judgment  in  critical  hours  is  perhaps 
the  highest  compliment  paid  to  Pauline’s  brother. 

In  January,  1832,  Albert  and  Montalembert  started 
for  Rome,  and  there  Albert  met  Alexandrine,  “  the  true 
love  of  his  life  ”. 

Alexandrine  was  the  daughter  of  Comte  Alopeus,  a 
Swede  who  had  long  been  Russian  Minister  in  Berlin,  and 
of  Jeanne  de  Wenkstern,  whose  beauty  was  famous  even 
in  the  days  when  her  daughter  became  Pauline’s  friend. 
Alexandrine  was  born  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1808,  and 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  her  godfather,  although  she 
was  a  Lutheran  like  her  parents. 

Alexandrine  was  not  as  beautiful  as  her  mother,  but 
she  was  tall  and  graceful,  “  although  her  features  were 
less  perfect,  the  expression  of  her  eyes  lent  them  a 
charm  which  perhaps  more  than  her  mother’s  beauty 
remained  in  the  memory  of  those  who  met  her  She 
was  full  of  liveliness  and  originality.  She  enjoyed 
society  and  was  greatly  admired.  She  had  been  often 
asked  in  marriage,  but  she  had  always  refused.  Once 
in  Berlin  she  almost  felt  as  if  she  had  met  the  man  who 
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was  to  be  her  husband,  but  he  did  not  win  her  heart, 
and  she  was  determined  she  would  only  marry  a  man 
she  loved.  She  was  witty,  original,  with  hours  of  sad¬ 
ness.  She  was  greatly  interested  in  religious  questions, 
and  had  great  sympathy  with  the  Catholic  religion, 
which  her  mother  did  not  share.  In  1831,  the  Countess 
d’Alopeus  became  a  widow.  Alexandrine  was  intensely 
attached  to  her  father,  and  felt  his  loss  bitterly.  She 
had  several  brothers  to  whom  she  was  greatly  devoted, 
but  who  were  separated  from  their  mother  and  sister  by 
their  studies,  and  then  by  their  career.  Alexandrine  had 
no  sister  and  she  loved  Pauline  de  la  Ferronnays  as  soon 
as  ever  she  met  her.  The  Comtesse  d’Alopeus  went  to 
Rome  with  her  daughter  in  the  winter  of  1831.  She 
was  in  deep  mourning  and  did  not  go  out.  But  she 
received  the  friends  who  came  to  see  her. 

Alexandrine,  in  her  “  Histoire,”  notes  the  date  on 
which  she  first  met  Albert.  “  It  was  a  Tuesday  (the 
day  of  the  Guardian  Angels)  on  the  17th  January, 
1832  ” — by  the  way,  in  other  countries  the  feast  of  the 
Guardian  Angels  is  on  2  October — “  Albert  called  on 
my  mother,  and  I  was  downstairs  paying  a  visit  to  a 
friend,  who  was  staying  in  the  same  house  (la  casa 
Margherita)  and  I  talked  with  her  in  an  animated  way. 
I  went  up  long  after  I  was  told  that  Pauline  de  la  Fer¬ 
ronnays’  brother  was  upstairs.  Yet  I  wished  very  much 
to  meet  him.  I  went  up  at  last.  I  looked  at  him  care¬ 
lessly.  I  did  not  think  him  handsome,  but  I  noticed  the 
expression  in  his  eyes,  and  he  made  on  me  a  pleasant 
impression.  As  to  him,  he  told  me  that  that  first  meet¬ 
ing  decided  his  love  for  me  ;  he  told  his  friends  the  deep 
impression  he  felt.  They  laughed,  and  he  ceased  to 
speak  of  me. 

“  February  5th. — I  went  with  Mary  M.  (my  young 
neighbour)  to  hear  the  nuns  of  the  Convent  of  the 
Trinity  sing.  I  saw  M.  de  la  Ferronnays  kneeling  all 
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the  time.  He  interested  me,  and  I  felt  a  singular  con¬ 
fidence  in  him,  and  in  leaving  the  church,  I  found  myself 
near  him,  and  I  told  him  how  much  I  would  have  liked 
to  kneel  with  him,  and  if  I  had  been  with  his  sisters,  I 
should  have  done  so.  ‘  Then  why  not  do  it  at  once  ?  ’ 
he  said.  ‘  Why  this  human  respect  ?  ’  This  courage 
in  a  young  man  of  twenty,  who  knew  me  so  little,  pleased 
me.  No  man  had  ever  spoken  to  me  like  that.  As  we 
were  going  down  the  steps  of  the  church,  I  noticed  his 
face,  and  his  expression.  I  hoped  he  would  come  that 
evening.  He  came.” 

II. 

“A  Sister’s  Tale  ”  was  written  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  those  happy  days  in  Rome.  Pauline  used  Alex¬ 
andrine’s  papers  and  letters,  as  well  as  her  brother’s. 
She  only  comes  forward  herself  to  fill  any  gap  in  the 
tale.  She  lets  Alexandrine  speak  of  those  delicious 
early  meetings. 

Alexandrine  was  not  robust.  H  er  throat  was  delicate. 
One  day  she  was  ill.  “  I  saw  that  Albert  was  very 
anxious  about  my  health.  I  began  to  be  shy  with  him. 
He  came  often,  and  M.  Rio  also.  I  sang  before  them. 
They  were  both  madly  pleased,  especially  of  the  romance 
of  Moeris,  which  later  on  also  charmed  M.  De  Mont- 
alembert. 

“  I  sang  also  with  Albert.  I  admired  his  voice, 
beautiful  and  full,  strong  and  soft  at  the  same  time.  It 
resounded  in  my  heart,  but  I  did  not  think  I  loved  him 
as  yet.  I  did  not  love  him.  But  then  the  great  pleasure 
of  singing  with  him,  a  pleasure  I  yet  feel,  was  very 
strange.  He  made  fun  of  his  voice.  Did  he  ever  find 
anything  good  in  himself?  But  he  sang  simply  when  I 
asked  him,  without  attaching  any  importance  to  it.” 

“  February  24th. — We  went,  he  and  I,  with  my 
mother  and  M.  Rio  on  a  memorable  visit  to  the  villa 
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Pamphili ;  before  that  we  had  been  to  the  villa  Mattei. 
All  Albert  had  said  had  pleased  me,  but  at  the  villa  Pam¬ 
phili,  in  front  of  that  beautiful  view,  under  the  big  trees, 
we  walked  a  little  apart  from  my  mother  to  talk  without 
being  heard  of  that  sweet  sympathy  we  guessed  to  be 
ours!  We  spoke,  I  believe,  for  an  hour  of  religion,  of 
immortality,  of  death,  which  would  be  sweet  we  said  in 
that  beautiful  garden.  This  conversation,  so  different 
from  those  which  wearied  my  ears  in  the  world,  sank 
deep  into  my  heart.” 

“March  ist. — Once,  in  the  midst  of  the  follies  of 
Carnival,  on  the  Corso,  where  all  Rome  is  so  animated 
and  gay,  Albert  threw  me  an  immense  bunch  of  violets. 
It  pleased  me.  The  Corso  amused  me.  Albert  was 
so  skilled  in  throwing  me  flowers,  or  in  catching  those  I 
threw  to  him.” 

“  March  6th. — M.  De  Montalembert  came  to  see  us 
in  the  evening  for  the  first  time.  He  did  not  come  often. 
Albert  told  me  later  that  he  had  been  jealous  of  him 
also.  His  great  modesty  made  him  believe  that  another 
was  more  likely  to  please  than  he.  But  I,  even  in  those 
days,  preferred  to  see  Albert  than  the  other  two.” 

“March  31st. — Catiche  (a  niece  of  the  Countess 
d’Alopeus)  woke  me  early  to  say  M.  Rio  was  there  and 
begged  of  me  to  write  to  Albert,  who  was  very  ill  and  re¬ 
fused  to  see  a  doctor.  I  got  up  startled,  and  with  my 
mother’s  permission,  I  wrote  hurriedly  a  note  to  Albert 
begging  of  him  to  take  care  of  himself  for  the  sake  of  his 
family,  and  of  us  too.  The  next  day  he  was  worse,  but 
M.  Rio  called  in  the  evening  and  brought  me  a  note 
from  Albert  which  he  gave  me  somewhat  mysteriously, 
which  embarrassed  me.  I  took  it.  But  by  conscience  I 
read  it  at  once  so  that  my  mother  should  see  I  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  note  and  that  I  read  it.  I  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  read  it  alone  and  to  keep  secret  the  sweetness 
which  the  reading  caused  me. 
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“Here  is  the  note:  ‘No,  it  is  no  dream.  Since 
yesterday,  I  have  read  it  a  hundred  times  and  I  will 
read  it  again  each  morning  after  my  prayers.  .  .  .  Oh, 
how  obedient  I  will  be  now.  What  I  refused  my  two 
best  friends  a  word  from  you  was  enough  to  make  me 
consent.  Whence  comes  the  ascendancy  you  have  on 
me  ?  Will  no  one  have  on  you  the  necessary  influence 
to  guide  you  on  the  point  which  so  often  makes  you  sad 
and  dreamy  ?  Oh,  join  with  me  in  asking  the  Lord  this 
joy  which  gives  happiness.  How  good  you  are  to  pray 
for  me,  who  am  so  unworthy.  Oh,  yes,  do  pray  ;  I  have 
great  need  of  it. 

Albert.’ 

“  Oh,  my  God,  in  this  first  note  Thou  hast  seen  it — 
more  than  his  love,  he  expressed  the  wish  to  see  me  ac¬ 
quire  faith.  I  had  the  assurance  that  he  longed  to  see 
me  a  Catholic,  before  I  knew  what  his  feeling  towards 
me  was.” 

Alexandrine  was  touched  by  this  letter,  written  when 
he  was  so  ill,  but  dreaded  to  show  it  to  her  mother,  for 
fear  of  the  impression  made  on  her  by  the  religious  pas¬ 
sage.  She  put  off  showing  the  note  as  long  as  she 
could.  She  forgot  it  in  her  room.  When  at  last  she 
had  to  go  and  fetch  it,  she  tried  to  cut  out  the  religious 
passage.  In  doing  so  she  scratched  her  finger ;  blood  fell 
on  the  paper.  She  was  superstitious.  It  frightened  her. 

“  At  last  I  gave  the  note  to  my  mother,  praying  God 
that  she  would  pay  more  attention  to  the  beginning  than 
to  the  end.  That  is  what  did  happen.  She  only  re¬ 
marked  that  it  was  a  little  too  tender.” 

March  27th.  Albert  came  to  see  us ;  he  was 
cured,  and  so  happy  that  it  seemed  to  me  I  had  never 
seen  such  an  expression  of  joy,  although  he  tried  to  hide 
it.  I  did  not  forget  either  how  that  day  he  kissed  my 
mother’s  hand  and  mine,” 
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And  so  the  happy  days  went  on.  They  met  in  the 
world,  they  met  on  excursions  undertaken  with  friends. 
Once,  at  a  picnic  among  the  hills,  they  were  looking  at 
the  beautiful  view. 

“He  asked  me  to  call  him  my  brother.  I  did  it  ;  it 
was  sweet,  and  made  him  happy.  As  we  were  driving 
back  in  the  evening  the  night  was  beginning.  He  was 
sitting  opposite  me.  Lifting  his  eyes  to  the  magnificent 
sky  he  said  to  me  :  ‘  Let  us  thank  God  for  the  happiness 
you  gave  me  to-day  I  was  surprised.  Somebody  who 
until  then  had  only  heard  drawing-room  compliments 
was  bound  to  be.  .  .  .  But  I  admired  his  feeling,  and 
my  heart  rose  up  with  his  towards  God.  ...  I  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  think  I  would  have  loved  Albert,  even  if  he 
was  not  Pauline’s  brother,  but  I  was  thinking  also  that  I 
only  felt  friendship  for  him.” 

“Holy  Wednesday,  April  18th. — The  M.  took  me 
to  the  Sixtine  Chapel  to  hear  the  Miserere.  Albert 
came  with  us.  Hid  by  Miss  M.  I  knelt  without  being 
seen  by  his  aunt  (whose  criticism  I  feared)  and  I  believe  I 
thought  with  pleasure  that  perhaps  Albert  would  see  me.” 

Once  she  spoke  to  Albert  with  harshness  about  some¬ 
body  who  displeased  her.  “He  was  surprised  at  my 
impatience  and  told  me  his  sister  would  teach  me  gentle¬ 
ness,  she  was  so  gentle.”  To  be  found  fault  with  by 
one  who  loved  her  was  a  novelty  to  Alexandrine  and 
she  was  greatly  attracted  by  the  change  from  the  com¬ 
pliments  she  had  heard  from  former  admirers. 

One  day  they  were  at  St.  Peter’s,  and  a  gentleman 
gave  her  his  arm.  Albert  was  jealous.  “  I  guessed  he 
was  suffering.  .  .  .  That  day,  on  the  steps  of  St.  Peter’s, 
by  the  evening  light,  which  added  new  beauty  to  the 
beauty  around,  he  told  me  :  ‘  There  is  jealousy  in  friend¬ 
ship’.  Next  day,  on  these  same  steps,  he  said  to  me: 
‘  I  am  very  happy  ;  I  went  to  Holy  Communion  this 
morning,  and  I  love  you’.” 
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Alexandrine  and  her  mother  went  to  Naples.  Be¬ 
fore  they  entered  the  house,  Albert  was  at  the  door. 
“  I  was  joyous  to  see  him.  He  looked  enraptured.  He 
came  upstairs  with  us.  He  left  us  and  returned  with 
Pauline.  That  evening  I  wrote  in  my  diary  :  ‘  I  thank 
Thee,  my  God,  I  am  in  Naples,  and  I  have  seen  again 
Pauline  de  la  Ferronnays 

“  Next  day  I  saw  all  the  family,  and  got  acquainted 
with  those  whom  I  did  not  know.  I  had  only  seen 
Eugenie  at  thirteen  ;  I  found  her  very  beautiful  now.” 

There  were  delicious  walks  on  the  following  days. 
Alexandrine’s  mother  took  a  villa  not  far  from  the  villa 
where  the  Ferronnays  were  settled  down.  They  spent 
“  divine  hours  ”  together.  Pauline  showed  Alexandrine 
a  little  book  she  had  discovered,  where  Albert  wrote 
down  his  thoughts  and  copied  what  struck  him  in  the 
books  he  was  reading.  Alexandrine  found  in  every  line 
of  Albert — in  every  quotation — how  much  he  was  think¬ 
ing  about  her  and  how  deep  his  affection  was.  Pauline 
thought  she  would  be  less  indiscreet  by  reading  her 
brother’s  thoughts.  She  would  not  allow  Alexandrine 
to  touch  the  little  book.  But  that  was  too  much  to  ex¬ 
pect.  Alexandrine  got  hold  of  it  and  found  the  little 
bunch  of  flowers  tied  with  a  red  ribbon  which  she  had 
thrown  Albert  on  the  Corso. 

Side  by  side  with  confessions  of  his  love  and  happi¬ 
ness  were  thoughts  of  death.  Then,  again,  a  little  por¬ 
trait  of  her,  which  went  to  her  heart. 

“  What  pleasure  came  over  me  while  reading  the 
little  book.  I  did  not  hide  it  from  Pauline.  I  went 
away  better  pleased  than  I  came,  and  I  found  the  view 
more  lovely— the  incomparable  sea  and  sky.  I  had  a 
great  interior  joy  to  be  alive  and  to  be  where  I  was.  I 
felt  at  the  dawn  of  a  beautiful  day.” 

Albert  spent  his  days  as  lovers  do,  between  hope 
and  despair.  He  began  to  work  hard,  to  be  worthy 
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of  her.  He  studied  all  night.  He  wrote  her  love- 
letters.  Not  only  did  he  meet  her  at  all  the  parties 
where  she  went,  but  he  would  follow  her  carriage  on 
the  way  home,  so  as  to  see  her  white  dress  again,  and 
hiding  for  fear  the  manservant  on  the  box  seat  should 
notice  him.  Alexandrine  remarks  that  her  mother  was 
greatly  attracted  by  Albert.  She  felt  for  him  “  as  for 
a  son ”.  And  again  she  said  :  “He  has  a  heaven  in  his 
eyes 

Albert  was  afraid  to  speak  to  the  mother.  “  The 
dread  of  finding  her  stern  stopped  him  and  me  too.” 

“  Our  life  became  more  and  more  delicious.  Albert, 
more  certain  of  being  loved,  showed  that  charming  gaiety 
which  Pauline  had  spoken  of  to  me.  Our  house,  with¬ 
out  elegance,  and  with  only  a  fine  view  from  the  terrace, 
took  for  us  a  magical  charm.  We  preferred  it  to  his 
parents’  charming  villa  where  we  were  less  free  to  talk 
together.  But  I  liked  to  return  from  the  villa  because 
he  came  back  with  me.”  And  sometimes  they  took  the 
longer  way  home.  Not  always,  “for  £ear  one  should 
guess  why  I  chose  the  longer  way  ”. 

“We  spent  the  greater  part  of  our  evenings  on  the 
terrace.  It  was  enchanting!  The  two  gulfs,  the  two 
shores,  V  esuvius,  with  its  rivers  of  fire ;  a  starry  sky  ; 
an  air  full  of  perfume  ;  and,  with  all  that,  to  love !  to  love 
and  to  speak  of  God.” 

Alexandrine  felt  she  must  not  deceive  Albert,  that 
she  must  show  all  her  faults,  and  at  the  risk  of  losing  his 
love  showed  him  her  diary.  He  sat  up  all  night,  and 
next  day  she  only  met  him  at  the  theatre.  She  was 
terrified.  He  only  loved  her  more  for  her  confession. 
Then  to  try  him  further,  she  gave  him  another  book 
of  hers,  but  the  last  page  was  covered  with  a  white 
sheet  of  paper.  She  asked  him  not  to  try  and  read 
what  she  had  hidden.  He  went  away  for  some  days 
and  returned  the  book  to  Alexandrine.  He  was  sad. 
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He  confessed  he  had  read  what  she  had  hidden  so 
carefully. 

“  I  believe  I  love  Albert,”  was  the  secret.  She  was 
very  indignant  and  he  looked  so  miserable  that  she  very 
soon  forgave  him. 

“  Pauline  came  to  see  me.  She  told  me  Albert  had 
confessed  his  treason,  and  she  said  that  when  he  began, 
he  used  such  strong  terms  of  despair,  that  she  asked  him 
with  terror  had  he  dared  to  kiss  me !  And  in  his  turn, 
Albert  had  shrunk  with  terror  at  such  a  question.  He 
was  incapable  of  so  much  hardihood.” 

Montalembert,  to  whom  Albert  confessed  his  guilt, 
took  a  very  lenient  view  :  “  As  to  the  story  of  the  diary,” 
he  wrote,  “  I  don’t  blame  you,  and  I  don’t  believe  her 
anger  was  very  deep,  and  I  am  sure  there  was  not,  as 
you  say,  contempt  in  her  eyes.  One  does  not  put  a 
blank  sheet  of  paper  before  man  and  happiness,  when 
one  does  not  want  him  to  know.” 

The  two  families  moved  to  Castellamare  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Alexandrine  soon  forgot  her  indignation  against 
Albert.  At  a  ball,  Albert  and  another  dancer  quarrelled 
over  a  trifle.  Alexandrine  was  terrified  all  night. 
Would  they  fight  a  duel?  Next  day  at  a  picnic  she 
saw  the  two  men  walking  apart.  It  seemed  to  her  his 
father  was  anxious.  She  told  her  fears  to  Fernand, 
Albert’s  brother,  who  had  just  arrived.  She  had  never 
spoken  to  him  before,  but  Fernand  was  a  born  confidant 
and  she  told  him  her  fears  and  burst  out  crying.  Fern¬ 
and  tried  to  console  her  and  told  her  they  were  making 
it  up.  The  time  for  lunch  came  ;  Alexandrine  had  to 
go  with  the  tell-tale  tears  on  her  face.  Everyone  noticed 
her,  or  at  least  she  thought  so.  Fernand  brought  her 
good  news.  There  was  no  duel.  Albert  passed  near 
her  and  whispered  :  “  I  love  you  more  than  life  ”.  There 
was  a  dance  in  the  evening.  Albert  wished  her  to  dance 
with  the  enemy  of  the  night  before.  She  obeyed. 
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“What  were  my  feelings,”  she  wrote,  “in  thinking  that 
the  arm  which  made  me  dance  might  have  killed  my 
Albert.” 

After  this  there  was  no  more  concealment.  Alex¬ 
andrine’s  mother,  Albert’s  father  and  mother,  knew  of 
the  young  lovers’  feelings. 

“  Her  mother  knows  all.  If  you  knew  how  good 
and  tender  she  is,”  wrote  Albert  to  Montalembert,  add¬ 
ing  as  proof  that  we  are  never  happy  quite  in  this  world, 
“  I  have  the  mal  du  pays.  I  suffer  to  do  nothing  useful, 
I  would  love  to  make  myself  worthy  of  my  happiness.” 

“We  left  Castellamare  on  September  29th,”  writes 
Alexandrine.  “  I  don’t  know  why  before  leaving  I  began 
to  cry.  I  hid  it  from  others,  but  he  noticed  it.  His 
sympathy  was  sweet.  I  could  not  tell  him  what  made 
me  cry.  I  was  to  see  him  next  day. 

“  One  of  the  evenings  before  we  left,  we  were  to¬ 
gether  on  the  balcony  watching  the  sunset  on  the  sea. 
Mamma  was  not  even  in  the  room.  It  seemed  as  if  we 
were  alone  on  earth  with  God.  Albert  followed  the 
sun  with  ecstasy  and  said :  ‘  If  we  could  go  where  he 
goes !  One  feels  a  longing  to  follow  the  sun,  to  see  a 
new  country.’  I  am  sure  at  that  moment  he  would  have 
liked  to  die.  I  admired  his  enthusiasm,  but  I  only 
shared  a  small  part  of  it.  I  thought  more  of  him  ;  he 
more  of  heaven.  I  admired  heaven  through  him  ;  he 
rose  alone.  Oh,  after  moments  like  these  the  evening 
seemed  sanctified  with  a  calm  and  delicious  happiness. 
I  took  pains  about  my  dress  to  appear  a  little  prettier  in 
the  eyes  of  him  who  made  me  better.” 

On  their  return  to  Naples,  the  two  families  settled  in 
the  same  house.  Mme.  d’Alopeus  and  Alexandrine 
occupied  the  first  floor  ;  Albert’s  family  the  second  floor  ; 
Mme.  d’Alopeus  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  the  Prince 
Lapoukhyn,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  the  young 
peoples’  romance. 
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M.  de  la  Ferronnays  did  not  refuse  his  consent,  but 
he  insisted  that  Albert  should  go  away  for  a  time.  It 
was  decided  he  should  spend  the  winter  in  Rome,  and 
this  seemed  a  hard  decree.  “We  all  were  so  happy,” 
writes  Pauline,  “we  did  not  know  what  sorrow  was,  and 
we  found  the  least  trouble  heavy.  The  sentence  seemed 
to  us  hard,  and  all  except  Albert  were  inclined  to 
grumble.”  M.  de  la  Ferronnays  had  asked  the  young 
lovers  not  to  correspond.  They  were  honourably  keeping 
their  word.  But  Fernand  knew  how  Albert  was  longing 
for  a  line  from  Alexandrine.  “  He  was  unscrupulous,” 
says  Pauline,  “  when  it  was  a  question  of  giving  pleasure 
to  Albert.”  He  told  Alexandrine  that  Albert  asked  for 
a  line  from  her,  and  she  wrote  a  few  lines  saying  how 
she  loved  him,  and  begging  of  him  not  to  reply  to  her — 
but  to  tell  everything  to  Fernand.  It  was  the  only  in¬ 
fraction  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  Albert’s  father.  Was 
M.  de  la  Ferronnays  touched  by  the  lovers’  constancy  ? 
He  allowed  his  son  to  return  a  month  earlier  than  Alex¬ 
andrine  had  dared  hope.  “  Thank  God.  .  .  .  God  bless 
all,”  she  wrote  on  the  day  of  his  return. 

III. 

From  the  day  of  Albert’s  return,  Alexandrine  was 
ready  to  enjoy  balls  and  quiet  evenings  at  home. 
Between  the  dances  she  would  whisper  to  Pauline, 
“  How  happy  I  am!”  The  evenings  spent  at  home 
quietly  were  as  pleasant.  She  was  either  upstairs,  or 
sending  up  a  note  to  ask  them  to  come  down  en  masse , 
but  to  be  as  noiseless  as  one. 

“  Oh,  what  a  sweet  family  life  was  ours  !  ”  she  writes. 
To  live  in  the  same  house  with  Albert’s  parents,  to  see 
him  all  day,  to  know  that  they  were  settling  our 
marriage.  When  I  woke  in  the  morning,  I  thought 
that  in  a  few  hours  I  would  see  him,  and  those  hours— I 
spent  them  in  happy  dreams,  with  endless  delays  at  my 
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dressing,  a  chat  with  mamma  at  breakfast.  During 
that  time,  only  to  hear  the  sound  of  steps  or  of  the 
voices  of  that  dear  family  overhead  was  happiness. 
Then  came  the  hour  when  I  could  expect  to  see  him 
enter  our  sitting-room.” 

Sometimes  the  parents  would  dine  out,  and  she 
would  be  invited  with  the  young  people.  “We  found  it 
funny.”  Once  they  were  alone,  and  he  kissed  her. 
She  was  angry,  and  without  a  word  took  her  shawl  and 
came  down.  But  next  day  he  was  so  repentant,  that 
she  forgave.  Next  day  he  kissed  one  of  her  long  curls. 
She  was  less  angry. 

These  happy  days  came  to  an  end.  Alexandrine 
had  to  go  away  with  her  mother  for  some  months. 
They  all  dined  together  before  the  separation.  Alex¬ 
andrine’s  sobs  were  so  violent  that  Eugenie  tried  to 
soothe  her,  fearing  her  mother  would  be  vexed.  She  little 
knew  what  reason  she  would  have  for  more  bitter  tears. 

Albert  fell  ill  on  the  way  to  France,  and  was  at 
death’s  door.  His  mother  and  sister  had  gone  to  Paris. 
His  father  alone  was  at  hand,  and  was  at  his  wits’  end, 
when  an  Irish  lady  took  in  hand  the  nursing.  With 
her  help,  the  poor  father  nursed  back  his  son  to  life. 
When  the  danger  was  over,  he  wrote  to  his  wife  :  “I 
do  not  know  what  I  can  do  to  prove  my  gratitude  to 
dear  old  Miss  McCarthy  :  money  as  much  as  I  can  give 
her,  friendship  as  long  as  my  heart  can  feel,  services  as 
long  as  I  can  render  any,  and  all  that  cannot  pay  what 
I  owe  her.  Oh,  how  much  one  loves,  how  amiable  one 
finds  the  woman  who  cares  for,  who  saves  from  death 
the  being  one  loves.  Without  her  I  should  have  lost 
my  head.  As  it  is  I  find  it  hard  to  keep  it.  The  poor 
woman  has  scarcely  eaten  or  drunk,  has  not  slept  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  for  four  days,  all  for  our  child.  Do 
you  think  one  can  pay  that?  It  is  virtue  and  religion  ; 
at  least  it  makes  one  love  both.” 
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Poor  Alexandrine  heard  in  Rome  the  news  of 
Albert’s  illness  and  broke  down.  She  confided  her 
grief  to  Pauline.  “  Pauline,  I  have  no  one  to  speak  to 
of  my  terrible  anxiety,  I  write  to  you.  My  God  !  why 
are  you  not  here.  Imagine  in  this  hour  of  poignant 
anxiety,  mamma  comes  to  tell  me  that  perhaps  in  con¬ 
science  I  should  not  be  allowed  to  marry  a  man  in  such 
bad  health,  when  it  is  precisely  grief  that  does  him 
harm,  and  happiness  would  cure  him. 

“  Oh,  my  God,  dont’t  take  my  life.  That  would 
make  him  unhappy,  but  make  me,  me  alone — not  the 
others — suffer  the  most  terrible  physical  and  moral 
tortures  ;  but  let  him  be  happy  long  on  this  earth,  in  our 
Lord’s  name. 

“  Pauline,  I  do  not  know  how  to  keep  my  head  from 
wandering.  God,  come  to  my  help  ;  don’t  punish  me 
for  loving  him  so  much.” 

“  Each  time  my  mother  told  me  how  much  I  would 
suffer  to  see  my  husband  ill,  and  that  it  would  be  much 
more  cruel.  I  called  out,  ‘  Oh,  no  ;  if  at  least  I  was  his 
wife,  if  at  least  I  could  nurse  him,  how  sweet  it  would  be  ’. 
Those  words  came  from  the  depth  of  my  heart  and 
proved  to  my  mother  how  much  I  loved  Albert.  She 
then  took  the  resolution  to  do  everything  to  help  our 
marriage.  She  told  us  that  later.  On  the  other  hand, 
Albert’s  father  saw  during  this  illness  how  his  son  loved 
me,  he  also  saw  my  anguish  and  believed  more  in  the  depth 
and  strength  of  our  affection.  We  often  said  we  owed 
our  happiness,  our  marriage  to  this  illness.  Alas,  it  is 
true  it  had  other  consequences  ;  it  had  an  evil  influence 
on  Albert’s  health  that  we  only  realized  long  after.” 

For  the  present,  the  news  that  Albert  was  out  of 
danger,  that  he  was  convalescent,  brought  joy  to  Alex¬ 
andrine  and  to  Albert’s  own  family.  Before  leaving 
Rome,  Alexandrine  wrote  to  her  beloved  :  “  I  only  love 
you,  I  believe  that  I  have  never  loved  but  you,  and  I 
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will  always  love  you.”  She  had  no  more  to  write  in 
secret.  Fernand  was  the  faithful  go-between. 

Albert  returned  to  Naples  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
travel.  Alexandrine  and  her  mother  went  on  a  long 
journey  to  Germany.  This  was  a  painful  time  for  Alex¬ 
andrine.  Her  mother,  who  had  been  full  of  sympathy 
for  her  daughter’s  affection,  and  who  had  shown  great 
kindness  to  Albert,  and  had  made  no  real  objection  to 
their  engagement,  now  that  she  found  herself  in  other 
surroundings,  tried  hard  to  persuade  Alexandrine  to  give 
up  all  thought  of  marrying  Albert.  She  made  her 
daughter  unhappy  by  pointing  out  the  disadvantages  of 
such  a  match.  Sometimes  it  was  Albert’s  youth  she 
found  fault  with,  or  his  poor  health,  his  want  of  fortune 
and  career,  then  his  very  country — at  that  time  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia  had  a  dislike  to  France,  and  in  spite  of 
his  old  affection  for  Albert’s  father,  he  might  refuse  his 
consent,  and  Alexandrine,  being  one  of  the  Empress’ 
“  demoiselles  d’honneur,”  had  to  ask  his  consent.  All  the 
friends  they  met  agreed  with  the  mother,  and  on  the 
question  of  religion  the  difficulty  was  greater  still.  In 
Italy,  the  Countess  d’Alopeus  had  not  taken  much  notice 
of  the  difference  in  religion  ;  in  Germany  she  made  this 
a  most  formidable  obstacle  to  her  daughter’s  wishes.  All 
her  relations  helped  her,  and  added  to  poor  Alexandrine’s 
troubles.  None  was  more  bitterly  opposed  than  Catiche. 
Alexandrine’s  cousin  found  Albert  very  unworthy  of  be¬ 
coming  her  cousin’s  husband,  and  bewailed  the  great 
people,  generals,  ambassadors,  Russian  or  German 
princes  whom  she  dreamed  of  as  possible  wooers.  Her 
cry  :  “  xAlas,  Sacha,  you,  who  made  my  glory,”  made 
Alexandrine  laugh,  and  she  wrote  about  it  to  her  dear 
friends  in  Naples. 

Catiche’s  arguments  were  all  of  a  worldly  nature,  and 
it  was  easy  to  dispose  of  them.  What  caused  Alex¬ 
andrine  real  anguish  was  the  fear  of  paining  her  mother. 
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But  even  to  please  her  mother,  she  would  not  promise 
that  she  would  never  become  a  Catholic.  This  was 
what  her  mother  wanted  her  to  do,  and  the  discussions 
about  religion  embittered  many  months  for  mother  and 
daughter.  At  last  they  set  out  for  Italy. 

Madame  d’Alopeus  was  going  to  be  married,  with 
the  Prince  Lapoukhyn.  Alexandrine,  worn  out  by  her 
emotions,  fell  ill.  The  marriage  was  put  off.  When  it 
did  take  place  (30  October,  1833)  Alexandrine  was  only 
able  to  leave  her  bed,  and  looked  pale  and  languid.  But 
they  all  started  for  Naples,  where  they  were  to  meet 
Albert  and  his  family.  Each  moment  that  brought  her 
nearer  to  Naples  revived  her  strength,  and  when  she  ar¬ 
rived  and  saw  him,  and  found  him  looking  better  than 
she  expected,  all  troubles  were  forgotten.  There  were 
some  anxious  weeks  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  marriage 
could  not  take  place,  and  then  at  last  all  was  settled,  and 
it  was  decided  that  on  17  April,  1834,  Alexandrine  and 
Albert  would  be  married. 

The  happy  days  fled  quickly.  Catiche  was  recon¬ 
ciled  to  Albert.  Alexandrine  was  sad  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  her  mother.  Albert  had  moments  of  fear.  If 
he  could  not  replace  the  emptiness  caused  by  her  mother’s 
departure?  If  Alexandrine  would  not  be  happy  with 
him  ?  Half  an  hour  together  and  all  the  terrors  fled. 

On  the  1 6th  Alexandrine  wrote:  “ Albert  took  me 
to  his  parents’  house,  and  there  before  Monseigneur 
Porta  I  promised  that  my  children  would  be  Catholics. 
I  remember  that  when  I  was  going  to  say  yes,  Mme.  de 
la  Ferronays  looked  at  me,  as  if  she  was  afraid  I  was 
grieving,  and  said  gently,  4  You  wish  it,  is  it  not  ?  ’  She 
little  knew  the  pleasure  I  felt  in  making  this  promise, 
which  caused  me  a  real  joy.  At  no  time  in  my  life  did 
I  wish  to  have  Protestant  children  ;  I  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  them  to  belong  to  the  Greek  Church,  but  Catholics 
above  and  before  all. 
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“  I  remember  it  was  that  day  I  told  Pauline  that  three 
deaths  or  a  birth  would  make  me  a  Catholic  at  once.  I 
meant  my  own  death  (because  I  felt  even  then  that  I 
could  not  have  died  in  another  faith)  or  that  of  my 
mother,  as  I  would  have  lost  the  grief  of  making  her  sad, 
or  that  of  my  Albert.  I  thought  if  one  day  I  had  a 
child,  it  would  give  me  the  courage  to  bear  my  mother’s 
grief.” 

The  most  sorrowful  of  these  provisions  was  realized. 

“  On  the  1 6th,  the  eve  of  my  marriage,  Albert  dined 
with  us,  and  that  evening  I  was  left  alone  with  him. 
He  spoke  to  me  in  a  way  that  filled  me  with  love  and 
admiration  for  him.  All  that  he  said,  his  bearing,  made 
me  venerate  and  cherish  him  as  a  more  angelical  being 
than  other  men.  He  had  often  made  that  impression 
on  me,  but  never  so  powerfully  as  that  evening  ;  on  the 
eve  of  our  marriage  I  felt  a  happiness  more  than  earthly. 
Even  my  mother’s  sadness,  when  I  went  to  kiss  her  in 
her  bed,  did  not  disturb  me. 

“  I  wrote  in  my  diary  :  ‘  My  God,  to-morrow  I  become 
Albert’s  wife  ;  I  feel  unworthy  of  him.  I  sorrow  that  it  is 
so,  and  I  ask  of  Thee,  in  Thy  Son’s  name,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  to  break  those  ties  by  my  death,  if  ever  they  be¬ 
come  heavy  to  Albert.  I  recommend  to  Thee  my  poor 
mother’s  happiness.  My  God,  my  God,  the  happiness 
of  my  mother,  of  Albert,  of  my  brothers,  for  ever  in 
heaven,  and  if  it  is  impossible  on  earth  for  me,  guide 
me,  my  God,  take  my  Albert  and  me  in  Thy  love,  give 
me  my  father’s  blessing,  who  has  gone  to  heaven,  and 
who  loved  me  so  on  earth.  My  God,  be  with  us  !  My 
God,  let  there  be  one  day  for  all  only  innocence  and 
happiness.” 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  went  to  Castellamare  and 
settled  in  the  beautiful  villa,  where  the  family  joined 
them  soon.  “  The  summer  that  followed  was  perhaps 
the  happiest  in  our  lives,”  writes  Pauline.  “  A  staircase 
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with  an  arch  of  vines  and  roses  led  from  the  road  to  the 
pretty  house.  Albert  and  Alexandrine  occupied  the 
ground  floor,  and  large  windows  led  to  the  garden. 
Charles  and  Emma  were  on  the  first  floor,  my  parents, 
my  sisters  and  I  and  Fernand  were  on  the  second  floor  ; 
and  at  each  floor  there  were  terraces,  leading  from  one  to 
the  other  by  exterior  steps.  Besides  the  meals  which 
we  took  in  common,  we  used  to  read  together  and  we 
were  always  communicating  from  one  terrace  to  another, 
and  always  charmed  to  have  a  pretext  of  being  together, 
because  I  never  believe  that  brothers,  sisters,  sisters-in- 
law  and  brothers-in-law  could  be  more  joyously  united.” 

At  that  time  Pauline  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a 
young  English  diplomat,  Mr.  Craven.  Her  happiness 
was  a  joy  to  those  who  loved  her  so  fondly.  Alexandrine 
was  in  her  element.  She  had  loved  Pauline,  before  she 
knew  Albert,  and  she  had  missed  sisters  and  brothers 
around  her.  ' 

Pauline  recalls  one  of  the  many  happy  evenings  of 
that  joyous  time. 

“  Albert  and  Alexandrine  had  a  sitting-room  of  which 
the  windows  opened  on  the  garden.  The  evening  I  re¬ 
collect  so  well,  their  room  was  full  of  light,  of  flowers,  of 
music.  Eugenie  sang,  and  we  sat  on  the  steps  leading 
to  the  garden.  We  heard  her  beautiful  voice,  we 
chatted,  we  enjoyed  the  perfume  of  the  roses  and  of  the 
orange  flowers.  We  admired  the  view  which  can  no¬ 
where  be  equalled,  lighted  by  the  moon  and  by  the  stars. 
We  were  all  perfectly  happy  at  that  time.  The  devoted 
tenderness  of  Eugdnie,  more  beaming  than  ever,  made 
her  gay  as  a  bird,  bright  as  a  ray  of  sunshine.  Fernand 
helped  to  the  gaiety  of  those  days.  We  often  ended 
our  evenings  with  Charles  and  Emma.  Their  terrace 
was  the  most  spacious,  and  we  met  and  often  spent  half 
the  night — one  of  those  Italian  nights  that  one  never 
tires  of  enjoying,  and  which  are  more  beautiful  than  the 
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days.  Never  was  the  tenderness  of  our  parents  more 
fully  satisfied  ;  never  had  they  enjoyed  more  peace  and 
happiness,  in  having  us  all  around  them.”  And  yet,  it 
was  during  that  summer,  in  the  midst  of  all  that  bright¬ 
ness,  that  Eugenie  would  repeat  to  Pauline  :  “  My  dear, 
how  beautiful  life  is.  What  will  not  heaven  be  ? 
Death  then  is  better  worth  than  this.” 

Yet,  there  had  been  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  Some  ten 
days  after  his  marriage,  Albert  had  been  ill.  It  was  the 
first  time  Alexandrine  saw  him  put  his  handkerchief  to 
his  lips  and  remove  it  covered  with  blood.  However, 
the  attack  was  a  short  one,  and  she  was  not  really  anxi¬ 
ous.  There  was  the  joyous  excitement  over  Pauline’s 
engagement.  In  her  diary,  Eugenie  describes  the 
young  married  pair  and  the  two  lovers  walking  together  on 
the  terrace,  while  she  and  an  English  friend  were  watch¬ 
ing  them,  and  discussing  French  and  English  marriages. 
“  The  four  walk  by  twos,  stopping  every  five  steps  like 
old  people,  to  talk  more  at  their  ease.”  And  Alexan¬ 
drine,  quoting  from  Eugenie’s  diary  long  after,  added  : 
“  I  do  remember  that  walk,  the  four  of  us.  I  had  sat 
for  a  long  time  before  the  most  lovely  view  in  the  world 
with  Albert,  who  had  to  rest  a  good  deal  at  the  time. 
The  other  two  were  to  be  married  in  a  week.  We  were 
very  happy  and  very  united,  we  four,  and  we  made 
plans,  while  a  little  anxiety  for  the  future  only  troubled 
myself.” 

Two  days  before,  she  had  vexed  Albert,  by  not  at¬ 
tending  to  what  he  was  reading.  She  was  busy  trying 
on  the  dress  she  meant  to  wear  at  Pauline’s  wedding. 
It  was  a  pink  dress,  and  she  placed  herself  on  the  bal¬ 
cony,  so  that  her  two  brothers-in-law  should  see  her 
and  give  their  advice.  She  very  soon  returned  to  Albert 
to  listen  to  a  beautiful  passage  of  Victor  Hugo  that  at¬ 
tracted  him.  It  was  not  that  Alexandrine  cared  much 
about  dress.  She  liked  to  please  those  she  loved.  She 
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had  been  accustomed  to  live  surrounded  by  luxury  in 
her  mother’s  home.  From  the  day  of  her  marriage,  she 
became  a  very  good  manager  and  made  the  best  use  of 
their  small  income.  She  was  able  to  give  her  husband 
all  the  comfort  required  by  his  delicate  health,  and  be  as 
elegant  as  he  wished  in  her  own  dress,  and  most  gener¬ 
ous,  and  yet  she  was  able  to  boast  that  in  one  year  after 
her  marriage  she  had  saved  some  500of.1 

The  doctor  advised  that  Albert  should  spend  the 
winter  at  Pisa.  The  young  people  settled  down  in  a 
little  apartment  early  in  September.  They  were  both 
sorry  to  leave  the  family  life  they  both  loved  so  well. 
Alexandrine  had  become  very  much  attached  to  her 
mother-in-law  and  father-in-law,  and  they  looked  on  her 
as  one  of  their  children.  And,  after  Pauline’s  marriage, 
when  she  went  away  with  her  husband,  Eugenie  and 
Alexandrine  had  drawn  very  near  to  one  another. 

However,  they  were  very  happy  together,  and,  “  the 
little  rooms  seemed  to  us  very  gay,”  writes  Alexandrine. 
About  that  time  Alexandrine  was  ill,  and  she  had  hopes, 
which  were  not  realized.  But  under  that  impression 
Albert  wrote  to  his  mother-in-law  :  “My  mind  is  full  of 
that  thought,  and  it  may  only  be  a  false  joy.  God  seems 
to  wish  to  try  my  emotions.  His  will  be  done.  He 
knows  what  suits  us.  Therefore,  my  heart  will  rejoice 
as  much  if  He  blesses  us  in  that  way,  as  it  will  thank  Him 
if  He  spares  my  poor  wife  sufferings  which  she  might 
not  be  able  to  bear,  and  in  any  case  I  will  say,  ‘  His 
will  be  done’.”  In  that  letter  he  spoke  of  Mr.  Craven’s 
change  of  religion  after  his  marriage  with  Pauline. 
“  He  has  changed  his  religion,  but  not  for  the  motives 
the  world  imagines.  My  father,  my  mother  and  Pauline 
herself  would  never  have  consented  to  that  change,  if 
unworthy  interests  had  been  the  moving  power.  Such 
an  action  must  be  dictated  by  conscience  and  an  entire 
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conviction  ;  else  it  would  be  impious.  I  feel  so 
strongly  that  the  cry  of  conscience  must  be  all  power¬ 
ful  when  it  makes  us  believe  that  truth  is  on  that  side 
and  not  on  the  other,  that  I  condemn  all  conversions 
dictated  by  considerations  of  human  interest  or  even  of 
tenderness.” 

Since  her  marriage,  Alexandrine  seemed  to  have 
gone  further  away  from  her  husband  in  her  religious 
sympathies.  She  was  haunted  by  her  mother’s  words 
that  if  her  daughter  embraced  her  husband’s  religion, 
the  change  would  “nail  her  in  her  coffin  ”.  This  threat 
so  acted  on  her  daughter’s  mind  that  she  took  up  all  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  Protestantism  that  she  could 
think  of.  She  never  argued  with  Albert,  and  he  never 
tried  to  influence  her,  praying  that  they  might  be  united 
one  day,  but  leaving  it  to  God  to  lead  her.  Pauline,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  always  ready  to  reply  to  Alexand¬ 
rine,  and  they  exchanged  letters  full  of  argument.  Alex¬ 
andrine  was  fond  of  quoting  the  story  of  a  pagan  king, 
who,  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  had 
refused  to  be  baptized,  saying  he  preferred  to  be  damned 
with  his  parents  than  saved  without  them.  Alexandrine 
admired  the  king’s  feelings  and  hinted  she  was  very  much 
in  the  same  frame  of  mind,  and  would  not  listen  to 
Pauline’s  reply  that  the  parents  “pagans  in  good  faith, 
could  be  saved,  while  the  son,  persevering  in  a  faith  in 
which  he  did  not  believe,  ran  much  more  risk  of  being 
condemned  ”.  She  felt  very  sad  when  she  saw  her 
husband  going  to  Holy  Communion.  She  burst  out 
crying.  “  I  was  surprised  at  the  pain  I  felt  at  seeing 
him  kneel  at  the  altar,”  she  wrote.  “Was  it  grief 
caused  by  the  regret  of  not  being  united  to  him  at  such 
a  time?  Was  it  a  presentiment  of  the  truth  against 
which  I  was  struggling  ?  I  fancy  a  mixture  of  both 
sentiments.” 

At  the  beginning  of  November  Montalembert  came 
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to  pay  them  a  visit,  and  was  received  with  hearty 
sympathy  by  Alexandrine  as  well  as  by  Albert.  He 
had  been  somewhat  shy  at  breaking  in  on  the  tete-a-tete, 
but  the  cordial  greeting  took  away  all  his  fears.  He 
spent  two  months  with  them.  They  talked  on  literary 
subjects,  he  read  to  them  the  life  of  Saint  Elizabeth 
he  had  just  finished,  and  which  charmed  them,  or  he  told 
them  some  of  the  legends  about  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
and  his  “brother  the  wolf,”  and  the  “doves  his  sisters  . 
Alexandrine  read  Dante  aloud,  or  sang  the  German 
songs  Montalembert  had  collected  in  Germany. 

They  had  hours  of  gaiety.  For  instance,  once  they 
all  went  to  choose  a  hat  for  Alexandrine,  and  another 
time  Albert  insisted  they  should  all  go  to  a  ball.  Alex¬ 
andrine  was  afraid  it  might  do  him  harm  and  was  refusing. 
But  he  said  :  “  Je  le  veux,”  and  she  went  to  dress,  and 
she  writes  that  it  only  took  her  two  hours.  They  forced 
Montalembert  to  come  with  them.  He  had  no  evening 
clothes.  Albert  rigged  him  out.  But  they  had  to  send 
for  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  for  a  hair-dresser,  to  cut  his  hair. 
To  add  to  the  fun,  as  they  had  no  manservant,  they 
took  the  shoemaker’s  boy  along  with  them.  Next  day, 
in  a  letter  to  Eugenie,  Albert  boasted  that  his  health 
was  greatly  improved  and  spoke  of  the  ball,  adding  that 
“  his  little  wife  was  charming  in  her  beautiful  blue  dress 
and  her  diamonds  ”. 

Montalembert  had  to  leave  at  last  to  their  mutual 
regret.  He  was  missed  not  only  for  his  attractive  con¬ 
versation,  and  his  brightness,  but  he  had  become  a  most 
useful  messenger,  going  out  to  post  letters,  to  buy  chest¬ 
nuts,  to  do  Alexandrine’s  messages,  and  to  laugh  with 
Albert  over  their  domestic  makeshifts.  He  remained 
like  a  brother  to  Alexandrine  as  well  as  to  Albert. 

They  stayed  in  Pisa  until  the  end  of  March.  Albert’s 
health  had  improved,  and  he  had  fully  enjoyed  the  months 
alone  with  his  wife.  They  had  read  together  French 
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and  English  classics,  he  was  learning  German,  and  they 
ended  the  evening  by  reading  together  the  “  Imitation 

Albert  wrote  to  a  friend  :  “  I  used  to  be  blamed  for 
my  ‘  sauvagerie  What  will  the  noise  of  a  drawing¬ 
room  be  to  me,  now  that  the  sweet  joys  of  life  have  been 
revealed  to  me  ?  The  dear  light  of  my  lamp  falling  on 
her  beloved  head,  is  it  not  better  than  all  the  world  can 
give  ?  ” 

They  returned  to  Rome  and  found  all  the  family  ready 
to  welcome  them.  Alexandrine  enjoyed  the  parties  at 
the  Ferronnays’  house,  while  Albert,  when  strangers  were 
there,  used  to  retire  in  his  room  and  regret  the  quiet 
days  in  Pisa.  He  could  not  bear  discussions.  One 
day  he  came  and  found  Pauline  and  his  wife  discussing 
furiously  on  some  subject.  “  He  took  me  away,”  writes 
the  wife,  “and  we  walked  to  the  villa  Reale.  He 
scolded  me,  and  said  he  hated  disputes.  In  all  things, 
he  loved  peace.” 

One  day  at  that  time  he  had  been  five  hours  without 
seeing  his  wife.  She  had  been  out  for  some  necessary 
business.  She  retorted  :  “  Is  it  my  fault?  Do  you  think 
it  amuses  me  ?  ”  And  exasperated  by  Albert’s  injustice, 
she  scratched  his  finger,  “as  a  cat  might  have  done. 
At  that  moment  he  laughed  and  looked  at  his  finger  so 
funnily,  that  I  saw  with  joy  our  quarrel  was  over.  I 
remained  ashamed  of  my  ill-humour,  and  went  to  confess 
it  to  Pauline,  who  laughed  heartily  over  it.” 

How  a  good-humoured  laugh  in  small  family  quarrels 
drives  clouds  away  and  brings  back  sunshine. 

IV. 

In  the  summer  of  1835,  Albert  and  his  wife  paid  a 
visit  to  Alexandrine’s  mother  in  Russia.  The  time  at 
sea,  the  visits  to  Malta,  Smyrna  and  Constantinople  gave 
the  travellers  exquisite  pleasure.  At  Odessa  they  had 
to  undergo  the  quarantine,  but  that  time  of  trial  was 
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made  very  pleasant  by  the  presence  of  Alexandrine’s 
mother  and  her  husband.  They  looked  after  all  the 
comforts  of  the  prisoners  and  were  able  to  spend  hours 
together.  Albert  describes  to  his  mother  the  meeting 
(Odessa,  June  15th)  : — 

“  An  hour  after  we  arrived,  my  mother-in-law  came, 
with  Lapoukhyn  and  Catiche.  They  were  at  four  steps 
from  us.  They  could  speak,  but  not  touch  us.  As 
soon  as  Alex,  and  her  mother  saw  one  another,  they  burst 
out  crying;  *  Liebe,  liebe  mama!  (you  know  Alex,  s 
beautiful  big  tears)  ;  and  her  mother  crying  and  calling 
out  ‘  Sacha !  ’  At  last,  there  was  calm,  and  we  talked 
happily  for  an  hour.” 

The  quarantine  passed  off  merrily.  Many  visitors 
came  to  see  the  prisoners,  who  amused  themselves  put¬ 
ting  on  Turkish  and  Albanese  costumes.  They  all 
laughed.  When  the  quarantine  was  over,  they  all  went 
to  Korsen,  to  the  Lapoukhyns’  beautiful  residence. 
There  the  princess  and  her  husband  did  all  to  make 
their  young  guests  welcome  and  for  a  fortnight  Alex¬ 
andrine  was  perfectly  happy.  Albert  found  his  mother- 
in-law’s  tenderness  as  great  as  his  own  mother  s,  and  he 
was  rejoicing  in  the  news  that  his  father  had  bought  the 
castle  of  Boury  in  Brittany.  He  had  long  wished  that 
his  family  should  settle  in  France,  and  he  was  longing 
to  join  them  there. 

“  He  had  been  laughing,  singing,  all  the  morning,” 
writes  Alexandrine,  “  and  was  ‘  d’une  gaietd  folle  ’ 
That  evening  he  felt  ill  at  ease,  and  he  had  a  fearful 
attack,  worse  than  any.  The  doctor  was  at  once  sent 
for  and  ordered  perfect  quiet.  He  bled  the  patient,  in 
the  cruel  fashion  of  the  day,  and  for  a  week  or  two  the 
anxiety  was  great.  One  of  those  mornings,  with  anxious 
thoughts  for  the  future  in  her  heart,  Alexandrine  looked 
around  her  and  the  pretty  room  her  mother  had  so  fondly 
prepared  for  her  “did  not  seem  pink  any  more  ;  and  I 
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went  to  the  window  and  the  morning  colour  ceased  to 
seem  smiling 

Then  Albert  improved,  and  his  cheerful  character 
made  little  of  his  suffering.  In  his  letters  to  his  mother 
and  sisters  there  is  no  trace  of  complaint  about  his  health. 
But  from  that  time  his  wife  had  lost  not  hope,  but  all 
sense  of  security.  In  September  she  left  her  mother 
with  extreme  regret,  but  anxious  to  leave  Russia  before 
the  winter  weather  became  too  harsh  for  Albert.  It 
took  them  twenty  days  to  reach  Vienna.  The  journey 
amused  him,  and  he  was  feeling  so  well  that  he  was 
greatly  disgusted  when  the  doctor  whom  he  consulted 
advised  him  to  spend  the  winter  in  Venice.  He  had 
been  dreaming  of  going  to  France.  However,  the 
doctor  had  to  be  obeyed — although  Venice  in  winter 
time  seems  a  strange  place  where  to  send  a  patient  with 
a  delicate  chest.  They  found  a  pretty  apartment  and 
settled  down  happily  in  spite  of  everything.  In  answer 
to  Montalembert,  who  had  written  complaining  of  his 
lonely  life,  and  comparing  it  to  Albert’s  happiness,  Alex¬ 
andrine  answered  in  a  very  wise  strain. 

At  the  top  of  the  first  page  she  added,  afterwards : 
“  Albert  is  vexed  with  the  first  page  of  my  letter.  You, 
dear  friend,  I  beg  of  you  not  to  be  vexed  and  not  to 
misunderstand  me.  I  send  it  as  it  is  written.”  .  .  . 

“  If  you  knew  more  of  Albert’s  life,  you  would  not 
think  he  was  so  much  happier  than  you.  He  has  his 
trials.  What  man  at  his  age  would  not  look  on  it  as  a 
misfortune  to  be  tied  during  his  best  years  to  precaution 
about  health,  that  prevents  everything,  to  be  condemned 
with  much  vivacity  and  much  activity,  to  perfect  repose, 
to  suffer  everyday  more  or  less,  and  to  see  the  anxiety 
of  the  woman  who  loves  him  ?  Besides,  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  inequality  of  happiness.  I  believe  in  compensa¬ 
tions.  It  seems  to  me  they  are  not  unworthy  of  God’s 
justice,  and  I  made  so  many  remarks  on  the  mistakes  of 
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judgments  on  the  happiness  or  unhappiness  of  people, 
that  I  believe  the  man  who  begs  his  bread  is  not  more 
to  be  pitied  than  the  man  from  whom  he  asks,  and  if  one 
has  remorse  and  the  other  has  none,  it  is  certain  that  one 
is  happier  than  another.”  As  to  herself,  she  reminds 
him  of  the  many  anxieties  she  has  felt  within  the  past 
eighteen  months  as  to  Albert’s  health.  Then  she  con¬ 
fides  her  pain  as  to  being  separated  from  Albert  in  relig¬ 
ion  ;  her  fear,  if  she  changed,  of  hurting  her  mother,  to 
whom  she  owed  her  happiness  of  marrying  Albert.  “  I 
would  break  her  heart  physically  as  well  as  morally.  I 
know  it.”  She  tells  him  she  cannot  bear  to  grieve  her 
mother,  and  then  relates  at  full  length  the  story  of 
the  Grison  pagan,  which  had  the  gift  of  exasperating 
Pauline. 

However,  they  had  pleasant  days  at  Venice.  Albert 
felt  better.  He  was  interested  in  his  surroundings. 
Alexandrine  took  great  interest  in  her  housekeeping  at 
the  time.  Albert  was  full  of  admiration  for  her  skill  and 
her  order.  He  described  to  his  father  what  a  good 
manager  she  was. 

“  I  wish  you  could  see  her  with  her  provisions  of  rice, 
of  candles,  of  sugar  and  coffee,  giving  out  every  day 
what  is  required.  We  have  a  cook  whom  she  directs. 
The  household  is  carried  on  with  order,  economy  and 
regularity.  Do  you  not  admire  this  in  one  who  was 
looked  upon  as  capable  of  everything  except  of  being  a 
good  housekeeper?  You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  poetry 
suffers.  Perhaps,  while  she  is  looking  after  her  kitchen, 
a  little  ;  but  once  she  returns  to  the  drawing-room  you 
will  find  the  elegant,  charming,  ravishing  Alexandrine 
of  long  ago.  My  good  father,  you  seem  to  have  created 
my  interior  for  my  happiness,  a  wife  who  was  merely  a 
housekeeper  would  have  bored  me,  and  I  would  have 
been  very  impatient  with  a  beautiful  lady,  who  was  no 
good  at  housekeeping.” 
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His  sisters  consoled  him  for  his  absence  from  France, 
by  describing  how  intensely  cold  the  country  was,  and 
Eugenie  confided  to  him  that  she  found  the  winter  hard 
to  bear  in  their  beautiful  but  cold  home  of  Boury. 

Alexandrine  wrote  to  her  sisters  that  she  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  her  home  work  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
only  at  twelve  at  night  she  found  time  to  write  to  them. 
She  did  not  think  she  deserved  any  credit  for  it ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  quoted  an  old  friend  of  her  mother  who 
taunted  her  with  loving  those  “tripotages”  and  told  her 
she  would  be  bored  when  Albert  would  be  cured,  “that 
there  is  nothing  I  so  much  enjoy  as  to  give  drogues,  to 
nurse,  to  tidy  (This  was  in  answer  to  praises  from 
Eugenie  and  Pauline.)  “  What  have  you  to  answer  to 
that,  when  I  feel  it  is  true.  No,  I  have  no  merit,  but  I 
have  a  happy  character  ;  I  like  to  housekeep,  and  I  like 
to  have  nothing  to  do  ;  I  like  to  travel,  and  I  like  to  re¬ 
main  quiet ;  I  like  adventures,  and  I  like  peace ;  I  like 
laziness,  and  I  like  occupations ;  I  like  to  take  care  of 
the  sick,  I  find  a  thousand  pleasures  in  it,  and  when  they 
are  well  I  find  it  much  pleasanter.”  But  she  adds  with 
a  groan  :  “  When  will  I  be  at  peace  as  to  religion !  ” 

Fernand  came  to  pay  them  a  visit  in  December,  and 
was  warmly  welcomed.  To  Pauline,  Albert  wrote  how 
happy  he  was.  He  began  the  year  1836  by  writing  a 
long  letter  to  his  mother-in-law.  He  expressed  his 
gratitude  to  the  mother  of  Alexandrine,  and  told  her 
that  as  time  went  on  their  happiness  was  growing  and 
gaining  in  depth  and  solidity.  He  told  her  what  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  housekeeper  she  was,  and  how  she  had  kept 
all  the  elegance  and  the  charm  that  won  all  hearts. 
And  what  a  good  manager.  She  had  been  telling  their 
old  friends  Putbus  their  economy,  and  they  rejoiced  to 
find  how  rich  she  was.  “  So  much  the  better  for  our 
visit  to  Paris,  where  I  want  her  to  be  elegant ;  but  she 
is  so,  however  simply  she  is  dressed.” 
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This  was  the  last  letter  the  mother  of  Alexandrine 
was  to  receive  from  Albert.  It  was  as  if  he  wanted  to 
express  to  her  his  gratitude  for  all  the  happiness  he  had 
enjoyed  on  earth. 

On  13  January,  Albert  seemed  better,  and  he  and 
Alexandrine,  Fernand  and  their  old  friend  went  to  the 
Lido.  “  On  arriving  at  the  Lido,”  said  Alexandrine, 
“  my  poor  Albert  was  like  a  bird  escaped  from  a  cage, 
and  I  found  it  so  pleasant  to  be  out  of  doors  with  him. 
The  weather  was  so  fine  and  the  island  so  beautiful. 
It  was  my  last  golden  walk  on  earth.” 

They  came  back  alone  in  a  gondola.  It  was  a  de¬ 
licious  hour.  They  were  reading  a  book  together  and 
one  passage  struck  him  :  “  Is  it  not  pain  only  to  love  for 
this  life  ?  Have  you  not  tasted  the  joy  of  eternal  love  ?  ” 
.  .  .  One  anxiety  disturbed  that  happy  hour.  “  In 
walking  on  the  wet  sand  Albert  had  wetted  his  feet.  It 
worried  me  ;  I  wished  I  could  dry  them  with  my  hands.” 

Next  day  he  was  unwell.  The  end  of  January  and 
all  February  brought  no  dangerous  crisis,  but  no  im¬ 
provement. 

On  31  January,  in  his  last  letter  to  his  father,  Albert 
wrote  :  “  I  have  barely  escaped  an  inflammation.  Thank 
God,  care  prevented  it,  and  all  is  fairly  well  at  present. 
Fiat  Voluntas  Dei.  But  it  is  not  gay  at  twenty-four, 
when  one  has  all  to  make  one  happy.  Forgive  me  for 
complaining,  but  illness  makes  one  old.  I  feel  that  I 
have  lost  courage  and  patience.  There  is  only  my 
sweet  angel  Alex,  who  rouses  me  and  makes  me  ashamed 
of  my  discouragement.  Love  her  with  all  your  heart, 
no  woman  can  be  compared  to  her.” 

Alexandrine  watched  with  those  cruel  changes  from 
hope  to  despair,  that  those  who  have  watched  by  the 
bedside  of  one  struck  by  that  cruel  illness  have  all  known. 
On  1  March  he  seemed  better,  and  she  sent  the  happy 
news  to  Pauline.  Then  on  the  5th  he  felt  worse,  and 
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she  called  Fernand  in  the  night,  and  he  went  to  fetch 
the  doctor. 

“  I  was  watching  my  Albert  with  anxiety  in  awaiting 
Fernand.  He  returns.  I  see  his  lips  are  white ;  he 
speaks  with  difficulty  and  tells  me  we  must  send  for  a 
confessor.  ‘  Have  we  come  to  it  ?  ’  I  cried.  I  added 
almost  in  the  same  breath,  ‘Now,  I  am  a  Catholic’. 
Having  said  these  words  firmness,  if  not  happiness,  took 
possession  of  my  soul.  I  asked  with  a  certain  impatience 
what  was  the  name  of  that  horrible  illness.  ‘  Pulmonary 
phthisis,’  said  Fernand.  I  felt  all  hope  depart.” 

They  had  to  return  to  Albert’s  room.  “  Fernand 
opened  the  shutters.  I  looked  at  the  morning.  The 
palaces  were  golden  as  usual,  but  I  saw  nothing.”  The 
poor  patient  was  saying  sadly  and  gently  :  “I  wish  they 
were  all  here  ;  I  am  afraid  not  to  see  them  again  ”. 

The  priest  came,  and  Albert  was  pleased  to  see  him. 
“  With  a  charming  expression  he  turned  to  me  and  told 
me  to  leave  the  room.  I  made  all  kinds  of  recommen¬ 
dation  to  the  good  father  before  leaving  the  room.  I 
remained  near  the  door,  full  of  anxiety,  making  efforts  to 
listen,  not  thinking  there  was  any  harm.  The  good 
father  Catullo  remained  a  long  time  with  us.  He  told 
me  that  Albert  was  a  very  good  Christian.” 

That  evening  Fernand  left  to  bring  his  father,  mother 
and  Eugenie  to  Venice.  Would  they  arrive  in  time? 

On  1 2  March  Albert  received  the  Viaticum.  “  In  the 
afternoon,”  writes  Alexandrine,  “we  received  ‘  L’Univers 
Catholique’  with  Montalembert’s  Introduction  to  the 
‘  History  of  Saint  Elizabeth’.  Albert  was  so  impatient 
to  know  it,  that  I  read  it  aloud.  We  admired  it  very 
much. 

“That  same  day  he  called  me  to  his  bed.  I  knelt 
near  my  beloved,  as  I  often  did.  He  spoke  of  my 
marrying  again,  and  as  I  burst  out  crying  he  said  : 

‘  Your  are  too  young.  ...  You  will  marry  again.  ’  He 
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spoke  gently  and  sadly.  He  went  on  :  ‘  If  I  die,  re¬ 

main  French,  don’t  leave  my  people’.” 

The  next  day,  in  what  Alexandrine  calls  “  an  hour  of 
inspiration,”  she  wrote  to  her  mother  a  letter  in  which 
she  told  her  the  resolution  she  had  made.  “  I  knelt  be¬ 
fore  beginning  my  letter,  and  asked  those  of  my  ancestors 
who  had  been  Catholic  and  who  were  in  heaven  to  help 
me.  I  felt  deliciously  comforted  by  a  ray  of  sunshine 
which  came  into  the  room  and  was  in  accord  with  the 
state  of  my  soul.” 

She  began  her  letter,  written  in  German,  by  telling 
her  mother  not  to  be  anxious  about  her  own  health  ;  that 
she  was  well  in  health  and  calm  in  the  midst  of  her  cruel 
anxieties,  and  she  opens  her  mind  to  her  mother.  “  I 
have  an  irresistible  longing  to  share  my  poor  Albert’s 
faith,  and  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  have  only  felt  it  so 
strongly  these  last  terrible  days.  But  I  have  to  add 
that  until  this  moment  it  is  by  love  and  respect  for  you 
that  I  did  not  wish  to  be  instructed  in  the  Catholic  re¬ 
ligion  for  fear  of  discovering  it  was  the  true  one,  and 
being  forced  to  embrace  it,  for  if  one  discovers  that 
something  is  truer  than  what  one  has  known,  it  becomes 
a  duty  to  adopt  it.” 

Her  respect  and  her  love  for  her  mother  are  as  great 
as  ever  she  urges,  but  she  is  convinced  her  mother  will 
forgive  her.  As  to  her  father,  she  knows  her  change 
will  not  sadden  him.  “  Where  he  is,  one  does  not  judge 
as  on  earth.  He  sees  more  clearly  than  all  the  Protest¬ 
ants  and  all  the  Catholics  on  earth,  and  if  in  that  luminous 
wisdom  he  sees  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  Church,  will  he 
not  rejoice  in  heaven  to  see  his  daughter  embrace  it  on 
earth  ?  ” 

She  recalls  to  her  mother  that  many  of  her  father’s 
ancestors  and  of  her  own,  were  Catholics. 

“  Sweet  mother,  allow  me  to  be  instructed.  If  you 
see  your  poor  daughter  a  widow,  you  will  bear  her  being 
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a  Catholic  ;  you  will  not  shut  your  heart  to  her  ?  She 
will  love  you  more  than  ever,  and  her  religion  will  never 
cause  you  pain.  The  little  chapel  Lapoukhyn  kindly 
prepared  for  Albert  will  be  a  mourning  chapel,  where  I 
will  pray  for  my  poor  beloved  and  for  all  who  are  dear 
to  me.  Ah,  my  mother,  if  the  Catholic  religion  had  only 
on  ours  the  advantage  of  praying  for  the  dead,  I  would 
prefer  it,  and  it  is  in  other  ways  such  a  sweet  belief.” 

For  days  Alexandrine’s  one  prayer  was  that  her  be¬ 
loved  would  have  the  joy  of  seeing  his  father  and  mother 
and  sister.  They  arrived  in  time.  The  meeting  was  one 
of  joy.  The  poor  invalid  seemed  better  than  they  dared 
hope.  Eugenie  spent  the  night  with  Alexandrine  hear¬ 
ing  all  she  had  gone  through,  and  she  sent  the  news  to 
Pauline  and  expressed  how  calm  Alexandrine  was  and 
how  she  bore  herself  in  those  hours  of  anguish,  when  she 
had  learned  to  keep  back  her  tears  not  to  frighten  him. 

She  wrote  to  Montalembert  to  announce  her  decision 
of  becoming  a  Catholic,  and  added  :  “  I  would  be  happier, 
widow  and  Catholic,  than  always  Albert’s  wife  and  always 
Protestant  ”. 

Albert  improved  after  his  parents  came,  and  he  was 
so  much  better  that  his  great  wish  could  be  carried  out 
of  going  back  to  France.  The  journey  was  a  long  and 
anxious  one.  They  left  Venice  on  io  April.  From 
Genoa,  Alexandrine  wrote  to  Montalembert,  who  had 
several  times  rebuked  her  hesitations  on  religion,  to  tell 
him  that  Albert  was  bearing  the  journey  well.  “  I  live 
from  day  to  day,”  she  wrote ;  “  my  thoughts  do  not  go 
beyond  the  next  day,  and  that  often  with  terror.  I  pass 
from  anxiety  to  anxiety,  and  when  a  little  ray  of  hope 
appears,  I  feel  comparatively  happy.  ...  I  tremble 
often  for  fear  God  should  punish  me  not  to  wish  to  give 
Him  all,  to  love  so  much  the  happiness  of  the  earth. 
Alas !  it  was  on  earth  I  placed  my  ideal !  Now  I  see 
there  is  only  a  false  appearance  of  happiness  on  earth. 
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I  should  look  for  happiness  elsewhere,  but  I  cannot 
rise.  ...  I  do  not  understand  heaven,  and  yet  I  see 
souls  who  have  a  foretaste  of  it,  which  parts  them  from 
earth.” 

In  writing,  she  was  thinking  of  Eugdnie,  “  the  woman 
who  most  resembles  an  angel,”  as  she  said  later  on. 
“  My  dear  friend,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  matter  that 
surrounds  my  soul  I  do  venerate  celestial  things.  I 
admired  in  your  Introduction  the  picture  you  made  of 
the  bonds  that  unite  the  saints  of  heaven  to  men  on 
earth.  I  believe  I  have  not,  or  that  I  have  lost,  all  pride 
of  individual  judgment.  Often  I  have  thought  that  to 
be  a  Catholic,  it  would  be  enough  to  think  that  Albert, 
his  sisters  and  you  are  Catholic.  My  feeble  reason  could 
all  the  better  bend  down  to  what  was  believed  by  the 
saints,  who  were  even  better  than  you.” 

They  reached  Paris  on  13  May.  The  doctor  came 
at  once,  and  when  his  visit  was  over  he  took  Alex¬ 
andrine’s  hand,  saying  :  “  It  is  sixty  years  since  I  have 
been  a  doctor,  and  I  never  saw  a  wife  who  loved  her 
husband  so  much  ”.  He  did  not  approve  of  the  apart¬ 
ment,  and  they  found  one  near  the  Luxembourg  with  a 
nice  view  on  the  trees. 

On  Sunday,  22  May,  she  wrote:  “Coming  back 
from  Mass  I  saw  Albert  smiling  at  me  at  the  window. 
When  I  came  into  the  room  I  saw  a  charming  little 
table  and  a  pretty  chair.  His  father  told  me  it  was 
Albert’s  present  for  me.  He  wished  to  have  them 
covered  with  blue  cloth,  the  colour  of  the  sky,  because 
he  knew  it  was  my  colour.”'  She  noticed  Albert  writing 
in  a  book,  bound  with  green  velvet  she  had  embroidered 
for  him.  When  he  went  to  bed,  Eugenie  and  Alex¬ 
andrine  took  the  book  and  read :  “  God,  I  used  to  say 
long  ago  day  and  night,  ‘  let  her  be  mine,  give  me  one 
day’s  happiness ’.  You  heard  me,  my  God.  What  have 
I  to  complain  of  ?  My  happiness  was  exquisite  if  it  was 
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short,  and  now  that  the  rest  of  my  petition  is  granted, 
your  Divine  Will  allows  my  angel  to  enter  the  Church, 
giving  me  the  assurance  of  seeing  her  soon  where  we 
will  lose  ourselves  in  your  immense  love.”  These  were 
the  last  words  Albert  wrote.  The  Abb6  Gerbet,  who 
instructed  Alexandrine,  and  who  later  helped  her  in  her 
days  of  grief,  said  this  was  “  the  most  sublime  testament 
of  tender  resignation  and  heroic  love  which  the  soul  of 
a  Christian  ever  inspired  to  the  heart  of  a  husband  ”. 

On  29  May  Alexandrine  was  received  in  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church.  It  was  Montalembert  who  brought  the 
Abbe  Gerbet.  “  Albert  was  in  the  drawing-room  when 
he  entered,  and  many  years  after  the  Abb6  Gerbet  told 
me  he  remembered  the  look  of  joy  that  lighted  his 
eyes  when  he  saw  the  man  who  was  to  give  the  life  of 
grace  to  his  Alex.  The  look  struck  him  all  the  more 
that  Albert’s  beautiful  eyes  were  the  only  living  thing  in 
his  face,  alas,  so  altered !  ” 

She  was  clinging  to  hope  in  spite  of  herself  and 
sent  Eugenie  to  consult  Dr.  Hahnemann.  His  reply 
was  a  shock.  “  I  had  not  believed  I  had  so  much  hope 
to  lose.  When  she  added  that  Hahnemann  said  there 
was  mortal  danger  for  me  to  sleep  in  Albert’s  room,  I 
smiled  and  felt  something  like  happiness.”  At  the  time 
she  was  tormenting  herself  with  the  fear  that  she  had 
not  loved  Albert  enough,  that  she  had  not  taken  enough 
care  of  him,  that  she  had  worried  him,  and  perhaps  in¬ 
creased  his  ill-health.  Those  senseless  fears  accompany 
most  great  griefs. 

On  3  June  Mass  was  said  at  midnight  in  Albert’s 
room,  at  which  he  and  Alexandrine  received  Holy  Com¬ 
munion,  as  well  as  his  father,  mother,  Eugenie,  Olga  and 
Montalembert. 

Alexandrine  was  told  by  the  doctor  that  Albert 
might  die  in  the  night. 

“  I  felt  exalted,  as  if  out  of  the  world.  Eugenie  also. 
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I  dressed  all  in  white  and  put  on  my  head  my  bride’s 
veil.  .  .  .  Albert  was  in  bed,  he  could  not  rise.  I  knelt 
near  him ;  I  took  his  hand.  The  Abbe  Gerbet  began 
Mass.  I  did  not  know  where  I  was,  or  what  was 
happening,  as  Mass  went  on  Albert  made  me  give  up 
his  hand,  that  hand  which  I  looked  on  as  so  sacred,  that 
at  the  most  holy  hour  of  my  life,  I  did  not  think  I  was 
wanting  to  God  in  holding  it.  Albert  made  me  leave 
it,  saying  :  ‘  Go,  and  be  all  to  God 

“  The  Abbe  Gerbet  said  a  few  words  to  me  before 
giving  me  Holy  Communion.  Then  gave  it  to  Albert, 
and  I  took  again  the  dear  hand.  I  believed  he  would 
die  that  night.” 

On  the  contrary,  Albert  rallied  again.  He  had  the 
joy  of  seeing  Pauline  and  her  husband,  who  came  to 
Paris  for  a  few  days.  They  found  him  so  much  better 
that  when  they  left  there  was  the  hope  he  might  be  able 
to  go  to  the  country,  to  Boury,  which  he  longed  to  see. 
Pauline  found  Alexandrine  transfigured  by  faith  and 
grief,  Eugenie  so  sharing  her  feeling  that  she  had  the 
singular  impression  that  in  their  sorrow  those  two  had 
reached  a  happiness,  compared  to  which  the  happiness  of 
earth  was  all  illusion.  In  those  days  of  anguish  Alex¬ 
andrine  and  Eugdnie  were  out  of  the  world,  and  it 
seemed  (as  the  Abbe  Gerbet  said)  “  as  if  the  veil  which 
separates  life  from  death  had  been  lifted 

However,  they  still  were  human  enough  to  feel  cer¬ 
tain  things. 

One  day  Albert  found  that  Alexandrine  did  not  attend 
as  much  to  him  as  he  wished. 

“  He  saw  he  made  me  cry,  and  he  was  grieved  and 
asked  me  to  forgive  him.  He  told  Eugdnie  and  me  :  ‘  I 
have  been  bad,  I  was  jealous  of  God.’ 

I  had  given  up  happiness.  I  only  wanted  to  be 
free  from  remorse,  not  to  grieve  anyone ;  and  now  my 
husband  makes  me  feel  I  have  grieved  him,  and  I  am  re- 
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morseful.  He  is  right.  I  am  not  such  a  good  nurse  as 
Eugenie.  .  .  .  Oh,  my  God,  in  expiation  let  Albert  see 
me  die  of  grief  for  him.  Let  him  not  have  a  shadow  of 
jealousy,  here  or  above,  not  even  of  God.” 

That  day  she  sold  her  collar  of  pearls  to  give  money 
to  the  poor. 

One  of  those  June  days  Albert  threw  his  arms  round 
her  neck  and  cried  :  “  I  am  dying,  and  we  would  have 
been  so  happy  ”. 

On  26  June,  Mass  was  again  said  at  midnight  in 
Albert’s  room.  “  During  Mass,  he  made  signs  to  me  to 
look  at  the  altar  and  not  at  him.  The  altar  was  covered 
with  blue  silk  and  flowers.  It  was  Eugenie  who 
arranged  it.  The  blue  silk  was  one  of  my  wedding 
presents.  The  dress  had  never  been  made  up.” 

Next  day  he  was  delirious,  speaking  of  the  country 
he  longed  to  see,  and  pointing  to  his  wife  he  repeated  : 
“  She  comes  with  me”.  That  evening  he  received  ex¬ 
treme  unction.  She  had  the  strength  not  to  grieve  him 
by  crying. 

“  His  calm  was  that  of  a  saint.  When  all  was  over 
he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  forehead  of  the 
Abbe  Dupanloup.  Then  I  came  near  and  he  made  the 
dear  sign  of  the  cross,  sweet  habit  of  our  happy  days, 
and  kissed  me,  and  did  the  same  with  his  parents, 
Eugenie,  Fernand,  Montal,  Julien,  who  was  sobbing. 
When  he  came  to  him,  Albert  cried  and  I  felt  broken. 
But  he  conquered  himself  soon,  and  while  I  was  kissing 
him,  he  made  a  sign  to  the  nun  to  come  near,  not  wishing 
to  forget  her  in  this  tender  farewell  from  all.  But  with 
his  delicious  feeling  of  what  is  due,  he  kissed  her  hand, 
in  spite  of  her,  the  hand  which  nursed  him  so  well,  to 
thank  her.” 

On  the  following  day  he  was  a  trifle  better  ;  his  wife 
“  pointed  out  to  Albert  the  rising  moon.  It  seemed  to 
me  terrifying.  .  .  .  The  window  was  open  on  the  beauti- 
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ful  trees  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  the  scent  of  the  honey¬ 
suckle  came  to  us  almost  too  strong.” 

Montalembert  called  and  brought  back  the  old  letters 
he  had  received  from  Albert,  and  Alexandrine  read  what 
he  had  said  of  her,  and  called  out  to  Albert  how  exquisite 
they  were  but  he  stopped  her.  He  had  no  strength  to 
hear  any  more.  “  Oh,  Albert,  I  adore  you  !  ”  she  cried, 
with  the  heart-broken  feeling  that  no  words  of  hers  should 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  end. 

Toward  night,  she  wanted  to  stay  up,  but  she  was 
so  exhausted  Eugenie  induced  her  to  lie  down,  and  she 
went  to  sleep.  She  woke  at  three.  Eugenie  was  at  her 
side.  She  had  the  terror  that  the  end  was  coming.  No  ; 
only  that  Albert  had  been  calling  for  her.  He  grew 
calm  when  he  saw  her  and  went  to  sleep,  his  head  on 
her  arm.  She  was  holding  him,  standing.  The  nun 
wished  to  take  her  place ;  but  Eugenie,  with  the  intui¬ 
tion  of  love,  stopped  her.  She  knew  it  did  Alexandrine 
good  to  tire  herself  for  her  beloved.  At  six  in  the  mor¬ 
ning  he  was  placed  in  an  arm-chair,  by  the  open  window, 
and  the  dread  hour  came.  ..."  Then  I  felt  no  power 
on  earth  would  take  me  from  my  place  on  my  knees 
by  his  side.”  His  mother  and  the  Abbd  Martin 
were  bending  over  him.  His  father  blessed  him,  "and 
I,  his  wife,  felt  what  I  could  not  have  imagined,  I  felt 
that  death  was  happiness,  and  I  kept  repeating  to  my¬ 
self  :  ‘  Now,  Jesus,  Paradise  for  him  The  Abbe  Martin 
began  the  words  of  Absolution,  and  before  he  had  fin¬ 
ished  Albert’s  soul  had  fled.” 

V. 

In  the  first  days  that  followed  her  terrible  loss,  Alex¬ 
andrine  was  as  it  were  lifted  up  away  from  the  earth. 
She  bore  herself  with  amazing  fortitude,  when  she  parted 
from  her  beloved,  and  closed  his  eyes,  and  remained  by 
his  side  until  the  cruel  scene,  when  she  had  the  courage 
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to  kneel  with  Eugenie  at  Saint  Sulpice  while  the  service 
was  going  on.  She  followed  her  family  to  Boury,  to  the 
spot  Albert  had  so  longed  to  see,  and  she  did  not  break 
down.  She  felt,  as  she  wrote  in  her  diary,  “as  if  she 
only  were  half  on  earth,  as  if  she  did  no  see  the  things  of 
earth.  Albert  was  for  me  the  light  that  coloured  every¬ 
thing.  With  him,  did  I  not  find  a  charm  in  what  with¬ 
out  him  would  have  seemed  dull  and  difficult  ?  Did  I  not 
care  for  the  least  details  of  housekeeping?  All  has 
changed  for  me.  With  him,  pearls,  jewels,  pretty  rooms, 
lovely  views,  all  had  their  charm  ;  now  nothing  attracts 
me  ;  all  has  lost  its  colour,  its  value.  I  only  hunger  to 
know  where  he  is,  to  know  if  he  is  happy,  if  he  loves  me, 
to  share  all  with  him,  as  I  promised  him  on  earth,  before 
God.  My  God,  do  not  part  those  whom  Thou  hast 
united.  Remember,  my  God,  my  Father,  forgive  me 
my  hardihood  ;  remember  that  we  always  thought  of 
Thee,  even  when  we  forgot  all  else ;  remember  that  not 
a  love-letter  was  exchanged  between  us  without  Thy 
name  being  named,  and  Thy  benediction  called  on  us ; 
remember  that  we  often  have  prayed  Thee  together ; 
remember  that  we  have  always  wished  our  love  to  be 
eternal.”  Then  as  the  days  went  on,  the  feeling  of  loneli¬ 
ness  grew  keener,  the  anguish  harder  to  bear.  Alexan¬ 
drine  moaned  in  a  letter  to  Pauline  that  her  strength 
was  failing,  that  she  could  not  live  without  him.  Never 
was  a  being  worthy  of  so  much  love  as  he.  Then  she 
reproaches  Pauline  with  not  having  known,  not  having 
appreciated  what  her  brother  was. 

In  another  letter,  she  wrote  that  her  heart  was  frozen. 

“  I  feel  cruelly  indifferent  to  all,  even  to  my  own  un¬ 
happiness.  I  eat,  I  sleep,  I  breathe  the  air,  with  a 
pleasure  that  grieves  and  charms  me  at  the  same  time. 

I  like  to  hear  the  airs  he  heard,  and  music  makes  me 
believe  in  heaven,  in  a  future  happiness. 

“  Oh,  unhappy  me  !  We  would  have  been  so  happy. 
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His  health,  during  the  last  five  months,  spoilt  our  happi¬ 
ness,  and  yet  I  would  love  that  little  rest  of  life,  the 
possibility  to  hear  his  voice.  I  did  not  believe  I  would 
come  to  it,  I  who  said,  ‘  Better  he  should  die  than  suffer 
a  few  months  more  !  ’  It  is  only  with  effort  I  say  now  : 

‘  He  is  happy  !  Better  have  done  with  life.  My  terres¬ 
trial  nature,  which  has  always  been  strong,  cannot  realize 
that  the  joys  of  heaven  are  better  than  those  of  earth. 

I  have  recollections  of  happiness,  which  nothing  can 
seemingly  outsoar. 

“  I  believe  that  my  wish  is  sincere  to  follow  Albert 
at  any  cost,  at  any  suffering,  if  I  can  only  arrive  where 
he  is  and  see  him  happy.  Alas  !  I  forget  God  for  him, 
I  do  not  know  what  God  will  do  with  me.  Perhaps  He 
will  make  me  live  long  to  regain  the  zeal  I  had  long 
ago.  I  sometimes  am  inclined  to  say  He  has  forsaken 
me,  He  has  let  me  fall  from  a  height  where  I  saw 
heaven  and  now  I  am  in  a  dark  abyss.  Oh,  the  first 
days  after  his  death  were  sweet !  The  first  evening  (he 
had  spoken  that  morning)  the  sky  with  the  star  and  the 
moon,  seemed  smiling,  happy  !  I  felt  Albert’s  happi¬ 
ness,  I  did  not  suffer  more  than  when  we  parted  in  life. 
One  of  those  days  at  St.  Sulpice,  the  organ,  the  blue 
sky  seen  through  the  coloured  glass,  gave  me  an 
ecstasy  of  happiness  to  come  ;  I  wept  delicious  tears. 
Now,  all  is  dark.  Fancy,  I  cannot  even  dream  of  him. 
God  loves  your  father  better  than  me.  And  yet  your 
father  did  not  love  Albert  more  than  I  love  him.  He 
was  not  all  for  him,  as  he  was  for  me.” 

Pauline  was  away  from  her  brother’s  death-bed,  and 
it  was  only  three  months  later  that  she  reached  Boury. 
She  arrived  earlier  than  she  was  expected.  All  were 
out,  except  Madame  Albert  (as  Alexandrine  wished  to 
be  called),  and  refusing  the  servant’s  offer  to  announce 
her  arrival,  Pauline  rushed  to  Alexandrine’s  room  and 
entered  without  attracting  her  attention.  She  had  then 
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a  glimpse  of  Alexandrine  in  her  moment  of  grief,  which 
she  only  half  showed  to  those  around.  The  last  time 
she  saw  her,  she  was  dressed  with  care,  nay,  with 
elegance.  Albert,  even  in  his  last  illness,  liked  to  see 
his  wife  wearing  the  pretty  dresses  and  the  jewels  that 
recalled  happy  days.  Now,  in  her  deep  mourning 
which  somehow  seemed  more  mournful  when  she  wore 
it,  she  was  sitting  on  a  high  wooden  chair,  with  a  little 
table  covered  with  a  sky-blue  cloth  in  front  of  her— 
Albert’s  last  gift.  Her  mournful  widow’s  bonnet  was 
hanging  behind  her,  her  head  was  uncovered  and  her 
brown  hair  all  untidy.  A  little  lamp  lit  up  the  large 
room  and  the  heavy  green  damask  curtains  bought  by 
Albert  in  Venice  hid  Pauline  from  her  sight. 

Pauline  called  her.  She  was  startled,  rose  and  fell. 
Pauline  was  frightened,  and  Alexandrine  was  the  first 
to  recover,  and  her  first  words  were  to  be  excused.  “  I 
am  not  often  like  this  ;  I  am  very  calm.”  They  sat 
together  and  talked  of  their  sorrow,  and  “  in  spite  of 
our  tears,  writes  Pauline,  “  there  was  sweetness  as 
well  as  mourning  in  our  first  meeting  And  when 
Eugenie,  her  mother  and  father  and  Olga  were  all 
around  her,  Pauline  felt  that  in  spite  of  the  emptiness 
left  by  Albert  s  loss,  there  was  happiness  in  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  all  she  cared  for,  and  none  more  tenderly 
than  Alexandrine  with  her  pale  face,  her  expression  of 
calm  as  of  one  who  did  not  expect  anything  more,  but 
with  a  gentleness  that  drew  all  hearts  to  her. 

The  family  group  was  an  attractive  one.  The 
mother,  with  her  love  for  her  children,  had  grown  more 
loving  to  every  one  after  her  sorrow.  The  father  had 
always  been  surrounded  by  the  affection  of  his  children, 
but  the  religious  resignation  with  which  he  bore  himself 
increased  their  love  for  him.  “  My  mother  told  me  that 
first  evening,”  writes  Pauline  :  “  ‘  How  I  envy  and  admire 
your  father.  Since  our  dear  child  has  gone  to  heaven 
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he  seems  to  be  there  himself’.”  Olga  had  grown  from  a 
child  into  a  slim  and  graceful  girl,  serious  beyond  her 
years,  and  with  a  physical  likeness  to  her  mother,  which 
made  her  dear  to  all.  Eugenie  had  grown  more  lovely, 
her  complexion  was  brighter  and  there  was  something 
radiant  about  her.  “  One  could  have  said  that  seeing 
death  for  the  first  time,  it  was  in  a  mystery  of  consola¬ 
tion  and  joy  she  had  penetrated.  Fernand,  Albertine, 
the  Abbe  Gerbet'all  added  a  charm  to  the  home  life 
which  Pauline  lingers  over  with  fond  recollection.  What 
endless  talks  between  Eugenie,  Alexandrine  and  Pauline. 

“  When  one  is  in  perfect  accord  and  one  loves  one 
another  the  subjects  of  conversation  are  endless.”  Then 
alone  with  one  or  the  other,  Pauline  heard  what  Eugenie 
had  to  say  of  Alexandrine  or  Alexandrine  of  Eugenie. 
Sorrow  had  brought  them  very  near. 

The  evening  ended  in  the  chapel.  The  voice  of 
Eugenie,  of  Olga,  of  Alexandrine  and  of  their  brothers 
rose  in  harmony.  The  Abbe  Gerbet  spoke  words  of 
consolation,  worthy  of  the  author  of  the  book  “On  the 
Divine  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Soul”. 

Pauline  and  her  husband  had  to  leave  to  take  up 
their  residence  in  Portugal,  where  Mr.  Craven  had  a 
diplomatic  post.  The  distance  from  her  dear  home  was 
made  bearable  by  long  letters,  giving  every  detail  of 
everyday  life.  Her  father  describes  to  her  Alexandrine’s 
activity.  “  She  works,  she  knits.  I  don’t  know  if  she 
does  well  or  ill,  but  she  makes  any  amount  of  caps  and 
petticoats.  She  goes  to  see  the  poor,  she  brings  them 
money  ;  she  goes  to  see  the  sick  and  gives  them  advice.” 

Eugdnie  and  Alexandrine  gave  themselves  up  to 
teaching  the  children  in  the  village,  to  looking  after  the 
sick  and  poor,  and  the  success  of  their  young  pupils  was  a 
matter  of  pride  to  the  young  teachers.  Sometimes  the 
mother  found  that  Eugdnie  was  too  much  absorbed  in 
the  care  of  the  poor,  and  showed  too  plainly  her  disdain 
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for  the  world,  and  Eugenie  took  pains  to  satisfy  her 
mother,  by  accepting  to  sacrifice  some  of  her  own  tastes 
to  please  others.  It  was  partly  to  please  her  mother 
that  she  accepted  an  invitation  to  go  to  England,  and 
her  mother  rejoiced  to  hear  Eugenie  had  been  at  the 
theatre.  “  You  understand,”  she  wrote  to  Pauline,  “that 
it  is  not  her  being  amused  at  the  theatre  I  am  grateful 
for,  but  to  have  done  to  please  others  what  she  would 
not  have  done  to  please  herself.  I  am  persuaded  that 
what  she  did  was  to  gratify  Charles  (her  brother,  who 
was  taking  her  to  England)  and  that  is  what  I  approve. 
That  amiability  will  make  a  far  better  impression  on  her 
brother  than  mere  rigorism.  I  don’t  know  if  I  am  mis¬ 
taken,  but  I  fancy  that  her  aloofness  from  the  idea  of 
marriage  is  less  than  it  was,  and  that  if  she  met  some 
one  she  cared  for  she  would  not  refuse  him.” 

Alexandrine  wrote  to  Eugenie  all  the  news  of  their 
common  interests — how  one  of  their  protegees  was 
going  to  a  situation,  and  required  a  dress,  that  she  was 
making  chemises  for  little  children,  and  found  it  very 
amusing.  She  laughed  at  Eugenie’s  scruples,  who  wrote 
confessing  that  she  had  felt  vain  of  her  looks,  and  wished 
herself  ugly.  She  owned  her  terror  when  her  turn  came 
to  recite  the  prayers  in  the  evening,  and  how  terrified 
she  was  when  reciting  for  fear  of  making  a  mistake. 

Eugenie  returned  to  Boury  to  go  to  Paris  on  a 
mournful  errand,  to  bring  back  Albert’s  body  and  bury 
him  at  Boury. 

To  Pauline  Eugenie  described  the  scene.  The 
coffin  was  brought  to  the  spot  Albert  so  longed  to  see. 
“  I  was  holding  Alexandrine’s  arm  and  we  walked  near 
the  coffin.  Poor  Alex.,  how  touching  she  was !  Her 
tears,  her  big  tears  were  falling  ” — Albert  used  to  admire 
her  beautiful  big  tears — “  but  there  was  a  calm,  a 
simplicity,  a  Christian  resignation  about  her.”  She  had 
insisted  that  space  for  her  body  should  be  left  by  the 
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side  of  Albert,  and  before  the  stone  was  put  back  on  the 
grave  she  went  with  Eugenie  and  a  faithful  servant  to 
the  cemetery,  went  down  by  a  ladder,  and  found  herself 
in  her  own  grave,  kneeling  to  kiss  the  coffin  that  held 
all  she  loved  best. 

About  this  time  Madame  de  la  Ferronnays’  insight 
as  to  Eugdnie’s  future  was  realized.  She  met  a  man 
she  could  love,  the  brother  of  a  dear  friend,  who  had  just 
died,  and  it  was  the  feeling  that  there  was  grief  to  con¬ 
sole  that  first  attracted  her  to  M.  de  Mun. 

Alexandrine  sympathized  with  Mme.  de  la  Ferron¬ 
nays’  wishes  about  Eugenie,  and  did  all  in  her  power  to 
encourage  her  friend  to  accept  the  change  of  life,  that 
she  had  so  little  expected. 

It  was  to  Alexandrine  Eugenie  clung,  and  Alex¬ 
andrine  was  almost  frightened  to  find  what  a  hold  she 
had  on  Eugenie’s  heart.  Her  influence  and  Adrien  de 
Mun’s  affection  carried  away  Eugenie’s  last  objections. 
And  she  wrote  to  Pauline  that  she  had  the  hope  of 
having  Alexandrine  as  much  with  her  in  her  new  home 
at  Lumigny,  as  in  the  old  home  at  Boury. 

Pauline  came  to  her  sister’s  wedding,  making  the 
long  journey  from  Portugal  alone,  in  great  discomfort — 
travelling  in  1838  was  not  the  easy  matter  it  is  in  our 
day !  She  was  confident  of  her  sister’s  happiness,  and 
remained  with  Alexandrine,  who  in  spite  of  all  her  self- 
forgetfulness,  felt  acutely  the  loss  of  her  dear  sister  and 
had  fits  of  wild  despair,  which  Pauline  witnessed.  But 
she  also  witnessed  how  she  conquered  herself  and  re¬ 
gained  her  self-control. 

To  Eugenie  she  wrote  that  she  was  grieved  she 
should  be  grieving  about  her,  that  she  found  a  rest  in  the 
thought  of  Eugdnies  happiness,  and  that  she  was  so 
busy  the  days  passed  quickly.  “  Solitude  has  become 
sweeter  than  long  ago.” 

A  few  days  later  she  wrote  again  (10  March,  1838), 
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“This  absence  reminds  me  of  the  time  you  were  in 
England.  But  it  is  sweet  to  think  you  are  happier  now. 
Oh,  the  idea  that  you  are  happy,  very  happy,  would  re¬ 
concile  me  to  any  length  of  absence.  You  have  the 
best  friend  one  could  have  on  earth.” 

They  all  spent  a  few  days  with  Eugenie  in  her  new 
home.  On  her  return  to  Boury,  Alexandrine  began  her 
long  correspondence  with  Eugenie,  and  their  letters  at 
that  time  are  not  the  least  attractive  of  the  “  Recit  dune 
Sceur  !  ”  “  How  can  you  reproach  yourself  with  your 

happiness  ?  In  Heaven’s  name  don’t  grieve  me  so 
again.  I  confess  it  has  been  sweet  to  read  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  your  tenderness.  Oh,  no,  I  never  will  forget 
that  you  wished  to  devote  all  your  life  to  me.  May  God 
reward  you.  Fernand  is  very  well.  He  is  most  kind 
to  that  poor  Saint  Amand  ” — an  old  servant  who  had 
saved  Albert’s  life  in  his  childhood,  when  he  was  in 
danger  of  drowning.  “He  is  dying,  but  in  the  most 
religious  mood.  Last  evening  Fernand  and  I  went  to 
see  him,  and  I  made  him  happy  by  telling  him  you  had 
found  a  place  for  his  daughter.  It  is  sweet  to  give  joy 
to  a  dying  man.  His  eyes  shone,  and  he  smiled.  I 
showed  him  a  miniature  of  Albert,  which  he  knew.  I 
thanked  him  again  for  having  saved  Albert’s  life.  He 
came  to  see  Albert  on  his  death-bed  two  years  ago,  and 
Albert,  threatening  him  gently  with  his  finger,  warned 
him  to  give  up  wine,  which  has  hastened  his  death.  He 
has  paid  for  it  now.  We  went  again,  Fernand,  your 
father  and  mother,  to  see  him  to-day.  We  could  not 
understand  what  he  said.  But  the  Cure  de  Naufles  at 
Fernand’s  prayer  remained  with  him.” 

In  the  summer  of  1838,  Alexandrine  went  to  Austria 
to  meet  her  mother.  They  spent  some  weeks  at  Ischl. 
Their  first  meeting  since  Alexandrine  had  become  a 
widow  was  full  of  emotion.  The  mother  broke  down  in 
the  street,  and  it  was  Alexandrine  who  had  to  comfort 
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her.  She  offered  to  spend  the  winter  in  Russia  with 
her,  but  her  mother  was  afraid  the  climate  would  be  too 
harsh  for  her.  They  made  plans  to  meet  in  the  spring. 
Her  mother  found  fault  with  her  daughter’s  deep  mourn¬ 
ing,  and  to  please  her  Alexandrine  put  a  trifle  of  white 
to  her  cuffs  and  collar.  On  her  return  to  France  she 
stopped  at  Lumigny,  and  Eugenie  expressed  her  delight 
to  Pauline.  “What  joy  to  embrace  her,  to  hold  her  in 
my  arms.  She  is  the  same,  morally  and  physically,  with 
the  exception  of  the  little  change  to  collar  and  bonnet, 
which  is  very  slight  and  less  pretty  than  all  black.  We 
must  thank  God  for  giving  us  happiness  in  this  world, 
without  refusing  us  the  happiness  that  will  have  no  end.” 

Alexandrine  was  glad  to  return  to  Boury  and  to  the 
graveyard  which  was  her  home,  her  property,  her  garden, 
and  there  a  great  fit  of  indignation  took  hold  of  her. 
“  All  kinds  of  unworthy  flowers  had  been  put  in.  They 
won’t  understand  that  I  only  want  certain  flowers  and 
at  certain  places.  Where  I  have  so  often  said  I  only 
want  rose  trees,  they  have  planted  a  flower  I  hate, 
and  where  I  said  I  wanted  honeysuckle  and  jasmine, 
there  are  only  ugly  weeds.  I  will  probably  never  see 
what  I  desire,  as  I  am  not  likely  to  be  there  in  summer, 
but  at  least  I  would  like  not  to  see  flowers  I  hate.  I 
tore  up  with  my  own  hands  the  hideous  yellow  flowers.” 
There  is  something  refreshing  in  the  fit  of  anger  and 
in  the  quick  tearing  up  of  the  flowers  that  she  hated. 

She  took  up  her  life  among  the  poor,  helped  by  Olga, 
who  was  drawing  nearer  to  her.  “  She  is  so  pleasant  to 
live  with,  she  wrote.  All  her  spare  time  she  devoted 
to  the  one  occupation  which  brought  her  peace  in  those 
days  :  to  write  about  her  happy  days,  her  first  meeting 
with  Albert,  their  letters.  She  found  he  had  kept  the 
least  note  she  had  written  to  him,  and  she  added  all  the 
letters  he  wrote  to  Montalembert,  and  which  Montalem- 
bert  had  given  her  back.  Montalembert  remained  a  faith- 
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ful  friend,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  own  happiness — he  was 
married,  and  as  happy  as  Albert  had  been — he  did  not 
forget  Alexandrine.  And  they  met  whenever  Alexand¬ 
rine  came  to  Paris. 

She  was  with  Eugdnie  when  her  first  child  was  born. 
She  wrote  the  good  news  to  Pauline.  “  On  Sunday  at 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  her  child,  Eugenie’s  child, 
was  born.  The  sun  was  beginning  to  gild  the  houses 
opposite.  It  was  pretty  .  .  .  Eugbnie  had  told  me,  ‘  I 
bore  pain  badly.  I  asked  the  Holy  Virgin  to  put  an  end 
to  my  suffering.’  She  reproached  herself  that ! 

“  I  love  that  little  child  more  than  I  expected. 
Pauline,  that  event  which  rejoices  me,  that  little  child, 
which  I  kiss  with  joy  and  love,  has  made  me  feel  bitterly 
my  loneliness.  I  feel  so  useless  to  these  two  families. 
If  I  had  had  a  child,  it  would  have  been  so  different,  be¬ 
sides  the  great  joy  to  myself.  When  Eugenie  was  un¬ 
married,  she  sometimes  said  to  me,  ‘If  I  wished  to  be 
married  and  to  have  a  child,  it  would  be  to  give  it  to 
you,’  and  now  that  dear  little  being  will  take  away  from 
me  another  place  in  his  mother’s  heart.  It  is  simple,  it 
must  be  so,  yet  is  it  not  painful?  Forgive  my  com¬ 
plaint.” 

But  she  very  soon  wrote  in  a  different  strain,  io  June, 
1839.  “My  beloved  Pauline,  I  write  while  Fernand 
sings  a  delicious  air,  which  makes  me  wish  rather  to 
listen  than  to  write  ;  but  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
had  these  last  days  the  joy  of  feeling  God  so  good,  so 
sweet,  it  has  filled  my  heart  with  joy.  O  my  sister,  let 
us  love  God  and  put  in  that  love  all  other  love,  that  is 
happiness.  How  good  God  is  to  make  me  feel  so  much 
faith,  when  I  have  less  consolations  of  friendship  around 
me.  I  said  farewell  to  Montal  a  week  ago.”  She  went 
back  to  Boury  for  29  June,  the  third  anniversary  of  her 
husband’s  death.  She  wrote  to  Pauline  that  she  had 
been  “  alone  without  Eugenie,  without  your  mother,”  and 
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the  weather  was  bad,  “and  yet  in  spite  of  wind  and  rain, 
there  was  sweetness  in  bringing-  a  mass  of  flowers  to  his 
tomb  ”. 

In  October  again  she  wrote  :  “Yes,  I  am  alone  with 
Julien  in  this  big  castle,  but  I  am  not  to  be  pitied  ;  I  bear 
solitude  better.  At  first,  when  they  went,  and  I  found 
myself  alone  and  in  the  dark,  it  was  a  little  melancholy, 
but  I  don’t  brood  over  it.  I  read,  or  I  write  my  dear 
tale,  and  then  I  have  not  too  much  of  six  hours  of  com¬ 
plete  solitude.  Happily  my  dear  recollections  have  a 
beneficent  impression  on  my  soul,  happy  in  spite  of  the 
bitterness  mixed  with  them.  I  pass  my  days  without 
dullness,  mixing  God  and  Albert.  Just  now  I  am  writ¬ 
ing  about  the  early  times  of  our  marriage.  It  absorbs 
me  so  much  that  I  forget  the  present.  And  whatever 
people  say,  I  find  imagination  a  very  happy  gift.  I  see 
the  old  family  diary,  which  we  called  the  ‘  Gazette,’  and 
I  am  touched  by  your  writing,  by  that  of  our  brothers 
away  ” — Fernand  and  Charles  were  in  Rome  at  the 
time — “  I  think  my  happiness  has  been  destroyed,  but 
there  are  charming  pieces  of  it  that  I  would  like  to  have 
always  around  me.  ...  I  prefer  being  here  than  in 
Paris.  I  prefer  the  silence  around  me  to  the  noise  of 
the  world. 

“  It  seems  not  so  much  guilty  as  strange  to  make 
pleasure  the  important  business  of  our  life,  while  life  is 
so  serious  and  full  of  pain.  Don’t  believe  that  I  would 
hunt  pleasure  away.  If  Albert  had  lived,  I  would  have 
taken  my  share  of  it,  while  I  would  have  been  as  good  a 
Catholic  as  I  am  now,  only  I  would  like  pleasure  to  be 
the  recreation,  not  the  business  of  life.” 

VI. 

In  the  winter  of  1839  Alexandrine  returned  with 
pleasure  and  pain  to  find  herself  in  Rome  with  the  La 
Ferronays.  It  was  in  Italy  she  loved  and  had  been  so 
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happy.  In  Naples  she  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  spots 
so  dear  to  her.  She  went  with  Pauline  to  all  the  places 
connected  with  the  past.  They  visited  the  villa  where 
Albert  stayed  with  his  parents,  and  they  followed  the 
road  leading  to  the  villa  where  Alexandrine  stayed  with 
her  mother,  and  the  spot  where  Albert  had  said  “  I  love 
you,”  and  the  villa  Pietracalla,  where  they  spent  such 
happy  days.  At  the  time  the  villa  had  seemed  delicious  ; 
now  it  was  deserted  and  the  garden  grown  wild.  It  was 
like  a  picture  of  lost  happiness. 

“  And  it  is  here  I  was  so  happy !  ”  said  Alexandrine. 
“  Here  life  and  the  earth  seemed  too  beautiful.” 

But  Alexandrine  had  a  consolation  in  her  sad  pilgrim¬ 
age  and  bore  it  more  bravely  than  Eug6nie,  who  followed 
her  at  a  distance,  could  have  hoped,  and  she  found  great 
comfort  in  Alexandrine’s  letters,  where  she  always  dwelt 
more  on  what  comforted  than  what  grieved  her. 

“  God  alone  consoles  for  the  loss  of  happiness  on 
earth.  I  find  a  double  pleasure  in  praying  here,  in 
Naples,  where  I  only  lived  for  a  human  love,  in  Naples 
where  I  believed  I  had  all,  when  I  had  Albert,  in  Naples 
where  I  don't  find  Albert,  where  I  never  will  see  him 
and  where  God  only  remains — only  God  !  That  is  what 
our  human  unworthiness  makes  us  think,  as  if  God  was 
not  enough  for  us  !  ” 

This  visit  to  Italy,  which  was  full  of  painful  recollec¬ 
tions  to  Alexandrine,  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  to 
Olga,  who  enjoyed  all  she  saw,  and  at  the  same  time  had 
some  of  the  scruples  which  Eug6nie  knew  so  well.  She 
wrote  her  young  sister  a  letter  full  of  good  sense  and 
affection  (17  February,  1840).  She  advised  her  to  enjoy 
herself  simply.  “You  are  so  young ;  when  true  grief 
comes,  you  will  be  sorry  to  have  grieved  your  poor 
heart,  at  the  time  it  only  asked  to  be  happy.  What  is 
worrying  you?  A  vague  anxiety  about  the  future,  a 
haste  to  know  when  it  will  be  settled  ?  Be  more  peace- 
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ful.  Trust  God.”  She  urges  her  not  to  keep  her 
thoughts  to  herself,  but  to  tell  everything  to  her  mother 
and  to  her  sisters. 

She  went  on:  “Take  a  little  physical  exercise; 
oblige  yourself  to  move,  as  I  force  myself  to  laugh  and 
to  speak  when  I  am  more  inclined  to  be  silent.  Walk  ; 
do  many  things  during  the  day ;  never  refuse  to  make  a 
commission  ;  give  a  chair  to  those  who  have  none  ;  pick 
up  a  handkerchief  when  one  lets  it  fall  ;  fight  against 
your  distractions,  as  one  fights  against  evil  thoughts. 
Believe  me,  all  that  is  necessary.  Those  are  little  acts 
of  virtue  ;  they  cost,  but  they  must  be  done.  Another 
advice — take  an  interest  in  Albertine  ”  (her  young  sister), 
“put  in  her  some  of  the  interest  you  give  too  much  to 
other  things.  Be  to  her  what  Pauline  was  to  me.  .  .  . 
T ell  me  how  you  manage  about  your  dress  ?  What  is 
the  state  of  your  purse  ?  Never  make  debts.” 

While  giving  herself  such  good  advice,  Eugenie  had 
fallen  in  a  state  of  depression.  She  was  in  poor  health 
at  the  time  and  felt  unequal  to  the  social  strain  of  talking 
or  keeping  up  the  conversation  in  her  new  surroundings. 
Her  father-in-law  had  once  expressed  his  surprise  that 
she  took  no  interest  in  politics,  and  she  asked  Pauline 
to  teach  her.  Pauline  came  to  pay  her  a  visit  and  tried 
to  rouse  her  out  of  her  sorrowfulness.  She  confided  to 
Alexandrine  the  trial  of  Eugenie. 

Alexandrine’s  answer  came  from  Lucca,  where  she 
was  staying  with  Olga  and  her  parents. 

“  Your  letter  about  Eugenie  has  occupied  my  mind. 
As  you  say,  it  is  strange  that  our  dear  beloved  should 
have  that  trial.  I  see  in  it  God’s  hand,  preserving  the 
souls  He  loves,  from  the  poison  of  praise.  Her  humility 
will  be  safer.  It  is  curious  how  the  beauty  of  her  soul 
and  her  intellect  are  less  useful  in  her  present  position 
than  the  trifles  she  does  not  possess.  ...  I  understand, 
without  approving,  her  discouragement.  Poor  Eugenie ! 
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the  elements  of  her  character  are  a  lively  tender  and 
joyous  love  of  God,  and  a  great  activity,  and  it  seems  to 
her  that  a  little  more  talent  in  talking  about  everything, 
or  in  rousing  others  to  conversation,  would  be  worth 
more.  It  is  a  cross,  but  to  soften  it  she  has  a  loved 
husband,  who  loves  her,  and  a  delicious  child.  Is  that 
not  immense  ?  I  find  it  natural  that  one  should  wish 
more  than  one  has,  even  if  one  recognizes  that  one  has 
more  than  others.  We  are  destined  to  the  perfection 
of  happiness  ;  that  is  why  we  are  never  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  here,  because  happiness  is  never  complete.  .  .  . 
What  commonplace  I  am  saying.  But  I  am  full  of  re¬ 
flections  in  this  solitude.  See  how  all  is  relative  :  a  king 
feels  poor  with  what  would  make  another  wealthy.  You 
imagined  your  happiness  in  her  place,  with  a  child  like 
hers.  And  I,  the  day  you  wept  at  Albano — I  thought 
I  would  be  perfectly  happy  in  your  place,  with  my  hus¬ 
band  alive,  like  you  !  Be  sure,  if  that  wish  was  realized, 
you  would  have  other  wishes,  for  which  you  would  cry. 

I  don’t  know  if  you  find  a  consolation  in  that,  but  it  is 
reality.  This  life  is  the  way  of  the  cross.” 

Eugenie  had  three  days  alone  with  her  husband  and 
found  the  t£te-a-tete  delicious.  It  was  the  first  time  since 
her  marriage,  and  she  wrote  to  her  sister  that  they  re¬ 
proached  one  another  to  so  enjoy  being  alone. 

“  I  believe  it  is  in  nature  to  like  variety.  If  we  had 
been  alone  for  a  year  or  two,  we  would  like  to  see  some¬ 
body,  as  the  pleasure  of  being  together  and  independent 
is  what  we  have  least  known,  we  have  often  wished  it. 
And  we  find  these  days  charming.” 

While  Eugenie  was  writing  so  cheerfully,  Alexan¬ 
drine  heard  that  her  eldest  brother  was  dying  in  Turin. 
She  came  in  time  to  see  him  and  be  present  at  his 
death,  and  then  started  to  meet  her  mother  and 
brought  her  the  sad  news  in  Vienna.  They  came  back 
to  Italy  and  settled  in  Florence. 
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Eugenie,  after  the  birth  of  her  second  child,  was 
very  ill,  and  the  doctor  ordered  a  change  to  the  South. 
She  left  her  little  ones,  and  she  spent  a  few  days  with 
Alexandrine. 

“  How  I  grieved  at  parting  with  her  ” — (November, 
1841) — she  wrote  to  Pauline.  “She  is  happy  to  be 
with  her  mother  ;  but  she  would  be  very  lonely  in  that 
gay  city  if  God  were  not  in  her  heart,  and  the  angels 
around  her.  She  has  a  pretty  apartment  :  three  little 
cells,  very  gay  and  full  of  flowers  and  nicely  furnished. 
She  has  four  hours  free  every  day.  But  it  is  not  easy 
for  her  to  go  to  benediction,  or  to  visit  the  poor.  We 
cried  at  parting.  It  is  sad  to  be  so  near  and  yet  so  far. 
But  she  will  come  for  Lent,  with  the  princess  and  the 
kind  prince.” 

Eugenie  took  great  delight  in  Rome.  She  felt 
better.  She  took  a  new  interest  in  life.  She  almost 
felt  she  “  could  care  for  politics  one  day  !  ”  She  wrote 
joyously  to  Pauline  on  18  January,  1842.  Her  husband 
had  arrived.  She  felt  so  much  better  she  was  going  to 
a  party  at  the  Borghese  Palace. 

Five  days  later  her  father,  who  was  tenderly  loved 
by  Eugenie  and  by  all  his  children,  died  almost 
suddenly.  Eugenie,  who  had  rallied  on  her  first 
coming  to  Rome,  was  so  much  affected  by  her  father’s 
death  that  her  own  health  failed.  On  the  doctor’s 
advice  her  husband  took  her  to  Palermo.  She  died  on 
her  arrival  (6  April,  1842)  without  pain,  without 
agony — “as  gently  as  she  had  lived”.  Olga  only 
survived  her  sister  a  few  months.  She  bore  a  long 
cruel  illness  with  patience  and  courage. 

Alexandrine  left  her  mother  to  join  Olga’s  mother 
and  returned  with  her  to  Boury.  At  this  time,  Alex¬ 
andrine  had  learned  the  lesson  of  bearing  the  cross. 
It  was  she  who  consoled  those  who  were  sorrowing. 
She  had  quite  forgotten  her  regrets  for  her  lost  happi- 
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ness.  She  had  finished  the  book  in  which  she  had 
written  down  every  detail  of  those  happy  days.  From 
that  time  her  soul  seemed  to  live  in  another  atmos¬ 
phere.  She  loved  to  think  of  Albert,  but  she  ceased  to 
weep  for  herself.  She  had  no  more  wild  fits  of  grief. 
It  was  her  turn  to  be  the  consoler,  and,  as  Montalem- 
bert  had  said,  “she  was  above  grief”. 

When  Pauline  was  weeping  over  Olga’s  death-bed, 
Alexandrine  had  said  to  her  :  “You  cry  because  Olga 
has  gone  to  heaven.  Tell  me,  what  happiness  could 
you  assure  her  on  earth.”  The  expression  with  which 
the  words  were  said  was  never  forgotten  by  Pauline. 

Alexandrine  thought  herself  called  to  religious  life 
and  went  into  the  convent  of  the  Daughters  of  Sion. 
But  as  Pauline  had  told  her,  the  life  of  a  recluse  did  not 
suit  one  so  active.  She  tried,  and,  having  failed,  left 
the  convent  full  of  joy  at  returning  to  Albert’s  mother. 
She  wrote  to  Pauline  :  “Your  mother  is  delicious  for 
me.  I  am  a  little  confused  as  after  a  storm.  I  am 
growing  calm.  I  am  taking  up  with  delight  my  old  oc¬ 
cupations  in  the  parish.” 

In  taking  up  her  home  life  again,  she  gave  to  the 
“  poor  the  best  of  her  time,  her  thoughts,  her  money,  her 
health,  and  her  life”. 

She  spent  part  of  the  summer  of  1 845  with  Pauline 
at  Baden,  and  Pauline  noticed  how  Alexandrine  had 
given  up  all  she  used  to  care  for.  She  craved  for 
poverty  and  simplicity  in  her  surroundings,  as  in  her 
dress.  In  Baden  she  had  soon  discovered  as  many  poor 
as  at  Boury,  or  in  Paris.  She  would  go  to  them  before 
Mass,  carrying  all  kinds  of  parcels,  and  she  would  return 
to  them  in  the  afternoon.  Neither  fatigue  nor  distance 
stopped  her.  Pauline  recalls  that  she  had  so  given  up 
all  thought  of  lost  happiness,  that  the  sight  of  the  open 
air  fetes  they  could  see  from  their  balcony  in  the  evening 
did  not  wake  in  her  the  least  regret.  Pauline  had  been 
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afraid  the  joyous  sound  would  remind  her  of  past  joys. 

“  She  smiled  and  said  she  never  thought  of  those  days 
now.”  She  remained  silent  a  few  minutes  and  taking  a 
note-book  out  of  her  pocket :  “  Listen  to  what  is  really 
beautiful,  interesting,  important”.  She  read  in  Latin 
those  words  (I  believe  from  St.  Augustine)  . 

O  amare !  o  ire  !  o  sibi  perire  ! 

O  ad  Deum  pervenire  ! 

“  Never,  never,”  says  Pauline,  “can  I  forget  the  ac¬ 
cent  with  which  she  read  those  words,  nor  the  hour,  the 
place,  the  day  when  I  heard  them ! 

She  spent  the  winter  in  Paris  with  Mme.  de  Mun, 
who  was  greatly  struck  down  by  repeated  griefs,  and 
found  that  the  sight  of  Alexandrine  was  like  a  ray  of 
sunshine.  She  used  to  complain  sadly  that  she  did  with 
pain  what  Alexandrine  seemed  to  do  with  pleasure,  and 
she  told  how  going  one  day  to  the  hospital  Beaujon  in  a 
sadder  frame  of  mind  than  usual,  she  was  surprised  to 
see  Alexandrine  with  her  face  full  of  animation,  and  as 
if  she  came  to  a  f£te. 

Mme.  de  la  Ferronnays  settled  in  the  same  house 
with  Mme.  de  Mun.  So  Alexandrine  gave  them  all  the 
time  she  spared  from  her  poor.  Her  devotion  to  them 
made  her  give  not  only  all  her  income,  but  by  degrees 
she  had  given  all  she  possessed.  She  had  long  ago 
sold  all  her  jewels.  Pauline  tells  her  dismay  about  this 
time  when  she  opened  Alexandrine’s  wardrobe  and 
found  it  empty.  She  had  discovered  that  two  black 
dresses  were  all-sufficient.  She  used  to  go  on  foot  long 
distances  to  visit  the  poor  or  sick,  and  return  for  dinner 
often  wet  and  covered  with  mud.  One  day  she  was 
visiting  a  convent  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  one  of  the 
nuns  told  her  she  required  money  to  buy  a  pair  of  boots. 
Alexandrine  opened  her  purse,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the 
nun  returned  laughing  with  a  new  pair  she  forced  her  to 
put  on  to  replace  her  own  worn  boots. 
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Returning  from  those  distant  expeditions,  she  would 
change  her  dress  and  “  spend  the  evening  with  Mme. 
de  Mun  and  my  mother,  who  had  often  joined  in  her 
morning  expeditions 

Pauline  had  come  to  join  the  little  circle  for  a  while, 
and  she  describes  lovingly  the  long  table  at  which  Mme. 
de  Mun  and  her  mother  worked  while  Eugenie’s  chil¬ 
dren  were  playing,  and  near  at  hand  Alexandrine  with 
her  head  bent  on  her  work,  her  brown  hair  divided  in 
two  heavy  plaits — the  way  of  doing  her  hair  that  suited 
her  best,  but  not  chosen  for  that  reason.  It  was  not 
that  she  was  free  from  vanity.  She  was  always  re¬ 
proaching  herself  for  caring  for  compliments,  and  one  day 
she  was  told  that  someone  she  was  speaking  to  had 
found  her  pretty,  and  she  cried  out  with  comical  indigna¬ 
tion  against  herself :  “  I  do  believe  at  my  agony  that  would 
still  give  me  pleasure !  ” 

“  And  she  was  pretty,”  adds  Pauline,  “  in  her  simple 
black  dress  ;  always  calm,  smiling,  animated  when  the 
conversation  fell  on  the  great  and  dear  subjects  that 
filled  her  heart  and  her  life,  silent  and  distrait  when  the 
conversation  was  commonplace.” 

In  July,  1847,  Pauline  paid  a  visit  to  Boury,  and  her 
last  walk  with  Alexandrine  took  them  to  the  graveyard. 
It  was  a  lovely  evening,  and  as  they  were  returning  to 
the  castle,  Pauline  said,  “  I  love  the  sunset”.  “Not  I,” 
said  Alexandrine.  “Since  my  sorrows,  sunset  makes 
me  sad.  It  brings  the  night.  I  don’t  like  the  night. 

I  like  the  morning.  I  like  spring.  They  represent  the 
realities  of  eternal  life.  The  night  represents  sin  and 
darkness ;  the  evening  makes  me  think  that  all  has  an 
end,  and  all  is  sad ;  but  spring  and  the  morning  recall 
that  all  wakes  up  and  lives  again.” 

They  sat  on  a  bench  near  the  castle.  Alexandrine 
picked  a  branch  of  jasmine.  She  gave  it  to  Pauline, 
and,  holding  a  tiny  bit  in  her  hand,  stood  by  her  side. 
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“You  are  happy  to  love  God  as  you  do.”  She 
answered  :  “ Oh,  Pauline !  how  could  I  help  loving  God? 
How  can  I  help  being  carried  out  of  myself  when  I 
think  of  Him  ?  How  can  I  have  any  merit  in  the  feel¬ 
ing  when  I  think  what  He  has  done  to  my  soul ;  when 
I  feel  that,  having  so  much  loved  and  desired  happiness 
on  earth,  having  had  it,  having  lost  it  and  been  in  de¬ 
spair,  I  have  my  soul  so  transfigured  to-day,  so  full  of 
happiness,  that  the  happiness  I  have  known  or  imagined 
is  nothing  in  comparison  ?  ” 

Surprised  to  hear  these  words,  Pauline  said  :  “  But  if 
one  gave  you  back  the  life  you  dreamt  of  with  Albert, 
and  with  the  promise  of  long  years  ?  ”  She  replied 
without  hesitation  :  “  I  would  not  accept  it”. 

On  her  return  to  Paris,  she  took  a  room  in  the  con¬ 
vent  of  St.  Thomas  de  Villeneuve.  Alone  in  Paris, 
with  no  home  duties,  she  gave  up  all  her  time  to  the. 
poor.  She  was  out  in  all  weather,  and  had  no  one  to 
insist  on  proper  meals  and  rest.  She  caught  cold,  and 
fought  against  illness  as  long  as  she  could.  At  last  she 
had  to  give  in  and  go  to  bed.  Her  poor  mother-in-law 
came  on  the  day  she  received  the  last  rites  of  the  Church. 
Alexandrine  wished  to  spare  her  emotions  by  not  assist¬ 
ing  at  this  sad  scene.  The  poor  lady  had  arrived  earlier 
than  was  expected,  and  she  remained  in  the  church  to 
give  Alexandrine  the  pleasure  of  thinking  she  had  spared 
her  a  pang.  She  nursed  her  for  the  last  sad  days,  re¬ 
proaching  herself  that  she  had  fought  against  Alexand¬ 
rine’s  wish  of  coming  to  live  in  the  convent  alone.  She 
wrote  to  Pauline  :  “  I  see  that  what  brought  her  here 
was  the  love  of  poverty.  This  passion  increased  every 
day.  It  is  certain  that  once  here  she  lived  in  privation. 

.  .  .  Her  zeal  killed  her.  .  .  .  Poor,  dear,  admirable 
child  !  She  speaks  so  simply  of  her  death  !  ”  And,  an¬ 
nouncing  all  was  over  (9  February,  1848),  all  she  could 
say  was  :  “  My  poor,  dear  child,  all  is  over.  Albert  and 
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Alexandrine  are  united  for  ever.  What  sorrow  for  us  ! 
For  her,  what  mercy  !  For  it  is  not  doubtful  that  she 
was  well  prepared,  and  when  that  is  so,  God  does  not 
hear  our  prayers  nor  our  tears.  He  is  in  a  hurry  to  ad¬ 
mit  in  His  glory  the  soul  purified  and  brilliant.”  Her 
last  thought  had  been  to  write  to  Pauline.  This  letter 
remained  the  greatest  consolation  when  all  was  over. 
She  dictated  a  letter  to  her  mother,  adding  in  her  own 
hand  “  Liebe,  susse  Mama !  ” 

It  was  many  years  after  that  Pauline  took  up  the  dear 
and  painful  task. 

She  had  all  the  diaries  and  letters  collected  by  Alex¬ 
andrine  as  well  as  her  own  to  write  her  “  R£cit  d’une 
Sceur  ”.  Alexandrine  had  expressed  the  wish  that  M.  de 
Montalembert  should  use  these  materials  some  ten  years 
after  Albert’s  death  to  make  him  be  known.  But  M. 
de  Montalembert  was  absorbed  by  other  duties,  and 
Pauline  struggled  against  her  own  discouragement, 
and  some  thirty  years  after  Albert’s  death  “  A  Sister’s 
Tale”  was  finished.  There  were  difficulties  to  be  faced 
before  the  book  could  be  published.  Eugenie’s  husband 
objected  to  her  letters  being  published.  Others  urged 
the  book  should  have  a  private  circulation.  But  at  last 
M.  de  Mun  gave  his  consent.  M.  de  Montalembert 
approved  of  the  R6cit  with  enthusiasm.  Monseigneur 
Gerbet  (so  often  named  in  the  course  of  the  book)  gave 
his  approval.  In  1866  the  Rdcit  appeared.  It  met  with 
striking  success.  Within  a  few  months  nine  editions 

o 

were  sold.  It  was  crowned  by  the  Academy,  and  in  the 
“  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes”  a  great  critic  of  the  day, 
M.  de  Mont^gut,  gave  it  unstinted  praise.  It  made  for 
the  author  many  personal  friends  among  her  readers. 
“Mrs.  Craven  was  almost  bewildered,”  her  biographer 
tells  us,  “by  finding  herself  among  so  many  new 
acquaintances,  who  insisted  on  talking  to  her  of  her  dead 
with  strange  intimacy.”  She  lived  on  to  a  very  old  age  ; 
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she  died  in  1891.  She  had  joys  and  sorrows  after  she 
had  lost  those  who  had  made  the  happy  family  group  in 
the  lovely  summer  evenings  in  Naples  long  ago.  She 
was  a  great  favourite  in  society,  and  mixed  in  the  most 
brilliant  cosmopolitan  circles  in  England,  in  France  and 
in  Italy.  She  was  very  much  attached  to  her  husband, 
and  she  felt  keenly  the  failure  of  his  ambition.  He  had 
given  up  his  diplomatic  career  in  a  fit  of  depression,  and 
turned  all  his  efforts  to  entering  political  life.  He  threw 
himself  into  the  electoral  struggle  in  1852,  and  contested 
the  county  of  Dublin  in  the  Whig  interest.  “  I  should  be 
perfectly  happy,”  she  wrote,  “  if  I  could  see  Augustus  in 
harness  and  at  work.  He  does  not  know  how  to  live  in 
idleness ;  he  is  going  into  the  great  electoral  struggle, 
and  his  triumph  will  be  my  repose.”  He  was  badly 
beaten.  When  she  heard  of  the  large  majority  against 
her  husband  she  burst  into  tears.  A  friend  “  could  not 
help  remarking  that  southern  nerves  were  hardly  suited 
for  the  machinery  of  constitutional  government,”  but  then 
defeat  meant  for  her  husband  an  aimless  wandering  life. 
The  election  cost  him  more  than  he  could  afford,  and 
loosened  his  ties  to  England.  He  went  to  Naples  with 
his  wife  and  settled  down  there  for  a  time.  He  never  got 
over  the  disappointment  of  having  no  object  in  life.  To 
a  friend  Mrs.  Craven  wrote  years  after  :  “  I  was  reading 
aloud  to  Augustus  the  day  before  yesterday  the  list  of 
bills  passed  in  the  House  during  the  last  very  important 
session.  He  said  nothing,  but  he  bent  his  head  down, 
and  I  saw  two  big  tears  roll  down  his  cheeks.  I  feel  still 
in  my  heart  the  pain  they  caused  me.” 

Then  there  were  money  troubles.  Their  means 
diminished.  Mr.  Craven  could  not  bear  to  make  the 
sacrifices  in  their  mode  of  living  that  would  have  made 
his  wife’s  mind  easy.  In  those  days  she  was  well  pleased 
to  turn  her  pen  to  use.  She  wrote  several  novels — 
“  Fleurange,”  “  Le  Valbriant” — all  very  charming  in 
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-  style,  and  bringing  us  into  attractive  society.  But  her 
best  work  had  to  be  founded  on  real  life.  Her  bio¬ 
graphy  of  Nathalie  Narishkine  has  some  of  the  charm  of 
“A  Sister’s  Tale  ”.  Nathalie  had  been  a  friend  of  Olga, 
and  Pauline  had  known  her  intimately.  She  had  also 
been  a  life-long  friend  of  Lady  Georgina  Fullerton. 
They  had  many  sympathies  in  common,  and  had  often 
worked  together.  After  Lady  Fullerton’s  death,  Mrs. 
Craven  undertook  to  write  her  life,  and  the  volume  is  a 
most  attractive  study. 

Mrs.  Craven  was  at  the  time  an  old  and  lonely 
woman.  Her  husband  was  dead.  The  friends  of  her 
middle  age  were  disappearing  fast.  She  was  in  ill  health, 
and  in  comparative  poverty.  But,  her  pen  in  her  hand, 
she  forgot  the  troubles  of  the  present,  and  her  portrait  of 
Lady  Fullerton  shows  no  falling  off  in  the  attractions  of 
her  style.  The  “  Life”  appeared  in  1888,  and  met  with 
approval  from  the  public,  and,  what  was  even  more 
difficult,  from  the  widower.  Father  Coleridge  translated 
it  into  English. 

She  took  a  keen  interest  in  public  affairs  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  so  dear  to  her  heart — France,  England,  and  Italy. 
She  was  very  liberal-minded,  and  her  sympathies  were 
far  wider  than  could  have  been  expected  from  her  early 
Royalist  surroundings.  In  the  days  of  General  Bou¬ 
langer  she  held  aloof  from  him,  and  did  not  approve  of 
the  advances  to  the  coming  dictator  made  by  many  of 
her  friends.  In  one  country,  and  one  country  alone,  she 
was  bitterly  prejudiced,  and  that  was  Ireland.  Her  anti- 
Nationalist  sentiments  are  expressed  over  and  over  again 
in  Mrs.  Bishop’s  “  Life  of  Mrs.  Craven  Her  letters 
about  Ireland  are  painful  reading,  and  as  her  knowledge 
was  all  second-hand,  her  biographer  might  have  well  cut 
out  the  repeated  denunciations  of  Parnell,  Dr.  Croke 
and  Gladstone.  “As  to  the  Irish !  I  feel  what  Mme. 
Mohl  did  about  Napoleon,  that  I  am  getting  to  dislike 
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them  so  that  it  makes  me  feel  quite  uncomfortable.” 
She  was  able  to  keep  silent  on  the  subject  for  fear  of 
vexing  a  friend.  For  instance,  in  June,  1886,  she  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Bishop  after  the  defeat  of  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill  :  “  Think  of  my  lips  being 

absolutely  closed  on  the  subject  at  such  a  moment  as  this ! 
But  Mr.  Fullerton  is  still  my  daily  guest,  and  we  get  on 
amicably  and  comfortably,  but  on  condition  that  Irish 
politics  are  never  mentioned.  I  could  not  help,  however, 
saying,  ‘  The  Bill  is  rejected,  and  by  a  large  majority  ’. 
He  said,  ‘  Yes,  indeed,  and  it  is  an  awful  calamity  ;  we 
are  now  plunged  in  revolution’.  To  this  I  replied  that 
‘if  the  Bill  had  passed,  that  would  have  happened  still 
more  surely,  I  thought  ’.  He  then  said,  ‘  Don’t  you  re¬ 
member  Lord  Beaconsfield  answering  the  bishops  in  a 
very  insolent  manner?’  I  dropped  the  subject  in  a 
hurry.” 

Apart  from  politics,  Mrs.  Craven  liked  the  Irish.  It 
may  be  that  it  was  from  some  of  her  Irish  friends  that 
she  caught  her  very  strong  feelings  against  the  Nation¬ 
alist  policy. 

Her  maid  and  her  nurse  in  her  last  illness  was  an 
Irishwoman,  and  Nora’s  devotion  to  her  mistress  won 
for  her  the  affection  of  Mrs.  Craven’s  personal  friends, 
one  of  whom  called  her  “the  perfect  Nora”. 

Mrs.  Craven’s  great  charm  was  in  her  conversation. 
She  enjoyed  a  good  talk,  and  took  an  interest  in  young 
people  and  in  new  friends.  A  young  girl  who  came  to 
know  her  in  her  old  age  said  that  to  “  hear  Mrs.  Craven 
talk  was  like  reading  a  chapter  of  Eugenie  de  Guerin  ”. 
Pauline  de  la  Ferronnays  and  Eugenie  de  Guerin  would 
have  understood  one  another.  The  Frenchwoman  of 
genius  in  her  solitude  and  the  cosmopolitan  lady  of  the 
world  spoke  the  same  language  and  met  in  the  same 
love  for  all  that  was  high  and  unselfish  and  holy.  The 
same  religious  feeling  inspired  their  lives.  One  of  her 
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nephews  describes  Mrs.  Craven  on  her  death-bed . 
“Without  suffering  or  the  slightest  agony,  my  aunt  had 
breathed  her  last  breath ;  in  a  happy  smile  she  seemed 
to  go  and  join  those  she  loved,  and  on  whose,  sacred 
memory  all  her  thoughts,  all  the  powers  of  her  mind  had 
dwelt  so  long.  She  was  quite  unchanged  on  her  death¬ 
bed,  lying  ivory-like,  with  the  crucifix  in  her  hands, 
more  like  sleep  than  death. 


A  FRENCH  HEROINE  IN  CHINA. 
HELENE  DE  JAURIAS,  SISTER  OF  CHARITY. 

I. 


Montalembert  wrote  in  his  “  Moines  d’Occident  ” 
the  most  stirring  tribute  to  the  vocation  which  draws 
young  girls,  loved  and  loving,  from  happy  homes  to 
convent  life.  When  his  father’s  heart  bled  at  hearing 
that  his  best-loved  daughter  wished  to  leave  him  to  be¬ 
come  a  Carmelite,  he,  in  our  human  fashion,  strove  to 
avert  the  blow  by  trying  to  reason  with  her  and  to  per¬ 
suade  her  to  remain  with  her  parents.  In  answer  to  his 
pleadings,  she  took  from  the  shelf  the  book  he  had 
written,  and,  opening  at  the  well-known  passage  on  re¬ 
ligious  vocation,  read  it  out  and  conquered  all  opposition 
by  her  gentle  persuasiveness. 

The  human  affections  are  strong  in  those  who  believe 
religious  life  to  be  a  happy  privilege,  and  few  fathers 
agree  without  opposition  to  their  daughters  becoming 
nuns.  Helene  de  Jaurias  had  to  meet  the  usual  fate. 
She  was  the  sixth  child  of  very  pious  parents.  She  was 
born  in  1824,  in  the  Chateau  de  Jaurias,  in  the  Perigord. 
Her  life  has  been  written  by  Abb6  Mazeau,  Cure  de 
Gouts  (Dordogne),  and  it  brings  us  into  that  happy 
French  home  life,  which  has  a  charm  of  its  own. 

“  L’ Heroine  du  PGbang,  HHene  de  Jaurias,”  by  H. 
Mazeau  (Victor  Relaux,  Paris,  1908)  has  been  crowned 
by  the  French  Academy,  and  it  proves  once  more  that 
it  the  French  are  the  most  stay-at-home  of  people,  once 
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they  make  the  sacrifice  of  leaving  their  beautiful  country 
they  know  better  than  most  races  how  to  be  at  home 
with  strange  people  and  in  curious  surroundings. 

The  family  of  Helene  de  Jaurias  had  been  long 
settled  in  that  wild  and  mountainous  part  of  France. 
They  had  weathered  the  storm  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  kept  modest  means.  The  mother  was  devoted  to 
the  education  of  her  children.  The  father  was  full  of 
energy  and  activity  and  gave  his  time  to  the  duties  ol  a 
gentleman  farmer.  Helene  was  drawn  to  the  idea  of 
religious  life  when  she  was  very  young.  In  those  days, 
religious  congregations  were  few  in  F ranee  and  concen¬ 
trated  in  a  few  towns.  J  ourneys  were  difficult  and  costly , 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Jaurias,  in  their  far-off  country 
home,  had  never  met  a  nun. 

A  book  fell  in  Helene’s  hands,  when  she  was  about 
fifteen,  and  she  found  in  it  a  picture  of  a  Sister  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul.  She  told  her  mother  that  was  the 
Order  she  would  love  to  join.  The  mother  was  quite 
charmed  by  the  idea.  The  father,  on  the  other  hand, 
declared  his  daughter  was  far  too  young,  and  must  not 
think  of  deciding  on  such  an  important  matter  before 
she  was  older.  Helhne  accepted  her  father’s  decision, 
and,  as  time  went  on,  her  wish  for  religious  life  grew 
stronger.  She  was  able  to  carry  out  in  her  own  home 
some  of  the  work  to  which  the  daughters  of  Saint  Vin¬ 
cent  devote  their  lives.  The  Chateau  de  Jaurias  was 
hospitable  to  the  poor.  They  came  in  their  needs  and 
some  of  them  remained  under  its  roof.  Helene  and  her 
sisters  loved  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and  the  old.  One 
poor  old  man,  without  family  or  home,  came  to  the 
chateau,  and  met  with  so  much  kindness  that  he  had  no 
thought  of  wandering  further.  Helene  adopted  him.  He 
was  her  old  man,  and  she  made  his  life  so  pleasant  that 
he  felt  very  near  the  heaven  of  which  Helene  loved  to 
speak.  However,  he  became  so  ill  that  it  was  decided 
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he  required  more  expert  care  and  he  was  sent  to  the 
hospital  of  Pdrigueux.  But,  owing  to  some  misunder¬ 
standing,  the  sick  man  was  not  admitted  to  the  hospital. 
He  was  brought  back  to  Jaurias  and  his  return  filled 
Helene  with  joy.  She  ran  through  the  house,  clapping 
her  hands.  “What  happiness!  My  old  man  has  come 
back.”  He  had  come  back  to  stay.  He  was  sur¬ 
rounded  with  care  and  kindness  until  his  death.  Helene 
had  to  nurse  others  beside  the  poor.  One  of  her  sisters 
became  ill  and  Helene  devoted  herself  to  her,  and  when 
her  sister  was  dying,  she  begged  of  her,  when  in  Heaven, 
to  pray  that  she  might  become  a  nun. 

However,  the  death  of  her  sister  was  another  diffi¬ 
culty  in  Helene’s  way.  She  could  not  add  to  her 
parents’  grief  at  the  loss  of  their  daughter  by  urging  her 
own  wishes.  Besides,  her  own  health  failed  at  the  time, 
and  the  mother  pointed  out  her  weakness  as  a  reason 
for  giving  up  her  dream  of  religious  life.  “  What  Order 
would  take  such  a  delicate  girl,”  she  kept  repeating. 

However,  Helene  recovered  her  health  and  she  re¬ 
minded  her  parents  that  she  was  old  enough  to  know  her 
own  mind.  They  proposed  to  her  to  join  an  Order  of 
nuns  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Reverend  Mother  of 
the  convent  of  Bergerac  was  a  cousin  of  Madame  de 
Jaurias,  and  she  would  have  welcomed  Helene  with  joy. 
The  girl  paid  several  visits  to  the  convent.  She  enjoyed 
the  day  spent  with  the  nuns,  and  took  great  interest  in 
their  work.  She  knew  her  parents  would  be  satisfied  to 
see  her  devote  her  life  to  God’s  service  under  the  kindly 
guidance  of  her  cousin,  Mother  du  Pavilion,  and  yet  her 
heart  was  not  attracted  to  the  life  at  Bergerac.  She  was 
greatly  perturbed  in  mind,  and  did  not  cease  praying  to 
God  to  show  her  the  way. 

One  of  her  married  sisters  was  living  in  Bordeaux, 
and  invited  H diene  to  pay  her  a  visit.  The  girl  met 
there  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Louis, 
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Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  The  nuns  noticed 
Helene’s  presence  in  the  church,  and  a  mutual  sympathy 
brought  them  together.  Sister  Catherine  Meyer  was 
the  serving  sister  of  the  Community  of  St.  Louis.  In  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul’s  Order,  the  Reverend  Mother  is  called 
serving  sister.  When  the  founder  of  the  Order  was 
instructing  his  first  daughters,  he  told  them  one  day,  “  I 
have  often  admired  the  humility  of  Mary  s  answer  to  the 
Angel,  ‘  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord  ’.  This 
made  me  think  that  you  should  not  call  your  superiors 
reverend  mothers,  but  serving  sisters.  What  do  you 
think  ?  ”  All  agreed,  and  the  custom  pleased  Helene 
when  she  heard  of  it.  She  went  to  see  Sister  Meyer 
and  opened  her  heart  to  her,  and  the  Sister  was  greatly 
attracted  by  Helene’s  qualities.  She  was  the  very  soul 
the  holy  founder  wished  to  draw  to  his  Order.  And  the 
girl’s  wish  to  become  a  Sister  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
grew  as  she  got  to  know  better  the  life  of  Sister  Meyer 
and  her  companions.  All  her  doubts  were  at  an  end. 
She  wrote  to  her  parents  to  express  the  wish  to  join  the 
Order  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  not  to  return  home. 

Her  mother  cried  over  the  letter.  Her  father  grew 
angry  and  started  at  once  for  Bordeaux.  He  brought 
his  daughter  home.  She  followed  him  obediently,  but 
with  deep  sorrow.  She  knew  that  in  two  years  time,  at 
her  becoming  twenty-one,  her  father  had  promised  that 
she  might  follow  her  vocation,  but  two  years  when  we 
are  young  seems  such  an  endless  time.  Helene  tried 
to  be  patient,  but  her  regret  and  her  tears,  hidden  from 
all  but  God  and  her  mother,  preyed  on  her  health.  She 
became  ill,  and  grew  so  weak  that  her  father  had  to  give 
in.  He  allowed  his  daughter  to  follow  her  vocation. 
He  took  her  back  himself  to  Sister  Meyer,  who  received 
her  with  open  arms. 

On  i  February,  1844,  she  began  her  novitiate.  On 
the  day  when  she  was  admitted  among  the  Sisters,  her 
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happiness  was  great  and  found  expression  in  letters  she 
wrote  to  a  friend :  “You  wished  me  the  ‘cornette,’  you 
were  right,  it  is  all  I  need  to  be  happy.  The  life  of  a 
daughter  of  Charity  is  such  a  beautiful  life  !  ” 

But  her  happiness  did  not  make  her  selfish,  and  her 
thoughts  often  dwelt  on  her  old  home,  with  all  those  she 
loved  dearly.  While  serving  those  whom  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  call  “our  lords  the  poor,”  she  did  not  forget  her 
family.  She  wrote  to  them  and  prayed  for  them. 
“  Every  day,”  she  wrote,  “  I  love  to  recall  all  my  dear 
ones  before  the  good  God.  I  make  Him  a  long  litany 
of  all  my  beloved  ones.” 

She  was  indignant  with  those  who  pretend  that  re¬ 
ligious  life  extinguishes  filial  love.  “  Those  who  say 
such  things  do  not  understand  religious  vocation.  I 
confess  that  if  I  believed  my  parents  had  such  an  opinion 
of  me,  it  would  be  a  great  grief.  Our  Lord  does  not 
order  us  to  forget  those  we  love.  If  it  were  so,  the  holy 
vocation  which  makes  my  joy,  and  for  which  I  care  a 
thousand  times  more  than  I  do  for  my  life  would  only  be 
a  harsh  slavery.  No,  our  Divine  Spouse  does  not  for¬ 
bid  us  filial  love — on  the  contrary,  He  orders  it.” 

Another  time  she  wrote  :  “  I  have  no  need  of  assur¬ 
ing  you  that  your  daughter  loves  you  and  that,  after 
God,  you  are  what  is  dearest  to  me  here  below”.  Her 
letters  all  through  her  life  prove  how  strong  was  the 
bond  that  united  her  to  her  family.  In  all  her  busy  and 
anxious  times,  in  the  far  East,  the  joys  or  sorrows  of  her 
dear  ones  were  shared  by  Sceur  de  Jaurias.  It  was  in 
Paris  she  began  her  work,  when  her  novitiate  was  over. 
She  showed  herself  from  the  start  the  perfect  type  of  a 
nun,  who  was  one  day  to  deserve  the  praise,  “  the  sister 
who  speaks  little,  goes  out  seldom,  and  never  loses  her 
time  . 

After  a  year  in  Paris  she  was  sent  to  Saint  Leu 
d’Amiens,  where  she  remained  eight  years. 
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At  first,  she  was  sent  out  to  visit  the  poor  in  their 
homes,  and  this  duty  was  a  very  pleasant  one.  She 
understood  the  poor  and  loved  them,  and  they  felt  she 
sympathized  with  them.  They  came  to  her  in  their 
troubles,  and  asked  her  for  advice  as  well  as  help.  The 
winter  of  1853  was  a  time  of  cruel  suffering  among  the 
poor.  Sceur  de  Jaurias  admired  the  patience  of  those 
who  were  suffering  from  hunger  and  cold.  “  They  are 
so  resigned  and,  patient  and  gentle,”  she  wrote.  “You 
complain,”  we  read  in  in  one  of  her  letters  to  one  of  her 
sisters,  “  that  I  do  not  speak  of  myself.  What  should  I 
have  to  say  ?  I  have  so  little  time  to  think  of  myself  that 
sometimes  I  forget  I  am  on  earth.  All  the  morning  I 
run  to  my  patients.  After  dinner,  I  settle  down  in  a  little 
room  near  the  door  and  I  hear  my  poor  visitors.  I  scold 
one,  I  console  another,  I  give  something  to  a  third,  I  re¬ 
fuse  another,  I  do  what  I  can.  Such  is  my  life.  Time 
passes  quickly.”  She  loved  her  work  and  it  was  with  a 
pang  she  gave  it  up,  when  she  was  ordered  to  take  up 
another  duty,  to  replace  a  Sister  who  had  devoted  her 
time  to  teaching  girls.  What  made  the  sacrifice  all 
the  greater  was  that  at  the  very  moment  an  epidemic  of 
cholera  had  broken  out.  “  Many  plagues  have  fallen  on 
the  population  of  Picardy,”  she  writes,  “the  cholera  is 
doing  a  great  deal  of  harm.  I  have  not  the  happiness 
of  attending  on  the  cholera  patients  this  year,  as  I  am 
no  more  on  duty  for  the  sick.  It  has  been  a  great 
sorrow  for  me,  for  in  those  sad  hours,  which  apparently 
are  so  trying  to  human  nature,  the  good  God  gives  us 
the  grace  of  not  feeling  fatigue  nor  trouble  ;  one  feels  a 
wonderful  happiness  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  words.” 

However,  she  was  too  true  a  Sister  of  Charity  to  lose 
time  in  repining,  and  she  devoted  all  her  energy  to  teach¬ 
ing  the  poor  children  who  came  to  the  Convent  School. 

It  had  been  St.  Vincent  de  Paul’s  aim  that  his 
daughters  should  be  teachers  as  well  as  nurses,  but  they 
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were  only  to  teach  the  poor.  They  were  not  to  look 
after  the  education  of  children  whose  parents  belonged 
to  the  upper  or  middle  class.  Having  heard  that  in 
one  of  his  convents  the  Sisters  had  taken  as  boarders 
the  daughters  of  a  duchess  and  of  other  aristocratic 
families,  he  insisted  that  the  girls  should  be  sent  home. 
“  That  was  not  work  for  Daughters  of  Charity.” 

Sister  de  Jaurias  soon  grew  absorbed  in  her  new 
work.  .  She  wrote  to  her  friends  to  ask  them  to  pray  that 
she  might  have  the  necessary  graces  to  lead  to  God 
the  young  hearts  entrusted  to  her,  and  the  science  of  be¬ 
coming  all  to  all.  “  The  young  people  of  our  day,”  she 
adds,  “are  not  always  easy  to  lead.” 

What  would  she  have  said  had  she  been  writing  at 
the  present  day  ? 


II. 

Sceur  de  Jaurias  won  the  hears  of  her  pupils.  She 
had  a  large  sodality  of  Children  of  Mary.  She  started 
a  Catechisme  de  Perseverance  for  the  elder  girls,  who 
came  to  the  sewing  class,  and  this  became  a  great  success. 

“Those  dear  girls  are  a  great  consolation,”  she 
wrote.  “  Every  Sunday  I  have  seventy  girls  at  cate¬ 
chism,  all  from  eighteen  to  twenty.  What  would  you 
say  if  you  saw  me  like  a  preacher  in  the  midst  of  big 
girls,  taller,  and  some  nearly  as  old  as  I  ?  .  You 

would  say  that  God  loves  to  use  the  feeblest  and  vilest 
instruments  to  do  His  work.” 

The  busy  life  at  Amiens  was  soon  coming  to  an  end. 
In  entering  the  Order,  she  had  told  her  Superiors  that 
she  longed  to  be  sent  as  a  missionary  in  distant  lands. 
She  longed  to  work  in  China.  Her  wish  was  realized, 
but  as  usual  with  our  human  wishes,  not  as  she  had 
hoped.  She  was  looking  forward  to  work  in  China 
under  the  orders  of  a  wise  leader,  and  she  was  sent  to 
China  to  be  the  head  of  a  convent  at  Ning-Po.  The 
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news  filled  her  with  joy,  but  also  with  anxiety.  She 
loved  work,  but  she  was  afraid  not  to  be  able  for  the 
task. 

“  I  am  Superior,”  she  wrote.  “  That  is  what  I 
dreaded  most.  Our  good  Master  orders  ;  we  must  sub¬ 
mit.  I  own  I  find  it  hard.  Our  Lord  loves  to  use  what 
is  feeblest  and  least  capable.  I  see  it  to-day.” 

However,  she  soon  put  her  mind  to  conquer  her 
difficulties  and  be  worthy  of  the  confidence  shown  her. 
Not  her  least  difficult  task  was  to  break  the  news  of  her 
departure  to  her  parents.  “  How  my  head  suffers,  my 
good  father  and  my  good  mother,  in  thinking  how  much 
I  am  going  to  grieve  you.  But  God’s  will  has  mani¬ 
fested  itself  to  me  in  so  clear  a  way  that  in  conscience 
I  cannot  resist  it.  I  am  sent  to  China.  Since  I  entered 
the  Order,  I  had  the  wish  to  go.  Knowing  my  weak¬ 
ness  and  my  incapacity  I  did  not  dare  to  think  of  it. 
I  had  to  tell  my  feelings  to  my  Superiors.  They  have 
seen  fit  to  call  me.  You  understand  that  I  have 
answered  the  first  call.  You  wish  your  daughter  to  do 
her  duty  and  you  will  not  blame  me.  Seven  of  my 
Sisters  leave  with  me  ;  we  are  very  happy !  It  is  true, 
poor  nature  suffers,  and  is  broken  by  the  cruel  sacrifice, 
but  if  I  could  make  you  understand  the  peace  and  joy  I 
feel  in  the  midst  of  my  troubles,  you  would  be  com¬ 
forted.” 

In  finishing  she  adds :  “  Do  not  accuse  your 
daughter’s  heart.  No,  it  has  not  changed.  It  feels, 
deeply,  the  sacrifice,  but  I  repeat  it,  I  am  happy,  so 
happy,  I  cannot  find  words  to  express  it.” 

The  Sisters  left  their  dear  convent  and  the  nuns, 
who  saw  them  depart  with  a  holy  jealousy,  and  went  to 
Dieppe.  They  started  on  the  25th  July,  1855.  It  was 
the  first  time  Sceur  de  Jaurias  had  seen  the  sea.  She 
remained  hours  contemplating  the  “  moving  vastness, 
which  charmed  her  soul  and  set  her  dreaming  ”.  But 
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she  was  not  allowed  to  spend  much  time  in  dreams. 
She  had  to  look  after  her  daughters,  most  of  them  older 
than  herself,  and  who  paid  their  tribute  to  sea-sickness. 
The  young  Superior  did  not  escape,  but  she  was  soon 
on  her  feet  attending  the  other  sufferers.  She  had  to 
put  on  glasses,  as  her  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  sun, 
and  she  was  quite  pleased,  it  made  her  look  older  and 
more  dignified.  “  That  is  badly  needed,”  she  adds. 
“I  look  too  young  to  be  a  Superior.” 

In  those  days  a  journey  to  China  was  a  matter  of 
time.  It  took  more  than  four  months  before  the 
Sisters  reached  Hong-Kong.  They  were  invited  by 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Paul  de  Chartres  to  stay  in  their 
convent.  When  they  landed,  they  were  bewildered  by 
their  strange  surroundings  and  did  not  know  where  to 
turn,  when  a  Chinaman,  with  a  long  pigtail  hanging 
down  his  back,  in  a  yellow  blouse  and  yellow  drawers, 
covered  by  a  blue  coat,  holding  in  his  hand  a  paper 
umbrella,  greeted  them  in  the  purest  French.  He  was 
a  missionary  bishop,  who  had  been  twenty-two  years  in 
China.  He  led  Sceur  de  Jaurias  and  her  nuns  to  the 
convent,  where  a  warm  welcome  awaited  them.  After 
a  few  hours’  rest,  she  was  taken  round  by  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Paul,  who  were  anxious  to  show  their  visitors  the 
work  to  which  they  devote  their  time.  They  receive 
Chinese  children,  who  are  abandoned  by  their  parents, 
and  bring  them  up. 

“  One  brings  to  the  nuns  many  children,  which  they 
buy.  In  China  they  sell  even  dying  children,”  wrote 
Sceur  de  Jaurias.  “  For  twenty-four  sous  (half-pence) 
one  has  a  little  child,  which  would  otherwise  be  thrown 
into  the  sea,  or  devoured  by  beasts.  Usually  the 
children  are  girls,  ill,  and  badly  grown.  They  often 
die,  but  they  have  been  baptized  and  go  to  heaven. 
The  Superior  told  me  that  a  woman  often  brought  her 
children.  Before  knowing  the  convent,  she  used  to 
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drown  the  little  creatures  to  ease  the  parents  who  had 
too  many  children.” 

In  another  letter,  Sister  de  Jaurias  describes  the 
first  Chinese  baby  in  whose  christening  she  took  a 
part. 

“We  were  finishing  our  thanksgiving  after  Mass, 
when  the  nuns  called  us  to  show  us  a  sight,  new  to  us. 
A  boat  had  arrived  bringing  nine  children.  The  little 
creatures  were  put  on  the  ground.  They  were  wrapped 
in  rags.  They  looked  like  bundles  of  dirty  linen. 
The  Sister  bargained  to  have  each  child  as  cheap  as 
possible,  to  buy  a  greater  number.  Some  children  are 
dying,  other  ill  or  lame  ;  the  latter  are  less  dear. 
When  the  sale  was  concluded,  with  what  joy  we  took 
the  little  beings  to  wash  them  and  care  for  them.  We 
took  each  one  in  our  arms  and  brought  the  child  to  the 
chaplain  of  the  nuns  to  be  christened.  I  felt  so  happy. 
I  thought  of  you,  dear  mother,  and  it  struck  me  how 
such  a  scene  would  go  to  your  heart.  Rejoice  that 
your  daughter  has  been  chosen  by  God  for  such  a  great 
mission  and  holy  work  !  ” 

After  a  week’s  rest,  the  little  community  started  off 
again.  They  made  part  of  the  way  on  a  French  war¬ 
ship,  where  the  Sisters  met  with  great  kindness  from  the 
officers  and  the  men.  The  captain  gave  up  his  cabin, 
and  the  sailors  and  soldiers  were  full  of  sympathy.  “  It 
was  a  joy  to  find  ourselves  in  the  the  midst  of  those 
French  soldiers  ;  I  felt  they  were  so  kindly,”  wrote  the 
Sister.  On  15  December,  1855,  nuns  arrived  at 
Ning-Po.  They  found  an  empty  building  awaiting 
them.  It  had  to  be  furnished.  Everything  was  to  be 
done,  and  the  Superior  threw  herself  into  the  work  with 
joyous  energy. 

She  took  pains  to  provide  food  the  Sisters  could  eat, 
and  which  would  not  cost  much.  “  We  eat  almost  nothing 
but  rice  and  beef.  The  Chinese  law  forbids  to  kill  oxen, 
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but  they  are  killed  when  they  are  old.  That  is  the  meat 
we  buy.  It  is  hard  but  cheap.  We  try  to  make  it  eat¬ 
able  by  cooking  it  French  fashion.  I  look  after  it  my¬ 
self,  when  I  have  time,  and  the  Sisters  laughingly  say  I 
am  a  good  cook.  W e  are  offered  mutton  and  fowls,  but 
are  too  poor  to  buy  them.” 

She  looked  after  the  health  of  her  Sisters  like  a 
mother.  Her  ambition  was  to  have  fowls  and  a  cow. 
“  Milk  is  dear  and  rare,”  she  writes.  “  We  can  scarcely 
get  any  for  little  dying  children.” 

She  also  started  a  vegetable  garden,  although  she 
knew  nothing  about  gardening.  But  the  English  Con¬ 
sul  lent  her  a  book  on  gardening,  and  she  found  it  very 
useful. 

She  had  opened  the  convent  door  to  Chinese  chil¬ 
dren,  deserted  by  their  parents,  or  left  orphans.  She 
left  some  of  the  Sisters  to  look  after  the  little  ones,  and 
she  went  visiting  the  sick  with  another  nun,  who  had 
been  eight  years  in  China.  While  Sister  Perboyre  talks 
to  the  patients,  Sceur  de  Jaurias  washes  the  wounds, 
gives  the  remedies,  cleans  out  the  rooms,  and  makes  war 
on  the  cruel  insects  so  abundant  in  China  in  the  homes 
of  the  poor. 

The  two  nuns  were  popular  and  made  welcome  by 
the  poor.  They  were  called  the  French  doctors.  They 
were  sent  for  not  only  in  their  neighbourhood,  but  at  a 
great  distance  people  sent  for  them.  Sister  de  Jaurias 
had  a  small  boat,  which  carried  her  and  her  fellow- 
workers  on  the  river  for  miles  to  visit  their  patients.  A 
Christian  boatman  rowed  them  without  accepting  any 
payment.  The  nuns  had  a  few  simple  remedies,  and 
they  were  often  successful.  Once  they  were  sent 
for  to  the  palace  of  a  great  dignitary.  His  son  was  ill 
and  recovered  under  the  nuns’  care.  The  father  showed 
his  gratitude  by  giving  a  solemn  reception  to  the  two 
Sisters  ;  to  their  dismay  and  amusement  every  one  bowed 
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down  to  the  ground  before  them,  and  then  stood  respect¬ 
fully  while  the  Chinese  dignitary  and  the  two  Sisters  sat 
down. 

Among  the  children  brought  to  the  Sisters,  the  great 
majority  were  girls.  In  a  Chinese  family  the  birth  of  a 
son  is  looked  upon  as  a  blessing,  while  a  daughter  is  a 
burden.  Sister  de  Jaurias  writes  of  a  village,  where 
there  were  only  boys,  no  girls.  The  reason  was  that  all 
the  girls  were  drowned.  In  that  village  three  Christian 
families  had  daughters  as  well  as  sons.  Before  their 
conversion,  the  parents  had  shared  the  universal  con¬ 
tempt  for  daughters. 

As  the  nuns  became  better  known,  all  around  Ning- 
Po  little  girls  were  brought  to  the  convent.  But  a  good 
many  little  creatures  died,  because  the  parents  did  not 
trouble  to  take  the  little  ones  to  the  convent  door.  One 
day,  Sister  de  Jaurias,  on  her  round  of  visits  to  the  sick, 
saw  a  basket  hanging  on  a  tree.  She  looked  into  it. 
A  little  girl  lay  in  the  basket,  half  dead  of  hunger  and 
cold.  Sister  de  Jaurias  took  the  little  creature  in  her 
apron  and  brought  the  child  to  the  convent.  Another 
day  she  was  horrified  to  see  in  the  middle  of  the  yard  of 
the  convent  the  leg  of  a  little  child.  A  dog  had  brought 
it,  or  a  bird  of  prey  had  let  it  drop. 

No  wonder  she  writes  that  “all  that  day  she  was 
saddened  and  horrified  ”. 

Some  of  the  children  brought  to  the  nuns  were  strong 
and  healthy,  but  many  were  in  a  pitiable  condition. 
They  were  all  nursed  with  a  mother’s  love,  and  those 
who  were  doomed  to  an  early  death  had  a  short  time  of 
happiness  on  earth.  The  new-born  babes  were  entrusted 
to  Chinese  nurses,  and  the  nuns  paid  many  visits  to  the 
babies  and  watched  carefully  over  their  welfare. 

“The  Chinese  women,”  wrote  Sister  de  Jaurias, 
“  have  no  pity  for  little  children.  They  think  the  little 
ones  have  no  souls,  and  therefore  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to 
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take  care  of  them.  If  we  did  not  watch  the  nurses  very 
carefully  they  would  leave  our  little  sick  babies  without 
food,  saying  that  the  children  are  dying,  and  that  in 
taking  care  of  them  one  angers  the  spirits  that  want 
their  lives.” 

“Visiting  my  babies  at  nurse,”  she  relates,  “  I  found 
a  little  girl  of  a  few  months  old  uttering  loud  cries.  I 
asked  the  woman  who  had  charge  of  her  what  was 
wrong  with  the  child.  ‘  She  is  hungry,’  was  the  an¬ 
swer,  ‘  and  as  she  is  too  ill  to  be  saved  I  give  her  noth¬ 
ing.  We  will  be  rid  of  her  the  sooner.’  ” 

From  this  example  one  can  judge  that  it  was  no  easy 
task  to  bring  the  nurses  to  a  better  understanding  of 
their  duty  to  their  nurslings.  However,  Sister  de  Jaur- 
ias  was  not  daunted  by  difficulties,  and  none  of  her  babies 
were  allowed  to  die  because  it  seemed  not  likely  to  get 
well.  And  as  soon  as  possible  the  little  ones  were  taken 
into  the  convent,  and,  as  they  grew  older,  they  had  to 
be  taught  and  trained.  This  was  a  duty  Sister  de  Jaur- 
ias  undertook.  But  it  meant  her  achieving  a  great  task. 
To  teach  Chinese  children,  she  had  to  learn  Chinese,  and 
this  was  a  heavy  labour. 

III. 

“  I  am  gone  back  to  the  alphabet,”  wrote  Sister  de 
Jaurias.  “The  Chinese  language  is  diabolical.  I  have 
learned  pretty  quickly  to  speak  it,  but  I  have  much  more 
difficulty  to  read  it.  I  have  great  trouble  to  get  into  my 
thick  head  the  sense  of  those  grimacing  signs.  I  hope 
the  Holy  Ghost  will  help  me.  I  need  help.” 

The  biographer  of  Helene  de  Jaurias  explains  the 
great  difficulty  of  the  written  language,  compared  to  the 
spoken  language. 

“  The  spoken  language  is  monosyllabic  and  com¬ 
posed  of  a  few  hundred  monosyllables.  The  poverty  of 
the  idiom  obliges  the  Chinese  to  change  the  sense  of 
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the  words  according  to  the  way  they  are  pronounced. 
Each  word  has  a  pronunciation  of  its  own. 

The  poor  Sister  wrote  :  “We  study  every  day,  but 
one  has  to  work  hard  to  learn  very  little.  A  great 
many  words  look  the  same  ;  their  sense  changes  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  are  pronounced.  Some  word  which  has 
to  be  pronounced  by  the  throat,  loses  its  sense  if  it  gets 
a  nasal  sound.  We  sometimes  say  ridiculous  things 
without  intending  it.” 

Sister  de  Jaurias  worked  with  all  her  heart  and  by 
the  end  of  1858,  she  had  learned  her  third  book  of  Cate¬ 
chism.  “  I  have  only  one  book  more  to  study  and  I  will 
know  the  whole  doctrine  in  Chinese.  ...  I  have  a 
good  deal  more  to  learn.  However,  I  must  own  the 
good  Master  gives  me  a  great  many  graces.  I  confess 
that  with  my  own  hard  head  I  did  not  believe  I  could 
learn  as  I  have  done  this  diabolical  language.” 

Her  perseverance  was  rewarded.  Bishop  Favier, 
who  devoted  his  life  to  his  missionary  work  in  China, 
said  few  Europeans  ever  spoke  Chinese  so  well  as  Sister 
de  Jaurias.  Having  conquered  the  difficulties  of  the 
language  there  was  another  great  task  before  the  Sister. 
She  had  to  learn  the  mysteries  of  Chinese  money  as  she 
was  responsible  for  the  monetary  success  of  the  convent. 
She  had  a  large  family  to  provide  with  food  and  shelter, 
and  the  more  skilfully  she  used  her  resources  the  more 
help  she  could  give  it.  With  this  incitement  she  grew 
an  expert  in  exchange  and  after  having  spent  hours  of 
despair  amidst  all  the  complications  of  Chinese  money 
she  was  able  to  hold  her  own  in  her  dealings  with  all  the 
providers  of  the  convent. 

Her  great  aim  in  educating  the  little  girls,  whom  she 
had  saved  from  death,  was  to  make  them  good  Catho¬ 
lics  and  no  less  good  women  according  to  the  Chinese 
requirements.  She  followed  all  the  traditions  of  the 
Chinese  and  even  obeyed  Chinese  fashions  that  were 
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most  repugnant  to  her  own  ideas,  such  as  the  compress¬ 
ing  of  their  feet  to  the  Chinese  ideal.  The  girls  were 
to  live  in  China  and  the  nun  wished  to  see  them  marry 
men  of  their  own  race,  and  this  might  have  been  impossible 
if  the  girls  had  been  brought  up  in  too  European  a  way. 
As  time  went  on,  the  little  Chinese  girls  brought  up  by 
the  nuns  grew  to  womanhood,  and  married  some  of  the 
young  men  educated  by  the  French  brothers,  and  Sister 
de  Jaurias  took  great  interest  in  her  Chinese  menages. 

She  liked  to  call  herself  the  “  Chinese  ”  Sister,  and 
had  learned  to  bear  with  patience  the  harshness  of  the 
Chinese  climate.  The  winter  was  bitterly  cold,  but  the 
summer  was  even  more  trying  in  its  excessive  heat.  “  It 
is  very  cold  here,”  she  wrote,  “  for  three  months  much 
colder  than  in  France.  During  five  months,  from  May 
to  September,  the  heat  is  excessive.  Your  warmest  days 
would  seem  deliciously  cool  to  us.  Without  doing  any 
thing,  without  walking,  one  perspires  to  such  a  degree 
that  one’s  clothes  are  wet,  as  if  they  had  been  dipped  in 
water.  ...  The  Chinese  do  not  understand  how  we 
stand  our  thick  woollen  habits ;  it  is  true  they  are  some¬ 
what  heavy.” 

But  what  joy  when  a  Frenchman,  missionary  or 
sailor,  came  from  France,  and  brought,  as  it  were,  in  his 
clothes  “the  perfume  of  the  patrie ;  and,  so  long  as  he 
remained,  the  terrible  sun  of  China  seemed  temperate 
and  mild  like  the  sun  of  France  ”.  One  day  she  welcomed 
with  delight  a  French  officer,  who  came  from  her  own 
Perigord,  who  knew  her  family  and  could  bring  her  news 
of  her  dear  ones.  M.  de  Plas  and  his  comrades  were 
made  welcome  in  the  convent.  “  When  they  left  my 
heart  grew  heavy,  and  I  own  I  cried  at  the  thought  that 
they  were  returning  to  the  dear  land  I  will  probably  never 
see  again.” 

But  she  had  not  much  time  to  give  to  such  thoughts, 
and  the  necessity  of  looking  after  her  large  family  would 
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soon  turn  her  mind  in  another  channel.  In  i860,  a  re¬ 
volt  broke  out  in  China.  The  orphanage  of  Sister  de 
Jaurias  was  threatened  by  the  rebels,  and  the  French 
Consul  insisted  that  the  nuns  should  leave  their  convent 
and  take  refuge  in  the  European  quarter.  Sister  de 
jaurias  organized  the  change  from  the  pleasant  home 
she  had  made  so  convenient  to  the  small  lodgings  placed 
at  their  disposal  with  her  usual  good-humour  and  energy. 
Her  great  trouble  was  that  the  numbers  of  those  depend¬ 
ing  on  her  kept  increasing  and  she  had  very  little  food 
to  give.  She  had  no  milk.  The  Chinese  nurses  brought 
back  the  babies  to  the  nuns.  A  great  many  of  the  little 
ones  died  for  want  of  suitable  food.  “  Their  cries  break 
my  heart,”  wrote  Sister  de  Jaurias. 

The  rebels  occupied  the  part  of  the  town  where  the 
orphanage  stood.  During  two  weeks  they  burned  houses, 
they  murdered  the  inhabitants  who  had  remained  behind. 
A  young  Christian  girl  who  had  remained  to  take  care  of 
her  sick  mother  was  cruelly  put  to  death. 

The  European  Powers  decided  to  interfere  and  put 
down  the  rebellion. 

After  eight  months,  Sister  de  Jaurias  returned  to  her 
convent.  She  expected  to  see  it  destroyed.  To  her 
joy,  it  had  escaped,  and  she  was  able  to  settle  her  children 
in  comfort  again.  A  great  many  had  died.  But  a  great 
many  more  had  been  brought  to  her  during  the  troubles. 
She  had  no  sooner  got  her  orphanage  in  good  order 
again,  than  she  was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Hospital  of  Shang  Hai.  Americans,  English, 
and  French  united  in  building  the  hospital  and  although 
they  were  in  great  majority  Protestants  they  decided  to 
confide  the  hospital  to  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 
Sister  De  Jaurias  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  new 
foundation.  She  felt  sad  at  leaving  her  orphans.  “  I 
have  lived  seven  years  among  them,”  she  wrote,  “  I  look 
on  them  as  my  children  and  they  look  on  me  as  their 
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mother.  They  have  grown  under  my  eyes.  I  love  them 
and  they  love  me  as  much  as  a  Chinese  heart  can  love. 
I  cried  at  parting.  They  clung  to  my  dress  screaming. 
There  are  days  when  obedience  is  meritorious.” 

She  found  on  her  arrival  a  fine  house,  but  all 
empty.  However,  the  European  tradesmen  gave  all 
the  necessary  help  and  the  hospital  was  soon  ready  to 
receive  patients. 

Here  the  “  Chinese  ”  Sister  had  to  conquer  a  new 
difficulty.  English  was  the  language  spoken  all  round. 
She  did  not  know  English.  She  had  an  Irish  Sister  as 
interpreter,  but  she  soon  found  that  to  carry  on  her 
work  she  must  learn  English.  She  laughs  over  this 
new  duty.  “  After  having  got  into  my  poor  brains 
Chinese  words  I  have  to  put  into  them  English  words. 

I  have  little  time,  I  have  no  memory,  my  intellect  has 
lost  its  liveliness,  and  yet  I  have  to  go  to  school  like  a 
child — a  forty  years  old  child.”  She  was  soon  able  to 
make  herself  understood  and  the  foreign  patients  were 
soon  at  home  with  the  nuns.  Many  recovered  their 
health  and  the  mortality  in  the  European  population  di¬ 
minished.  Sometimes  French  sailors  came  to  the 
hospital  and  the  Superior  rejoiced  to  hear  French 
spoken.  The  sailors  and  the  nuns  were  soon  friends. 

They  are  big  children,”  wrote  the  Sister,  “  sometimes 
they  use  bad  words  and  are  not  too  fervent,  but  they 
are  so  gay,  so  funny,  so  loyal,  they  are  good-hearted. 
One  cannot  help  loving  them.  They  look  on  us  as 
their  mothers  and  let  us  pet  them.  They  are  so 
pleased  to  do  something  for  us  in  return.  I  asked 
them  to  help  in  ornamenting  the  chapel  for  the  15th 
August.  They  did  wonders.  They  wished  to  surprise 
me  and  worked  in  secret.  When  they  saw  my  joy 
they  jumped  around  me  like  schoolboys  at  recreation.” 

There  were  Irish  soldiers  in  the  garrison.  They 
won  the  heart  of  Sister  de  Jaurias  by  their  piety. 
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They  were  married  and  their  wives  and  children  were 
very  poor.  Sister  de  Jaurias  was  touched  by  their  re¬ 
signation  and  cheerfulness.  “  Our  Irish  give  us  great 
consolation.  They  are  so  pious.  When  our  French¬ 
men  amuse  themselves,  the  Irish  pray.” 

While  giving  her  time  to  the  European  patients, 
Sister  de  Jaurias  longed  to  be  free  to  help  Chinese  suf¬ 
ferers,  The  rule  of  the  hospital  excluded  all  but  Euro¬ 
peans.  Once,  she  was  allowed  to  take  into  the  house 
an  unfortunate  Chinaman,  who  had  fallen  from  a  scaf¬ 
folding  in  the  neighbourhood  and  broken  his  leg.  He 
was  so  much  touched  by  the  kindness  shown  him  that 
when  he  recovered,  he  and  his  family  asked  to  be 
baptized.  But  no  other  Chinaman  was  admitted  again 
into  the  hospital,  and  the  “  Chinese  ”  Sister  did  not 
cease  dreaming  of  a  place  where  she  would  be  allowed 
to  take  in  and  look  after  Chinese  sufferers.  Once  she 
expressed  the  wish  before  her  hospital  patients.  They 
determined  to  help  her  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power. 
The  Irish  were  the  first  to  organize  a  subscription 
among  themselves.  In  a  few  days  they  brought  to  the 
Superior  150  francs  {£6).  When  she  received  the 
money,  she  cried.  “  It  is  the  alms  of  the  poor  to 
poorer  still.  God  will  bless  those  who  gave,  and  the 
work  for  which  it  is  given.”  The  French  soldiers  were 
a  little  ashamed  to  be  behind  the  Irish  and  soon 
brought  their  contribution. 

The  wish  of  Sister  de  Jaurias  was  soon  known  outside 
the  hospital.  The  Europeans  in  those  distant  countries 
have  such  contempt  for  the  natives,  that  it  seemed  folly 
to  expect  their  help.  However,  the  Sister’s  devotion 
had  touched  the  hardest  hearts,  and  a  better  feeling  pre¬ 
vailed.  Rich  and  poor,  Europeans  and  Chinamen  took 
to  heart  to  realize  Sister  de  Jaurias’  dream.  Concerts 
were  given,  sales  of  work  organized.  All  races,  all  re¬ 
ligions,  joined  in  this  work  of  charity.  Poor  clerks 
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worked  extra  hours  to  be  able  to  give  some  help  to  the 
good  work.  The  amount  realized  in  this  way  exceeded 
all  Sister  de  Jaurias’  wildest  hopes.  She  soon  had  the 
joy  of  seeing  the  foundations  of  a  Chinese  hospital.  As 
she  was  looking  forward  to  welcoming  Chinese  sufferers, 
she  was  ordered  to  Peking. 

She  obeyed  ;  but  it  was  with  a  sad  heart.  “  The  all¬ 
good  Providence  moves  me  again,”  she  wrote;  “I  am 
sent  as  assistant  to  the  General  Visitrice.  I  feel  an  im¬ 
mense  grief  at  parting  from  my  dear  comrades  and  my 
dear  patients.  I  see  them  all  so  sad.  But  we  must 
will  what  God  wishes.  The  dolorous  way  is  the  road  to 
Heaven.” 

Sister  de  Jaurias’  first  impression  of  her  new  home 
was  anything  but  flattering.  “You  wish  to  know  my 
opinion  of  Peking?  I  will  tell  you  in  three  words  :  it  is 
ugly,  it  is  dirty,  it  is  miserable.” 

However,  this  first  impression  did  not  last  long  and 
Sister  de  Jaurias  was  soon  absorbed  in  her  new  duties. 

IV. 

No  wonder  Sister  de  Jaurias  had  such  a  bad  impres¬ 
sion  of  Peking.  She  was  no  sooner  at  work,  and  taking 
special  interest  in  the  care  of  the  novitiate  of  Chinese 
Sisters,  who  won  her  affection  by  their  obedience,  their 
piety  and  zeal,  than  her  health  broke  down.  She  be¬ 
came  very  dangerously  ill  and  for  a  time  her  life  was 
despaired  of.  However,  her  task  was  not  over,  and  she 
came  back  to  health  by  slow  degrees. 

I  was  near  death,”  she  wrote,  as  she  was  beginning 
to  improve.  “  My  companions  did  not  leave  me  day  or 
night.  It  is  greatly  to  their  care  and  to  their  prayers 
that  I  owe  my  recovery.  I  was  prepared  to  die  well.  I 
was  happy  to  go  to  heaven,  but  I  felt  a  certain  reluctance 
to  leave  this  poor  China  where  so  much  has  to  be  done. 
When  I  felt  that  the  good  God  left  me  here,  I  was  well 
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pleased.  ...  I  was  attended  with  much  kindness  by  a 
Chinese  doctor.  He  gave  me  atrocious  drugs,  hateful 
mixtures,  of  which  the  mere  smell  made  one  ill.  But  he 
cured  me.” 

No  sooner  was  Sister  de  Jaurias  able  to  resume  work, 
than  a  double  weight  fell  on  her  shoulders.  The  Visitrice 
went  to  France  and  left  her  in  command.  Her  absence 
was  marked  by  sorrowful  events.  She  left  on  June, 
1870.  A  few  months  after  her  departure  the  massacres 
of  Tien-Tsin  took  place.  Ten  Sisters  of  Charity,  two 
missionaries,  and  a  few  Europeans  were  murdered,  with 
the  cruelty  only  to  be  found  in  the  East,  when  a  wave  of 
passion  carries  away  ignorant  people.  The  Sisters  of 
Charity  are  great  favourites  in  China  and  one  could  not 
understand  why  they  had  been  so  murderously  attacked. 
The  explanation  was  that  a  lying  rumour  had  been 
spread  that  the  Sisters  took  out  the  eyes  of  children  to 
compose  some  of  their  remedies. 

A  new  grief  soon  weighed  down  the  French  Sisters. 
The  French  war  had  an  echo  in  their  hearts,  and  distance 
only  made  the  anguish  keener.  When  the  news  of  the 
siege  of  Paris  reached  Peking,  Sister  de  Jaurias  wrote 
begging  for  details. 

“  Tell  us  that  the  news  we  have  received  are  false,  or 
at  least  exaggerated.  If  you  knew  how  we  suffer  about 
all  this !  We  live  here  in  a  condition  of  martyrdom.” 

The  cold  in  Peking  struck  Sister  de  J aurias  more  keenly 
after  her  illness.  “  I  have  become  ridiculously  chilly,” 
she  wrote,  “  I  feel  all  shaken  and  deadened  by  the  cold, 
as  if  I  was  going  to  be  ill.  I  cover  myself  a  good  deal. 
...  In  a  few  days  I  become  enormous  and  round  like  a 
tower.  ...  I  can  scarcely  move.”  However  her  terror  of 
the  cold  vanished  when  her  sister  wrote  that  she  was 
sending  her  flannel  to  wear  next  her  skin. 

“You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,”  she  replied. 
“  Flannel,  think  of  it !  It  is  too  expensive  and  soft  for 
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my  miserable  body.  I  would  prefer  a  piece  of  warm 
material  to  cut  out  dresses  for  my  little  darlings  (mes 
petits  choux)  of  the  Creche.” 

Children  and  sick  people  were  her  principal  charge 
at  the  time,  and  that  was  the  work  she  loved  best. 
Her  orphanage  was  in  full  prosperity.  She  had  babies 
and  children  and  girls  in  age  to  be  married.  She 
showed  a  mother’s  care  for  her  big  daughters.  She 
looked  out  for  husbands  for  them.  When  she  found 
Christians  for  her  girls  she  was  happy.  But  some 
married  into  pagan  families  and  were  the  means  of  doing 
a  great  deal  of  good. 

“  The  Chinese  are  surprised  that  we  do  not  sell  our 
daughters  as  the  custom  is.  They  are  in  request  as  they 
are  well  brought  up.” 

Her  great  joy  was  to  bring  together  two  of  her 
orphans  and  the  married  people  remained  her  children. 
She  looked  after  their  welfare.  She  went  to  see  them 
and  they  came  to  see  her.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
Chinese  year  many  were  her  visitors. 

“  Our  married  boys  and  girls  come  to  greet  me,  and 
bring  me  their  babies.  I  am  many  times  a  grandmother.” 

Her  family  was  increasing.  “  I  have  more  than  five 
hundred  children,”  she  wrote.  “The  house  is  full, 
the  Creche  overflows,  and  every  day  I  receive  new¬ 
comers.  I  will  not  know  where  to  put  my  little  world.” 

On  1 6  November,  ’71,  Sister  de  Jaurias  wrote  to 
announce  they  were  starting  a  small  hospital.  The 
Sisters  had  a  dispensary,  and  it  was  besieged  by  poor 
patients.  Some  were  so  ill  and  so  poor  they  could  not 
get  well  in  their  wretched  homes.  No  sooner  was  the 
hospital  built  than  it  was  full. 

“  Iam  heart-broken,”  she  wrote.  “  The  door  of  our 
hospital  is  besieged.  There  are  poor  creatures  who  wait 
for  weeks  that  one  of  our  patients  should  leave  us  to  take 
his  place.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  they  fight  over  it. 
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We  have  only  a  hundred  beds.  We  would  require  at 
least  a  thousand.” 

When  Sister  de  Jaurias  had  left  France,  it  had  been 
without  any  hope  of  meeting  again  those  she  loved  on 
earth.  In  1882,  a  telegram  recalled  her  to  France. 
Her  advice  was  required  to  settle  some  important  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  Chinese  communities.  Her  own  health  re¬ 
quired  a  little  rest  and  care.  She  got  leave  to  visit  her 
home.  She  went  back  after  an  absence  of  thirty-six 
years.  It  was  a  great  and  unexpected  joy.  But  the 
parting  was  bitter.  When  she  left  her  dear  France  she 
suffered  as  much  as  the  first  time.  “  My  heart  is  broken, 
and  I  cannot  help  crying.  One  does  not  get  accustomed 
to  be  separated  from  one’s  country  and  one  s  family. 

But  she  was  comforted  by  the  welcome  she  received 
on  her  return,  the  tiny  babies  and  the  nuns  and  the 
children  all  rushed  to  greet  her.  It  took  a  full  hour  be¬ 
fore  she  had  kissed  all  the  little  yellow  faces.  “The 
news  of  my  arrival  spread  rapidly.  My  little  menages 
came  to  salute  me  and  beg  me  not  to  leave  them  again. 
I  promised  it.  Those  dear  children  seemed  well  pleased 
and  left  me,  having  wished  me  happiness  in  life,  and 
after  death  a  beautiful  coffin  for  my  body  and  for  my 
soul  heaven.” 

She  took  up  her  burden  again  and  was  deep  in  her 
work.  Her  one  time  of  rest  was  the  week’s  retreat  she 
enjoyed  with  great  relish.  She  awaited  it  with  impat¬ 
ience.  “  In  two  weeks  more  I  shall  be  on  retreat.  How 
I  long  to  live  a  little  alone  with  the  good  God,  and  to 
forget  all  the  rest.  I  am  going  to  be  egoist  and  only 
think  of  myself ;  but  I  have  so  much  need  of  sanctifying 
myself  I  am  so  bad  and  imperfect.”  The  time  she  could 
devote  to  herself  the  rest  of  the  year  was  so  short ;  and 
she  could  only  read  her  favourite  authors  in  hurried 
snatches.  One  of  her  relations  had  sent  her  the  complete 
works  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  “Thanks,  she  wrote, 
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“  I  am  so  glad  to  possess  the  complete  works  of  this 
saint,  so  good  and  so  gentle.  If  I  was  not  so  much 
disturbed,  I  would  read  his  works  from  beginning  to 
end  without  stopping.  As  it  is,  I  will  have  to  enjoy 
small  slices  during  my  recreations.”  And,  after  all,  that 
may  be  the  best  way  to  enjoy  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  and 
to  enter  into  his  spirit. 

Sceur  de  Jaurias  had  learned  the  lesson  of  patience  ; 
the  hardest,  perhaps,  to  learn.  She  was  calm  and  col¬ 
lected  in  the  hours  of  danger.  A  fire  burst  out  in  the 
convent.  The  girls  and  women  took  fright  and  ran 
about  like  mad.  The  Superior  acted  as  head  of  the  fire 
brigade,  and  the  danger  was  soon  conquered,  without  the 
help  of  the  Chinese  firemen,  who  are  looked  upon  as 
more  dangerous  than  the  fire  itself! 

To  all  Sister  de  Jaurias’  work  was  added  a  superior 
school  for  Chinese  girls.  Bishop  Favier,  who  was  a 
great  friend  of  the  nuns,  and  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
French  ecclesiastics,  had  expressed  the  wish  that  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  should  undertake  for  girls  the  work 
carried  on  for  students  by  the  Lazarists. 

“We  have  opened  a  school  that  we  call  proudly  a 
normal  school,”  wrote  Sister  de  Jaurias.  “We  receive 
the  girls  who  wish  to  become  teachers.  They  learn  all 
that  Chinese  women  should  know  ;  and  besides  they 
learn  our  beautiful  French  tongue.  They  study  with 
zeal  and  learn  easily.  We  make  around  us  a  little 
France  with  yellow  faces. 

“To  this  profane  school  we  have  added  a  special 
course  of  religion  for  the  poor  pagans  who  wish  to  be¬ 
come  Christians,  and  who  find  it  hard  to  get  instructed.” 
By  this  time  700  people  were  living  in  the  buildings 
under  the  care  of  Sister  de  Jaurias.  One  can  imagine 
what  her  anxieties  were  in  1887,  when  to  please  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Chinese  Court  the  convent  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  had  to  be  changed  to  another  part  of 
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Peking.  The  French  Ambassador  and  Bishop  Favier 
took  the  matter  warmly  in  hand.  The  constructions 
were  planned  by  the  Bishop,  who  knew  the  requirements 
of  his  flock.  M.  Constans  fought  the  Chinese  on  their 
own  ground  and  won  the  admiration  of  the  Sisters.  In 
less  than  two  years  the  nuns  were  settled  in  the  new 
Pe-Tang  and  with  all  her  love  for  her  old  convent,  Sister 
de  Jaurias  found  she  had  more  convenience  for  her 
children  and  her  students  ;  and,  what  she  cared  most 
for,  more  room  to  take  in  new  babies,  and  to  do  more 
good. 

She  worked  away  with  a  will  and  her  activity  seemed 
to  increase  with  her  age.  She  had  her  retreats  for 
Chinese  ladies  ;  the  European  ladies  came  to  her  for 
advice  and  help  as  to  body  and  soul.  She  had  her 
Chinese  patients  and  her  young  married  people  and  their 
growing  families  and  her  little  France  with  yellow  faces 
to  occupy  her  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  a  good  many 
hours  of  the  night.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  happy 
activity  that  the  storm  burst  on  the  European  community 
of  Peking.  The  rising  of  the  Boxers  in  1900  brought 
terror  to  the  hearts  of  all  the  civilized  world.  The  native 
Christians  fled  from  their  villages  to  the  protection  of  the 
Europeans.  Eighteen  hundred  women  and  children 
took  refuge  in  the  buildings  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
Nine  hundred  men  were  taken  by  the  missionaries. 
There  were  in  a  small  space  8,400  people,  and  among 
them  60  Europeans.  A  brave  young  French  naval 
officer,  Paul  Henry,  with  a  handful  of  sailors,  undertook 
to  defend  the  little  city  of  the  nuns  and  Brothers. 

Ren£  Bazin  has  told,  in  a  touching  way,  the  heroic 
actions  of  the  young  French  hero  in  pages  that  warm 
one’s  heart.  (L’enseigne  de  vaisseau,  Paul  Henry,  par 
Ren£  Bazin.) 

While  the  men  were  carrying  on  the  fight  against 
overwhelming  odds,  the  part  of  Sister  de  Jaurias  was 
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not  the  less  trying.  She  had  to  console  the  women  who 
were  terrified  by  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  their  fearful 
screams,  their  murderous  weapons.  They  had  to  take 
refuge  now  in  one  place,  now  in  another,  and  keeping 
order  among  them  was  no  easy  task.  Then,  as  the  siege 
went  on,  other  anxieties  had  to  be  faced. 

The  stock  of  provision  accumulated  by  Sister  de 
Jaurias  was  a  great  help  for  the  early  days  of  the  siege. 
Every  one  expected  the  European  troops  would  come 
to  the  rescue  long  before  the  food  supply  was  exhausted. 
But  the  siege  lasted  far  beyond  the  calculations  of  the 
leading  men ;  and,  as  days  passed  and  no  help  came, 
food  had  to  be  measured,  and  the  rations  became  smaller. 
“We  are  beginning  to  dread  famine,”  writes  Bishop 
Favier.  “Rice,  corn,  beans,  all  is  measured.”  Oxen, 
sheep,  pigs  had  all  been  killed.  There  remained  donkeys 
and  mules.  These  last  were  anything  but  savoury. 

“We  had  to-day,  5th  of  July,”  writes  Sister  de 
Jaurias,  “  an  old  donkey,  tough  and  little  attractive  ;  and 
yet  we  are  glad  to  have  it.” 

The  provisions  grew  scarcer.  All  knew  what  it  was 
to  suffer  hunger.  In  August,  rice  was  the  only  food  left. 

“We  can  only  give  a  small  cup  of  rice  a  day,”  writes 
Sister  de  Jaurias.  “Just  enough  not  to  die  of  hunger. 
Our  little  children  break  our  hearts.  Poor  little  things, 
they  say  nothing,  they  suffer.  How  dreadful  to  see 
people  die  of  hunger.”  There  was  no  milk  for  the  little 
ones.  A  mother,  whose  baby  was  born  in  the  last  nights 
of  the  siege,  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  Bishop  beg¬ 
ging  for  a  cup  of  millet  seed.  He  had  to  refuse  weep¬ 
ing  ;  there  was  none  left. 

The  attacks  were  getting  more  fierce  and  more 
frequent.  d  he  nuns  had  to  drag  the  women  and 
children  to  the  spot  that  seemed  for  the  moment  less 
exposed  to  fire.  Nights  were  spent  in  the  church  as 
the  safest  place,  until  the  bombs  threatened  it  and  they 
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had  to  fly  elsewhere.  The  women,  worn  out  by  want 
of  food  and  sleep,  were  losing  all  self-control.  They 
would  burst  out  screaming  and  fly  from  one  building  to 
another.  Sister  de  Jaurias  trying  in  vain  to  calm  them. 

Disease  broke  out  among  the  garrison.  There 
were  no  doctors  and  no  remedies  left.  Mines  exploded, 
and  this  form  of  danger  was  the  one  that  broke  down 
Sister  de  Jaurias  usual  calm.  She  was  ready  to  face 
death.  She  and  her  daughters  had  long  ago  made  a 
sacrifice  of  their  lives  ;  but  those  explosions  under  her 
feet  made  her  lose  her  self-control.  She  wrote  :  “  Oh, 
these  explosions  ;  if  you  knew  how  they  pain  me.  It  is 
the  image  of  hell.  .  .  .  The  beams  of  houses  are 
thrown  down,  walls  and  roofs  crumble  down  ;  one  is 
blinded  ;  people  are  buried  feet  deep.  The  smell  of  the 
bodies  is  terrible.” 

The  brave  young  leader  met  his  death  on  the 
battle-field.  His  death  seemed  the  end  of  all  hope. 
The  survivors  had  almost  given  up  all  expectation  of 
being  saved  when  the  deliverers  arrived.  There  were 
only  400  pounds  of  rice  left  for  4,000  people. 

As  deliverance  came  Sister  de  Jaurias’  health  broke 
down.  She  was  worn  out  by  anxiety  and  fatigue. 
And  a  few  days  after  the  siege  was  over,  surrounded  by 
her  Sisters  and  Bishop  Favier,  her  friend  and  consoler 
in  dark  hours,  she  went  to  her  rest  after  forty-seven 
years  of  hard  work  (21  August,  1900). 

A  few  days  after  the  siege  she  wrote  :  “  Our  founda¬ 
tions  are  nearly  destroyed.  I  saw  them  grow  with  hap¬ 
piness  ;  I  believe  I  will  end  with  them.”  Her  pre- vision 
was  realized.  She  saw  the  birth  and  she  saw  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  houses  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in 
Peking.  She  did  not  live  to  see  the  work  dear  to  her 
heart  recreated  by  her  daughters  and  rising  out  of  the 
ruin.  But,  apart  from  the  material  building  up  of  the 
foundations  raised  by  Sister  de  Jaurias,  her  example  is 
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more  precious  still.  Her  life  devoted  to  God’s  work  in 
a  foreign  land,  where  all  made  the  exile’s  lot  a  hard  and 
trying  one,  is  a  great  lesson  of  charity  and  smiling 
courage  in  the  face  of  all  trials.  We  are  not  called  to 
face  death  and  martyrdom  in  China,  but  we  can  learn 
from  Sister  de  Jaurias  how  to  meet  the  smaller  difficul¬ 
ties  of  everyday  life — more  trying  in  some  ways,  as 
they  are  of  everyday  recurrence  and  have  not  the  soul- 
rousing  effect  of  hours  of  danger  that  call  out  courage 
and  heroism,  but  have  to  be  faced  in  the  monotony  of 
hard  work,  in  the  conquest  over  our  faults,  in  the  dis¬ 
regard  of  our  comfort.  Cheerful  bearing  of  cold  and 
heat,  of  uncongenial  surroundings  and  exile  from  home 
is  the  lesson  Sister  de  Jaurias  taught ;  and  that  we  can 
all  take  to  heart,  if  we  have  not  to  face  the  bombs  of 
the  Boxers,  or  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  what  tried  her 
heart  most  of  all,  if  we  have  not  to  see  little  children 
and  strong  men  dying  of  hunger,  without  being  able  to 
relieve  their  sufferings.  She  bore  it  all  and  did  not  lose 
heart  ;  and  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the  siege,  the 
presence  of  the  “  Chinese  Sister  ”  brought  cheer  and 
courage  to  her  Chinese  brethren  and  her  French  fellow- 
sufferers. 


CHRISTINA  ROSSETTI. 

I. 

All  will  agree,  I  fancy,  that  a  sad  tale  takes  more  hold 
of  our  imagination  than  a  joyous  one,  and  it  may  be  that 
Maggie  Tulliver  and  her  brother  owe  to  their  tragic 
death  part  of  the  fascination  they  keep  in  our  memory, 
when  we  forget  the  names  of  countless  heroes  and  heroines 
who  are  made  happy  for  ever. 

There  is,  perhaps,  something  of  this  sympathy  with 
sorrow  which  makes  Charlotte  Bronte  and  Christina 
Rossetti  take  a  place  in  our  hearts  which  a  greater  poetess 
like  Mrs.  Browning  does  not  keep.  Is  it  fantastic  ?  I 
don’t  know. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  Charlotte  Bronte  is  as  real  in 
her  power  of  suffering  as  any  live  woman  I  have  met 
in  the  flesh.  And  Christina  Rossetti,  with  her  beautiful 
and  sad  face,  and  glorious  and  melancholy  verses,  has 
very  much  the  same  attraction  of  the  puzzle  to  be  solved. 

Mrs.  Browning,  in  spite  of  ill-health,  had  a  happy 
life,  once  she  was  married  to  the  poet,  who  so  understood 
her,  and  who  was  so  worthy  of  her  worship.  Somehow, 
attractive  as  her  life  and  letters  are,  there  is  no  haunting 
thought  of  unsatisfied  questioning  about  her  as  there  is 
about  the  lonely  sister  on  the  Yorkshire  moors  and  the 
ever-recurring  problem  whether  her  so  short  married  life 
was  happy  or  not.  Christina  Rossetti’s  life  gives  plenty 
of  scope  for  our  sympathy.  It  was  an  uneventful  one, 
some  will  say,  who  don’t  realize  that  in  the  story  of  such 
a  mind  as  Christina  Rossetti’s  the  everyday  events  may 
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be  as  full  of  import  as  any  sudden  turn  of  fortune’s  wheel 
to  more  coarsely-ingrained  characters. 

Christina  Rossetti  was  of  a  sad  turn  of  mind,  but  so 
are  most  true  poets,  who  almost  all  would  be  found  to 
agree  with  Musset’s  cry  : — 

“  Les  chants  d£sesperes  sont  les  chants  les  plus  beaux, 

Et  j’en  sais  d’immortels,  qui  sont  de  purs  sanglots. 

She  had  the  true  poetic  temperament,  with  the  insight 
into  the  sorrows  of  life  which  is  part  of  the  poet  s  gifts. 
She  had  also  a  sense  of  humour  and  fun,  which  helped 
to  cheer  what  would  have  been  too  uniform  gloom. 

Christina  Rossetti  was  born  in  very  intellectual  sur¬ 
roundings.  Her  father  was  an  Italian  ;  her  mother  was 
half  Italian  and  half  English.  Gabriele  Rossetti  was  a 
poet,  and  much  admired  in  Naples  in  his  young  days  as 
an  improvisator.  He  joined  the  national  movement 
against  tHe  Bourbons  in  1820,  and  had  to  fly  the  country. 
He  came  to  England  in  1824,  and  married  the  second 
daughter  of  Gaetano  Polidori,  the  sister  of  Lord  Byron’s 
physician.  He  taught  Italian,  and  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Italian  in  King’s  College,  London,  in  1831. 
He  published  several  books,  both  prose  and  verse. 
His  son,  Mr.  W.  Rossetti,  tells  that  “the  verse  procured 
him  very  considerable  celebrity  in  Italy  as  a  patriotic 
poet ;  the  prose — largely  concerned  with  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Dante  and  other  mediaeval  writers — made  a 
great  deal  of  stir  in  England,  earning  some  few  partisans 
here  and  there,  and  a  fair  number  of  adversaries”. 
Whatever  other  result  the  books  produced,  we  may  take 
it  for  granted  they  did  not  bring  much  remuneration  to 
their  author.  However,  teaching  provided  means  for 
bringing  up  the  family.  The  income  was  a  modest  one, 
never  exceeding  ^300  a  year,  and  often  less,  but 
Rossetti  and  his  wife  were  sensible  people  who  had  no 
expensive  tastes.  Their  way  of  living  was  uncon ven- 
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tional ;  they  lived  plainly  and  comfortably  ;  they  were 
not  troubled  by  any  wish  to  follow  the  fashion,  or  to  go 
into  society. 

Mrs.  Rossetti  was  more  English  than  Italian  in  her 
thoughts  ;  her  husband  remained  a  thorough  Italian, 
and  did  not  become  naturalized  as  an  Englishman.  He 
was  a  Catholic,  but  towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  be¬ 
came  a  Freethinker,  “  although  much  in  sympathy  with 
the  moral  and  spiritual  teaching  of  the  Gospel  ”.  His 
wife  was  a  devout  Protestant.  In  her  early  days  she 
belonged  to  the  Evangelical  school,  and  later  on  followed 
the  High  Church  doctrines.  The  husband  and  wife 
were  much  attached  to  each  other.  “  There  was  little 
dissent  between  them — except,  indeed,  an  abstract  dis- 
s'eriYon  subjects  of  religion.” 

They  had  four  children — Maria  Francesca,  born  7 
February,  1827;  Dante  Gabriel,  12  May,  1828; 
William  Michael,  25  September,  1829  ;  and  Christina, 
5  December,  1830. 

Maria  was  a  very  gifted  girl.  She  learned  very 
easily,  and  the  only  surviving  brother,  in  his  charming 
sketch  of  his  sister  Christina,  says  that  Maria  was  “  much 
the  best  of  all  four  at  all  matters  of  acquired  knowledge. 
She  was  of  an  upright  and  affectionate,  but  naturally 
rather  jealous  disposition,  and  of  enthusiastic  tempera¬ 
ment.”  As  she  grew  up,  she  became  very  devout,  and 
religion  grew  to  be  “  her  paramount  concern”. 

Mrs.  Rossetti  was  a  highly  cultivated  woman,  and  it 
was  she  who  undertook  the  complete  education  of  her 
two  daughters.  The  children  lived  constantly  with 
their  parents.  There  was  no  separate  nursery,  as  is  so 
often  the  case  in  England.  They  listened  to  all  the 
talk  going  on  around,  chiefly  in  Italian.  The  children 
talked  Italian  as  fluently  as  English.  A  number  of 
Italians  came  to  the  house.  All  Italian  exiles  were  made 
welcome  in  the  Rossetti  house,  and  quaint  were  many 
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of  the  visitors  who  came  from- time  to  time.  There  were 
patriots  who  had  to  fly  from  Italy,  some  who  had  done 
hard  fighting  in  their  day.  One  man  interested  the 
children  singularly,  because  they  were  told  he  was  a 
brigand,  and  believed  he  had  killed  a  man.  There  were 
poor  artists,  to  whom  Rossetti  was  kindly  helpful,  as  far 
as  his  slender  purse  allowed,  and  the  children’s  portraits 
were  painted  over  and  over  again,  to  help  some  poor 
artist  who  was  in  money  difficulties. 

These  Italian  visitors  were  a  source  of  great  interest 
to  the  young  people.  While  the  exiles  were  talking  of 
their  dreams  and  their  regrets,  the  children  would  play 
among  them.  The  only  surviving  member  of  the  family 
has  left  a  pleasant  record  of  those  early  days- — the  mother 
devoting  herself  to  her  household  duties,  doing  needlework, 
teaching  her  girls,  keeping  things  in  order.  “To  sum 
up,  she  was  one  of  the  most  womanly  of  women.”  He 
recalls  her  once  saying  :  “I  always  had  a  passion  for  in¬ 
tellect,  and  my  wish  was  that  my  husband  should  be 
distinguished  for  intellect,  and  my  children  too.  I  have 
had  my  wish.  I  now  wish  there  was  a  little  less  intellect 
in  the  family,  so  as  to  allow  for  a  little  more  common- 
sense.” 

Whilst  the  father  worked,  the  children  played  about 
and  brought  in  their  pets.  Dante  Gabriel’s  hedgehog 
used  to  trot  about  the  table  of  the  parlour.  Mr.  William 
Rossetti  describes  “a  curious  group,  though  it  seemed 
natural  enough  at  the  time.  My  father  and  three  or 
four  foreigners  engaged  in  animated  talk  on  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  from  the  point  of  view  of  patriotic  aspiration 
and  hope  long  deferred,  with  frequent  recitations  of 
poetry  ;  my  mother  quiet,  but  interested,  and  sometimes 
taking  her  mild  womanly  part  in  the  conversation  ;  and 
we  four  children,  Maria  especially,  with  her  dark  Italian 
countenance  and  rapt  eyes,  drinking  it  all  in  as  a  sort  of 
necessary  atmosphere  of  daily  life,  yet  with  our  own  in- 
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terests  and  occupations  as  well,  reading,  colouring  prints, 
looking  into  illustrated  books,  nursing  a  cat,  or  whatever 
came  uppermost.” 

One  of  the  great  pleasures  of  Christina  Rossetti’s 
early  days  were  visits  to  her  grandparents  and  aunts  at 
Holmer  Green,  in  Buckinghamshire.  To  a  town-bred 
child,  flowers,  poultry,  a  pond  with  frogs  were  great  de¬ 
lights.  Christina  had  a  singularly  vivid  recollection  of 
her  country  visits,  which  stood  out  all  the  more  in  her 
mind,  as  there  were  no  annual  holidays.  Her  father  was 
not  able  to  take  his  children  out  of  town.  He  did  not 
see  the  necessity  for  the  holidays  which  are  now  believed 
to  be  essential. 

In  childhood,  Christina  was  of  a  lively  disposition. 
She  was  the  least  bookish  of  the  family,  and  “  picked  up 
things  ”  without  any  apparent  effort.  She  was  fond  of 
animals,  and  among  her  earliest  poems  are  lines  on  a  cat. 
She  never  went  to  school,  and  owed  all  her  instruction 
to  her  mother.  She  soon  became  very  devout,  following 
her  elder  sister’s  example.  She  had  a  quick  temper,  and 
she  told  a  friend  that  she  was  the  ill-tempered  one  of  the 
family.  “  My  dear  sister  used  to  say  she  had  the  good 
sense,  William  the  good  nature,  Gabriel  the  good  heart, 
and  I  the  bad  temper  of  our  much-loved  father  and 
mother.” 

The  truth  was  that  she  was  a  delicate  girl,  and  this 
may  have  made  her  irritable.  In  later  life  she  conquered 
this  fault.  She  was  desultory  in  study,  and  made  up  for 
it  by  much  wide  general  reading.  From  her  fifteenth 
year,  her  health  gave  her  parents  great  anxiety.  For 
many  years  she  was  believed  to  be  consumptive,  and  her 
family,  as  well  as  herself,  thought  her  life  would  be  a 
short  one.  This  impression  she  expressed  in  many  of 
her  verses.  She  spent  many  years  in  a  sick  room.  “  As 
an  invalid  she  had  courage,  patience,  and  even  cheerful¬ 
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When  she  was  seventeen  she  had  written  a  good 
many  poems  which  her  grandfather,  Polidori,  thought  so 
good  that  he  had  them  printed  for  private  circulation 
(1847).  The  volume  opens  with  verses  to  her  mother, 
and  this  is  the  keynote  of  her  life  and  her  writing.  She 
was  devoted  to  her  mother  with  an  intense  filial  love. 

Here  is  how  Christina  is  described  by  a  friend  who 
met  her  and  her  father  at  the  time  the  little  volume 
appeared  :  “  By  the  window  was  a  high,  narrow  reading- 
desk,  at  which  stood  writing  a  slight  girl  with  a  serious, 
regular  profile,  dark  against  the  pallid  wintry  light  with¬ 
out.  The  most  interesting  to  me  of  the  two  inmates 
turned  on  my  entrance,  made  the  most  formal  and  grace¬ 
ful  curtsey,  and  resumed  her  writing,  and  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  signed  to  a  chair  for  my  sitting  down.” 

From  1842  to  1854,  the  family  were  in  straitened 
circumstances,  owing  to  the  father’s  ill-health.  He  had 
to  give  up  his  lessons.  The  wife  took  up  the  burden 
and  went  out  teaching.  The  eldest  daughter  became  a 
governess.  Dante  Gabriel  did  not  make  any  money  for 
many  years  to  come  by  his  artistic  work.  The  younger 
brother  was  earning  a  very  modest  salary  (as  extra  clerk 
at  the  Excise),  which  increased  as  time  went  on. 
Christina  had  no  taste  for  teaching,  but  she  was  willing 
to  do  anything  in  her  power.  She  helped  her  mother 
at  a  small  day  school  at  30  Arlington  Street.  This  did 
not  prove  a  success,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rossetti  moved 
to  Frome  Selwood  in  1853,  where  Mrs.  Rossetti,  with 
Christina’s  help,  tried  another  school.  This  was  not 
more  successful,  and  the  time  spent  at  Frome  was  not  a 
happy  one.  Christina  was  very  fond  of  the  country, 
and  Frome  was,  perhaps,  not  enough  real  country,  or  it 
may  have  been  the  family  trouble  which  weighed  on  her 
mind. 

In  1854,  Mr.  William  Rossetti  was  able  to  give  a 
home  to  his  parents  and  sisters.  By  this  time  the  elder 
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brother  had  a  home  of  his  own.  From  that  day,  Chris¬ 
tina  lived  at  home.  She  had  no  more  trouble  about  the 
uncongenial  task  of  teaching,  and  she  was  free  to  write 
when  she  felt  inclined,  and  without  any  pinch  of  poverty. 
Her  verses  appeared  in  magazines,  and  were  favourably 
noticed,  before  she  published  any  volume  but  the 
privately  printed  one  of  her  girlhood,  which  had  no 
sale. 

“Goblin  Market,  and  other  Poems,”  in  1862,  drew 
great  praise  from  critics,  and  from  that  date  she  was  re¬ 
cognized  as  a  true  poet. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  literary  profits,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  know  that  until  1862  she  seldom  made 
£10  ;  from  1862  to  1890,  her  brother  tells  us,  she  made 
^40  a  year,  less  rather  than  more.  After  1890,  her 
poetic  reputation  was  fully  established,  and  her  gains 
increased,  without  ever  being  large. 

Her  father  died  in  *1854.  She  had  loved  him  tenderly 
and  nursed  him  in  his  last  illness.  Her  mother  was  to 
her  the  dearest  being  in  the  world.  She  lived  with  her 
all  her  life,  and  left  her  only  for  short  visits  to  friends. 
She  never  was  happy  away  from  her,  and  when  the 
mother  died  it  was  a  terrible  wrench  (1886)  and  she 
never  quite  got  over  the  blow.  She  wished  to  go  out 
as  a  nurse  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  but  she  was 
under  the  stipulated  age.  Her  sister  Maria,  to  whom 
Christina  looked  up  with  great  reverence,  joined  an 
Anglican  Sisterhood.  Christina  took  the  greatest  interest 
in  her  work.  Maria’s  contribution  to  literature  was  a 
commentary  on  Dante.  Christina  was  very  proud  of 
this  book.  She  enjoyed  praise  of  her  sister’s  work  more 
than  any  praise  given  to  her. 

11. 

Dante  Rossetti,  the  great  poet  and  painter,  took 
great  interest  in  Christina’s  work.  He  encouraged  her, 
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and  did  not  fail  in  the  more  necessary  task  of  pointing  out 
mistakes.  He  it  was  who  undertook  the  tiresome  negotia¬ 
tions  with  publishers,  and  saved  her  all  trouble.  Nothing 
is  more  charming  than  the  letters  he  wrote  to  Christina, 
when  she  was  making  her  first  literary  attempts.  The 
home  letters  show  the  great  poet  and  painter  in  the  most 
amiable  light.  No  wonder  after  his  death  Christina 
found  it  pleasant  to  linger  over  them.  She  undertook 
to  copy  the  letters  to  her  mother  and  to  herself  for  publi¬ 
cation,  and  she  expressed  regret  when  her  task  was  done. 
About  his  sister  Maria  becoming  an  Anglican  Sister,  he 
wrote  to  his  mother :  “I  judge  that  since  Thursday, 
Maria  is  no  longer  an  inmate  of  Euston  Square.  She 
will,  indeed,  be  a  great  loss,  being  much  the  healthiest 
in  mind  and  cheeriest  of  us  all  except  yourself.  William 
comes  next,  and  Christina  and  I  are  nowhere.  ...”  (After 
a  short  visit  from  his  mother  and  Christina):  “I  look 
back  often  with  the  keenest  pleasure  to  the  time  of  your 
stay  here.  The  amount  of  enjoyment  you  get  out  of 
the  simplest  things  is  indeed  a  rebuke  to  the  younger 
ones  around  you.”  To  Christina  (1875) :  “  I  have  been 
looking  through  it  (new  volume  of  poems)  with  the  same 
intense  sympathy  which  your  work  always  excites  in  me. 
Some  of  the  matter  newly  added  is  most  valuable. 

‘  Amor  Mundi  ’  is  one  of  your  choicest  masterpieces  ; 
the  Venus  sonnet  and  the  one  following  most  exquisite  ; 
the  two  poems  on  the  Franco- Prussian  war  very  noble, 
particularly  the  second  which  I  dare  say  is  the  best  thing 
in  verse  on  the  subject.”  (August,  1876)— To  his 
mother:  “I  deeply  regret  to  learn  how  ill  Maria  has 
been  and  for  so  long,  and  could  never  have  guessed  it 
from  the  spirited  tone  of  her  letter.  Her  ‘  Shadow  of 
Dante  is  greatly  appreciated  ;  and  Christina’s  poems 
formed  a  birthday  present  from  Mrs-  Temple  to  Mrs. 
Sumner.’  Again,  about  his  sister’s  illness  he  wrote : 
“Her  state  is  evidently  one  from  which  nothing  is  to  be 
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hoped.  It  is  terrible  indeed  to  think  of  that  bright 
mind  and  that  ardently  acquired  store  of  knowledge  now 
imprisoned  in  so  frail  and  perishing  a  frame.  How 
sweet  and  true  a  life,  and  how  pure  a  death,  hopeful  and 
confident.  Her  expressions  to  me  as  to  the  relations 
she  now  felt  herself  to  bear  to  her  Lord,  and  her  cer¬ 
tainty  of  seeing  Him  in  person,  were  things  hardly  to  be 
counted  as  interviews  with  a  soul  still  on  earth.”  (1878) 
— To  his  mother  on  her  birthday  :  “  Your  78th  year  was 
one  in  which  you  brought  me  as  much  consolation,  tend¬ 
ing  me  during  a  time  of  sickness,  as  at  any  period  of  my 
life  ;  and  if  I  have  since  been  better,  it  is  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  months  which  were  rendered  tolerable 
by  your  own  and  Christina’s  help.”  (1880,  April) — “  My 
dearest  mother,  it  is  sweet  indeed  to  receive  this  day, 
and  written  in  so  firm  a  hand,  the  reassurance  of  what 
was  the  first  I  learned  to  know  in  this  world — my 
mother’s  love.  ...  I  like  Christina’s  sonnet  extremely. 
It  is  lovely  in  its  heartfelt  affection.”  (August,  1881) — 
“  My  dear  Christina,  thanks  for  your  sisterly  missives. 
It  makes  life  less  bleak  as  it  advances  to  find  the  old 
care  and  love  still  prompt  to  hand.”  (1881) — To  his 
mother  :  “  I  think  her  Pageant  most  lovely,  as  does 
Watts  also,  and  we  are  both  deeply  impressed  by  the 
beauty  of  the  ‘  Monna  Innominata  ’  series—”  To  his 
sister:  “You  may  like  to  hear  that  Swinburne’s  de¬ 
light  with  the  Pageant  amounted  to  ecstasy  ”.  T o  his 
mother  (1881,  September)  :  “  Christina  will  be  interested 
to  hear  that,  as  I  was  leaning  on  a  bridge  to-day  an  old 
snail  came  up  out  of  its  shell,  and  submitted  to  be 
stroked,  after  which  he  retired  ”. 

I  have  lingered  over  these  quotations,  which  give  us 
a  glimpse  of  the  intense  family  affections  which  sur¬ 
rounded  Christina  Rossetti.  However,  she  had  her  heart 
stirred  by  other  feelings  too.  Admirers  of  her  poetry  all 
have  guessed  that  part  of  her  own  story  can  be  read  be- 
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tween  the  lines  of  some  favourite  poems.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  state  the  facts  as  they  were.  Mr.  Rossetti  in 
his  Memoir  of  his  sister  gives  us  full  details. 

In  1848,  before  she  was  eighteen,  she  met  a  painter, 
Mr.  Collinson,  who  fell  in  love  with  her.  He  had  been 
enrolled  in  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood.  He  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  when  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Christina  Rossetti,  he  had  become  a 
Roman  Catholic.  When  he  told  his  feelings,  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  religion  was  to  Christina  an  insuperable  obstacle. 
She  herself  at  the  time  belonged  to  the  High  Church, 
and  was  in  no  way  hostile  to  Roman  Catholicism.  In¬ 
deed,  her  brother  remarked  that  her  tendency  went  in 
that  direction,  and  it  has  often  struck  me  that  as  a  Roman 
Catholic  she  would  have  been  a  happier  woman.  How¬ 
ever,  she  thought  religion  was  a  subject  on  which  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  ought  to  agree.  After  this,  Mr.  Collinson 
returned  to  the  Church  of  England,  proposed  and  was 
accepted.  He  was  engaged  to  Christina.  After  a  short 
time  he  felt  uneasy  in  his  mind  and  went  back  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  His  family  was  opposed  to  the  mar¬ 
riage,  and  Christina’s  mother  had  an  equal  dislike  to  the 
idea.  As  far  as  one  can  ascertain,  the  objection  was 
founded  not  on  religious  grounds,  but  on  the  more  matter 
of  fact  question  of  ways  and  means.  The  painter’s 
pictures  did  not  sell.  On  both  sides,  it  was  a  relief  when 
the  engagement  was  broken  off.  Christina’s  letters  to 
her  brother  William  prove  that  she  felt  interested  in  Mr. 
Collinson’s  pictures  and  in  his  health,  long  after  the  en¬ 
gagement  was  a  thing  of  the  .past,  and  that  it  was  one  of 
the  rare  occasions  on  which  mother  and  daughter  did  not 
feel  quite  alike. 

However,  this  was  not  the  only  experience  of  the 
kind  Christina  was  to  have.  In  i860  she  renewed  her 
acquaintance  with  a  former  pupil  of  her  father,  Charles 
Bagot  Cayley,  a  scholar  and  a  very  upright  man.  He 
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was  not  a  man  of  the  world,  and  this  was  in  accord  with 
her  own  taste.  He  proposed  to  her,  and,  although  she 
cared  for  him  deeply,  difference  in  religious  opinion  made 
her  refuse  him.  “She  loved  him  deeply,  and  perman¬ 
ently,”  says  her  brother,  “but,  on  declaring  himself,  she 
must  no  doubt  have  probed  his  faith,  and  found  it  either 
strictly  wrong  or  woefully  defective.  So  she  declined 
his  suit ;  but  without  ceasing  to  see  him  and  cherish  him 
as  a  friend.”  Her  brother,  who  knew  her  feelings,  urged 
her  to  marry,  and  “  offered  that  they  should  both,  if 
monetary  difficulties  stood  in  the  way,  share  my  home. 
But  she  had  made  up  her  mind  on  grounds  which  she 
recognized  as  higher  than  any  consideration  of  either 
feeling  or  expediency,  and  she  remained  immovable.’ 
Y ears  passed  :  she  became  an  elderly  and  an  old  woman, 
and  she  loved  the  scholarly  recluse  to  the  last  day  of  his 
life  (5  December,  1883)  ;  and  to  the  last  day  of  her  own 
his  memory. 

“  It  may  be  added,”  her  brother  goes  on  to  say,  “  that 
Christina  was  extremely  reticent  in  all  matters  in  which 
her  affections  were  deeply  engaged.  Of  these  two  cases 
I  knew  a  good  deal  directly,  and  could  indirectly  judge 
of  much  more.” 

In  his  “  Biographical  and  Critical  Study  of  Christina 
Rosetti,”  Mr.  Mackenzie  Bell  tells  the  same  story,  but 
with  fewer  particulars. 

With  the  facts  before  us,  cannot  we  realize  what  the 
verses  “Parted”  meant  tO'the  writer  and  to  one  besides  ? 

1  Had  fortune  parted  us, 

Fortune  is  blind, 

Had  anger  parted  us, 

Anger  unkind — 

But  since  God  parts  us, 

Let  us  part  humbly, 

Bearing  our  burden 

Bravely  and  dumbly. 
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And  since  there  is  but  one 
Heaven,  not  another, 

Let  us  not  close  that  door 
Against  each  other. 

God’s  love  is  higher  than  mine, 

Christ’s  tenfold  proved. 

Yet  even  I  would  die 
For  thee,  Beloved. 

One  seaside  grave  tells  its  tale  of  love  stronger  than 
death  : — 


Unmindful  of  the  roses, 

Unmindful  of  the  thorn, 

A  reaper  tired  reposes 

Among  his  gathered  corn  : 

So  might  I  till  the  morn. 

Cold  as  the  cold  Decembers, 

Past  as  the  days  that  set, 

While  only  one  remembers 
And  all  the  rest  forget — 

But  one  remembers  yet. 

To  this  little  poem  is  added  the  little  note  from  the 
brother  :  “  My  belief  is  that  they  relate  to  Hastings 
where  Charles  Cayley  lies  buried 

In  the  beautiful  series  of  sonnets — Monna  Innomi- 
nata  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Christina’s  own  feeling. 
These  sonnets  can  be  compared  to  Mrs.  Bfowning’s 
Portuguese  Sonnets  in  their  perfection  and  deep  feeling. 

It  would  be  tempting  to  quote  the  whole  series. 
Choosing  is  ungracious  work.  Yet,  as  choose  one 
must,  here  are  a  few  of  the  sonnets  one  loves  to  linger 
over. 


4- 

I  loved  you  first,  but  afterwards  your  love, 
Outsoaring  mine,  sang  such  a  loftier  song, 

As  drowned  the  friendly  cooings  of  my  dove. 

Which  owes  the  other  most  ?  My  love  was  long, 
And  yours  one  moment  seemed  to  wax  more  strong, 
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I  loved  and  guessed  at  you,  you  construed  me 
And  loved  me  for  what  might  or  might  not  be — 

Nay,  weights  and  measures  do  us  both  a  wrong, 

For  verily  love  knows  not  “  mine  ”  or  “  thine  ” ; 

With  separate  “  I  ”  and  “  thou  ”  free  love  has  done, 
For  one  is  both  and  both  are  one  in  love : 

Rich  love  knows  nought  of  “  thine  that  is  not  mine  ” ; 
Both  have  the  strength  and  both  the  length  thereof, 
Both  of  us,  of  the  love  which  makes  us  one. 

5- 

O  my  heart’s  heart,  and  you  who  are  to  me 
More  than  myself  myself,  God  be  with  you, 

Keep  you  in  strong  obedience  leal  and  true 
To  him  whose  noble  service  setteth  free ; 

Give  you  all  good  we  see  or  can  foresee, 

Make  your  joys  many  and  your  sorrows  few, 

Bless  you  in  what  you  bear  and  what  you  do, 

Yes,  perfect  you  as  He  would  have  you  be. 

So  much  for  you,  but  what  for  me,  dear  friend  ? 

To  love  you  without  stint  and  all  I  can, 

To-day,  to-morrow,  world  without  an  end ; 

To  love  you  much,  and  yet  to  love  you  more, 

As  Jordan  at  his  flood  sweeps  either  shore, 

Since  woman  is  the  helpmeet  made  for  man. 

6. 

Trust  me,  I  have  not  earned  your  dear  rebuke — 

I  love,  as  you  would  have  me,  God  the  most ; 

Would  lose  not  Him,  but  you,  must  one  be  lost, 

Nor  with  Lot’s  wife  cast  back  a  faithless  look, 
Unready  to  forego  what  I  forsook ; 

This  say  I,  having  counted  up  the  cost, 

This,  though  I  be  the  feeblest  of  God’s  host, 

The  sorriest  sheep  Christ  shepherds  with  His  crook, 
Yet,  while  I  love  my  God  the  most,  I  deem 
That  I  can  never  love  you  overmuch ; 

I  love  Him  more,  so  let  me  love  you  too ; 

Yea,  as  I  apprehend  it,  love  is  such 
I  cannot  love  you  if  I  love  not  Him, 

I  cannot  love  Him,  if  I  love  not  you. 
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ii. 

Many  in  aftertime  will  say  of  you 
“  He  loved  her  ” — while  of  me  what  will  they  say  ? 
Not  that  I  loved  you  more  than  just  in  play, 

For  fashion’s  sake,  as  idle  women  do. 

Even  let  them  prate,  who  know  not  what  we  knew 
Of  love  and  parting  in  exceeding  pain, 

Of  parting  hopeless  here  to  meet  again, 

Hopeless  on  earth  and  heaven  is  out  of  view. 

But,  by  my  heart  of  love  laid  bare  to  you, 

My  love  that  you  can  make  not  void  nor  vain, 

Love  that  foregoes  you  but  to  claim  anew. 

Beyond  this  passage  of  the  gate  of  death, 

I  charge  you  at  the  judgment  make  it  plain 
My  love  of  you  was  life  and  not  a  breath. 


14- 

Youth  gone,  and  beauty  gone,  if  ever  there 
Dwelt  beauty  in  so  poor  a  face  as  this ; 

Youth  gone  and  beauty,  what  remains  of  bliss? 

I  will  not  bind  fresh  roses  in  my  hair, 

To  shame  a  cheek  at  best  but  little  fair — 

Leave  youth  his  roses,  who  can  bear  a  thorn — 

I  will  not  seek  for  blossoms  anywhere, 

Except  such  common  flowers  as  blow  with  corn. 

Youth  gone  and  beauty  gone,  what  doth  remain  ? 

The  longing  of  a  heart  pent  up  forlorn, 

A  silent  heart  whose  silence  loves  and  longs, 

The  silence  of  a  heart  which  sang  its  songs 
While  youth  and  beauty  made  a  summer  morn, 

Silence  of  love  that  cannot  sing  again. 

“  Later  Life”  gives  us  a  good  deal  of  Christina’s  own 
feelings.  There  is  the  keynote  of  her  life — the  religious 
feeling  that  was  stronger  than  death. 


4- 

So  tired  am  I,  so  weary  of  to-day, 

So  unrefreshed  from  foregone  weariness, 
So  overburdened  by  foreseen  distress, 
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So  lagging  and  so  stumbling  on  my  way, 

I  scarce  can  rouse  myself  to  watch  or  pray, 

To  hope,  or  aim,  or  toil  for  more  or  less — 

Ah,  always  less  and  less,  even  while  I  press 
Forward  and  toil  and  aim  as  best  I  may. 

Half-starved  of  soul,  and  heartsick  utterly, 

Yet  lift  I  up  my  heart  and  soul  and  eyes 
(Which  fail  in  looking  upward)  towards  the  prize  : 

Me,  Lord,  Thou  seest,  though  I  see  not  Thee ; 

Me  now,  as  once  the  thief  in  Paradise, 

Even  me,  O  Lord,  my  Lord,  remember  me. 

Religious  feeling  occupies  the  most  important  part  in 
Christina  Rossetti’s  poems  as  it  did  in  her  life.  Her  de¬ 
votional  poems  are  among  the  most  numerous,  and  among 
them  we  find  as  beautiful  verses  as  any  she  wrote.  These 
verses  have  given  joy  and  comfort  to  thousands  who 
shared  in  her  hopes,  and  have  been  read  with  pleasure 
by  many  who  did  not  believe  as  she  did. 

“  Songs  for  Strangers  and  Pilgrims,”  “  Advent,”  “  All 
Saints,  ”  are  among  her  most  exquisite  utterances.  Where 
so  much  is  lovely  it  is  hard  to  chose. 

A  Bruised  Reed  Shall  He  Not  Break. 

I  will  accept  thy  will  to  do  and  be, 

Thy  hatred  and  intolerance  of  sin, 

Thy  will  at  least  to  love,  that  burns  within 
And  thirsteth  after  Me. 

So  will  I  render  fruitful,  blessing  still 
The  germs  and  small  beginnings  in  thy  heart, 

Because  thy  will  cleaves  to  the  better  part — 

Alas,  I  cannot  will. 

Dost  not  thou  will,  poor  soul  ?  Yet  I  receive 
The  inner  unseen  longings  of  the  soul, 

I  guide  them  turning  towards  me ;  I  control 
And  charm  hearts  till  they  grieve. 

If  thou  desire,  it  yet  shall  come  to  pass, 

Though  thou  but  wish  indeed  to  choose  my  love ; 

For  I  have  power  in  earth  and  heaven  above — 

I  cannot  wish,  alas  ! 
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What,  neither  choose  nor  wish  to  choose?  And  yet 
I  still  must  strive  to  win  thee  and  constrain. 

For  thee  I  hung  upon  the  cross  in  pain ; 

How,  then,  can  I  forget  ? 

If  thou  as  yet  dost  neither  love  or  hate, 

Nor  choose,  nor  wish — resign  thyself,  be  still, 

Till  I  infuse  love,  hatred,  longing,  will— 

I  do  not  deprecate. 

There  is  a  ring  of  rejoicing  in  the  lines  : — 

Hark  !  the  Allelulias  of  the  great  Salvation 
Still  beginning,  never  ending,  still  begin 
The  thunder  of  an  endless  adoration. 

A  Song  for  the  Least  of  all  Saints. 

Love  is  the  key  of  life  and  death, 

Of  hidden  heavenly  mystery, 

Of  all  Christ  is,  of  all  He  saith, 

Love  is  the  key. 

As  three  times  to  His  saint  He  saith, 

He  saith  to  me,  he  saith  to  thee, 

Breathing  His  grace-conferring  breath, 

“  Lovest  thou  me  ?  ” 

Ah,  Lord,  I  have  such  feeble  faith, 

Such  feeble  hope  to  comfort  me, 

But  love  it  is,  as  strong  as  death ; 

And  I  love  Thee. 

“  A  Christmas  Carol,”  “  The  Feast  of  the  Annun¬ 
ciation,”  remain  in  our  memory.  “The  Heart  knoweth 
its  own  Bitterness,”  is  like  a  cry  of  a  soul  in  pain. 
“Advent,”  speaks  with  a  clarion  call.  “New  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  its  Citizens,”  tempts  us  to  linger  ;  but  we  must 
hurry  on,  only  stopping  to  quote  : — 

The  Love  of  Christ  which  passeth  Knowledge. 

I  bore  with  thee  long  weary  days  and  nights, 

Through  many  pangs  of  heart,  through  many  tears, 

I  bore  with  thee,  thy  hardness,  coldness,  slights, 

For  three  and  thirty  years. 
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Who  else  had  dared  for  thee  what  I  have  done  ? 

I  plunged  the  depth  most  deep  from  bliss  above, 

I  not  My  flesh,  I  not  My  spirit  spared : 

Give  thou  Me  love  for  love. 

“  Within  the  Veil  ”  has  the  poetic  charm  of  some  of 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti’s  verses,  with  his  sister’s  stead¬ 
fast  faith.  “The  Lowest  Place,”  is  in  Christina’s  own 
feeling  : — 

Give  me  the  lowest  place,  not  that  I  dare 
Ask  for  that  lowest  place,  but  Thou  hast  died 

That  I  might  live  and  share 
Thy  glory  by  Thy  side. 

Give  me  the  lowest  place ;  or  if  for  me 

That  lowest  place  too  high,  make  one  more  low, 

Where  I  may  sit  and  see 
My  God  and  love  Thee  so. 

“  Who  shall  deliver  me  ?  ”  “  None  with  Him  ” 

tempt  one.  “  After  Communion  ”  is  an  exquisite  gem. 
Indeed,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  one  way  to  enjoy 
Christina  Rossetti  is  to  take  the  volume  and  plunge 
into  it 


III. 

The  list  of  Christina’s  Rossetti’s  poems  begins  with 
the  privately  printed  volume  of  1 847 ;  then  followed 
“  Goblin  Market  and  other  poems,”  1862  ;  “  The  Prince’s 
Progress  and  other  Poems,”  1866;  “SingSong,”  1872  : 
“A  Pageant  and  other  Poems,”  1881;  “Verses,”  1893 
(mostly  religious);  “New  Poems,”  published  after  her 
death. 

All  these  poems  have  been  collected  in  the  poetical 
works  of  Christina  Rossetti,  with  Memoir  and  Notes  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Rossetti  (1904). 

Besides  these  poetic  works,  she  wrote  prose  works, 
mostly  of  a  religious  character.  “Annus  Domini,”  a 

prayer  for  each  day  of  the  year  ;  “  Seek  and  Find,”  1879 ; 
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“  Called  to  be  Saints,”  1881 ;  “  Letter  and  Spirit,”  1883  ; 

“  Time  Flies,”  1885  ;  “The  Face  of  the  Deep,”  1892. 

One  of  the  subjects  Christina  Rossetti  handled  most 
successfully  were  songs  for  children.  Her  “  Sing  Song 
was  most  popular  in  nurseries.  There  she  displayed  a 
humorous  spirit  which  is  not  usually  associated  with  her 
work.  A  critic  has  prettily  said  of  “  Sing  Song  ”  that  its 
brief  lyrics  are  “as  sweet  and  spontaneous  as  a  robin 
song  .  .  .  melody  of  the  right  kind,  indeed,  for  the  little 
ones,  who  want  it  as  much  as  they  want  air  or  sunshine, 
or  laughter  and  kisses  ”. 

Miss  Rossetti  wrote  prose  tales  for  little  people  which 
were  very  popular,  too.  As  a  writer  for  children  she 
was  as  successful  as  Jean  Ingelow.  Both  writers  were 
friends  and  had  a  great  regard  for  one  another. 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend  when  she  first  heard  of  Jean 
Ingelow,  she  wrote  (Dec.  1863):  “  What  think  you  of 
Jean  Ingelow,  the  wonderful  poet?  I  have  not  yet  read 
the  volume,  but  reviews  with  copious  extracts  have  made 
me  aware  of  a  new  eminent  name  having  arisen  among 
us.  I  want  to  know  who  she  is,  what  she  is  like,  where 
she  lives.  All  I  have  heard  is  an  uncertain  rumour  that 
she  is  aged  twenty-one,  and  is  one  of  three  sisters  resi¬ 
dent  with  her  mother.  A  proud  mother,  I  should 
think.” 

In  a  letter  of  1864,  she  wrote:  “My  acquaintance 
with  Jean  Ingelow’s  poems  to  which  you  kindly  intro¬ 
duced  me,  has  been  followed  by  a  very  slight  acquaintance 
with  herself.  She  appears  as  unaffected  as  her  verses, 
though  not  their  equal  in  regular  beauty.  However,  I 
fancy  hers  is  one  of  those  variable  faces  in  which  the 
variety  is  not  the  least  charm.” 

Later  on  we  hear  of  a  competition  in  needlework  be¬ 
tween  Jean  Ingelow,  Christina  Rossetti,  and  another 
lady,  and  Jean  Ingelow  carried  off  the  prize. 

Christina  Rossetti  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
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great  needle-worker.  The  occupation  to  which  she  de¬ 
voted  her  idle  time  was  making  up  scrap-books  for 
invalid  children.  Her  sister,  Maria,  had  joined  an 
Anglican  Sisterhood,  and  she  took  great  interest  in  her 
sister’s  work.  She  was  not  able  to  do  much  active 
charitable  work,  though  as  much  as  was  in  her  power 
she  gave  to  the  poor  and  went  among  them  when  her 
health  allowed.  In  her  own  family  she  was  the  nurse 
of  all  who  were  ill.  “  She  soothed  her  father  in  his  last 
illness ;  she  ministered  unceasingly  to  her  brother 
Gabriel,  to  her  sister  Maria,  to  her  aunts  the  Miss  Poli- 
dori,  the  last  of  whom  only  predeceased  her  by  eighteen 
months,  but  the  chief  ministration  of  her  life  was  her 
ministration  to  her  mother.  Any  one  who  knew  her, 
even  after  her  mother’s  death,  could  not  fail  to  be  aware 
of  the  sweet  influence  that  mother  has  exercised,  and 
still  continued  to  exercise  over  her.” 

Although  she  wrote  so  charmingly  of  children  and 
about  children,  Christina  Rossetti  had  not  much  actual 
knowledge  of  children.  However,  when  she  did  meet 
children,  she  made  friends  with  them.  Miss  Anna  Gil¬ 
christ  (later  Mrs.  Trend)  describes  Christina  Rossetti’s 
first  visit  to  her  home,  when  she  was  a  little  girl :  “  My 
first  recollection  of  Christina  Rossetti  hovers  in  the  sunny 
dreamland  of  earliest  childhood,  and  in  it  the  ethereal 
grace  of  her  rare  poet’s  nature  finds  its  most  appropriate 
setting.  For  then  it  is  that  I  have  a  vivid  impression 
of  playing  a  game  of  ball  with  her  one  summer  afternoon 
upon  a  sloping  lawn,  under  the  branches  of  an  old  apple 
tree  in  the  garden  of  a  tiny  hamlet  among  the  Surrey 
hills.  It  was  in  the  June  of  1863  that  Miss  Christina 
Rossetti  came  upon  her  first  memorable  visit  to  my 
home  there  ;  she  was  then  a  dark-eyed,  slender  lady,  in 
the  plenitude  of  her  poetic  powers,  having  already 
written  some  of  her  most  perfect  poems — ‘  Goblin 
Market  ’  and  ‘  Dreamland  ’. 
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“To  my  childish  eyes  she  appeared  like  some  fairy 
princess  who  had  come  from  the  Sunny  South  to  play 
with  me.  In  appearance,  she  was  Italian  with  olive 
complexion  and  deep  hazel  eyes.  She  possessed,  too, 
the  beautiful  Italian  voice  all  the  Rossettis  were  gifted 
with — a  voice  made  up  of  strange,  sweet  inflexions, 
which  rippled  into  silvery  modulations  in  conversation, 
making  ordinary  English  words  and  phrases  fall  upon 
the  ear  with  a  soft,  foreign,  musical  intonation,  though 
she  pronounced  the  words  themselves  with  the  purest  of 
English  accents.  Most  of  all  I  used  to  wonder  at  and 
admire  the  way  in  which  she  would  take  up  and  hold  in 
the  hollow  of  her  hand  cold  little  frogs  and  clammy 
toads,  or  furry  many-legged  caterpillars,  with  a  fearless 
love  that  we  country  children  could  never  emulate. 
Even  to  the  individual  whisk  of  one  squirrel’s  tail  from 
another  or  the  furtive  scuttle  of  a  rabbit  across  a  field  or 
common,  nothing  escaped  her  nature-loving  eyes ;  yet 
her  excursions  into  the  country  were  as  angels’  visits — 
few  and  far  between — but  when  there,  how  much  she 
noted  of  flower  and  tree,  beast  and  bird  ! 

“As  a  quaint  instance  of  her  shyness,  which  was 
wholly  charming,  I  can  recall  one  little  incident  of  her 
first  visit  to  my  mother.  Upon  her  arrival,  she  was 
shown  to  her  room,  to  prepare  for  the  simple  meal  of  the 
household.  She  arrived  by  an  afternoon  train  and  it 
must  have  been  a  late  tea  supper.  My  mother,  finding 
after  the  lapse  of  some  time  that  she  did  not  appear  in 
the  drawing-room  circle,  went  upstairs  in  search  of  her, 
and,  tapping  at  her  door,  found  Miss  Rossetti  ready,  but 
waiting  in  some  trepidation,  too  shy  to  venture  down 
alone,  or  to  be  formally  announced  by  the  servant  into 
the  expectant  group  in  the  drawing-room.” 

From  this,  we  need  not  to  be  told  that  Miss  Rossetti 
did  not  care  for  society.  Among  friends  who  understood 
her  she  was  cheerful  and  could  be  witty.  She  was  barely 
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eighteen,  when  she  determined  never  to  enter  a  theatre 
again.  She  also  gave  up  playing  chess,  because  she 
thought  she  was  too  eager  to  win.  Cards  she  did  not 
relinquish,  and  played  with  her  mother  or  friends,  but  for 
no  stake. 

There  was  something  Puritan  about  her  ;  but  though 
hard  to  herself,  she  was  gentle  to  others  and  could 
thoroughly  appreciate  friends  whose  views  differed  from 
hers.  She  “had  a  strong  sense  of  duty  and  the  most 
rigid  regard  for  truth.  .  .  .  Though  shy  and  even 
nervous,  she  was  of  unshaken  firmness,  making  up  her 
mind  pretty  easily  in  any  crisis  of  her  life  and  abiding 
immovable.  .  .  .  Although  naturally  of  a  rather  indolent 
turn,  disinclined  to  stick  to  an  occupation,  and  often 
better  pleased  to  be  doing  nothing  than  anything,  she 
acquired  habits  of  much  assiduity,  and  neglected  no 
household  or  other  requirements  which  she  perceived  to 
have  a  claim  upon  her  ;  and  she  was  at  once  frugal  and 
liberal.  On  self-indulgent  luxuries,  whether  at  the  table 
or  the  toilet,  or  aught  else,  she  spent  practically  nothing 
at  any  period  of  her  life.” 

To  her,  luxury  was  giving  to  the  poor.  For  many 
years  she  had  little  to  give,  and  gave  more  than  she 
could  afford.  As  her  means  increased,  so  did  her 
charities.  “No  precept  of  the  Christian  religion  was 
more  indelibly  impressed  upon  her  mind  and  her  sym¬ 
pathies  than  ‘  Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged’.  She 
never-— not  even  in  thought,  so  far  as  thought  was  under 
her  control— imputed  a  bad  motive  to  any  one.  .  .  . 
None  the  less,  she  had  a  large  fund  of  discernment,  and 
speedily  fathomed  defects  in  her  acquaintances,  which 
she  never  announced.  Another  text  which  she  con¬ 
stantly  bore  in  mind  is  that  one  is  not  to  do  ‘  anything 
whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth  or  is  offended  or  is  made 
weak’.  ‘  I  have  often  thought,’  says  Mr.  Rossetti,  that 
this  trammelled  her  to  some  extent  in  writing.’” 
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He  adds  :  “  This  introduces  us  to  what  I  regard  as 
the  one  serious  flaw  in  a  beautiful  and  admirable  char¬ 
acter — she  was  by  far  over-scrupulous  ”. 

Happy  the  woman  and  the  writer  to  whom  this  fault 
is  the  one  serious  blot.  And  in  a  day,  when  so  many 
men  and,  alas  !  women  write  pages  which  all  who  have 
the  welfare  and  moral  well-being  of  the  world  of  readers 
at  heart  would  love  to  erase,  it  is  a  comfort  to  know  a 
great  writer  who  “felt  that  to  write  anything  for  publica¬ 
tion  is  to  incur  a  great  spiritual  responsibility 

Neither  must  we  think  of  Christina  as  austere  or 
fault-finding.  Her  influence  was  a  gentle  and  refined 
one.  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  (“Athenaeum,”  15  February, 
1896)  has  an  attractive  description  respecting  her 
mother’s  influence  on  Christina,  and  Christina’s  on  her 
brother,  Dante  Gabriel,  the  great  poet  and  painter. 
“  Christina  Rossetti’s  peculiar  form  of  the  Christian 
sentiment  she  inherited  from  her  mother.  All  that  is 
noblest  in  Christina’s  poetry,  an  ever-present  sense  of 
the  beauty  and  power  of  goodness  must  surely  have  come 
from  the  mother,  from  whom  also  came  that  other  charm 
of  Christina’s,  to  which  Gabriel  was  peculiarly  sensitive, 
her  youthfulness  of  temperament. 

“  It  was  the  beauty  of  her  life  that  made  her  personal 
influence  so  great,  and  upon  no  one  was  that  influence 
exercised  with  more  strength  than  upon  her  illustrious 
brother  Gabriel,  who  in  many  ways  was  so  unlike  her. 
In  spite  of  his  deep  religious  instinct  and  his  intense  sym¬ 
pathy  with  mysticism,  Gabriel  remained  what  is  called 
a  free  thinker  ...  and  yet  when  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Ros¬ 
setti  affirms  that  the  poet  was  never  drawn  towards  free- 
thinking  women  he  says  what  is  perfectly  true.  And 
this  ai  ose  from  the  extraordinary  influence,  scarcely  re¬ 
cognized  by  himself,  that  the  beauty  of  Christina’s  life 
and  her  religious  system  had  upon  him.” 

Christina’s  two  brothers  were  devoted  to  her,  and 
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both  took  the  greatest  pride  in  her  work.  It  is  pleasant 
to  note  in  the  family  correspondence,  the  pains  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti  took  about  his  sister’s  poems,  advising 
her  and  pointing  out  mistakes.  No  one  was  so  ready 
to  acknowledge  herself  wrong,  if  she  was  convinced — 
or  more  determined  to  keep  to  her  opinion,  if  she 
thought  it  right.  She  was  herself  most  modest  as  to 
her  own  achievements,  and  never  alluded  to  her  writings. 

Dante  Gabriel  was  a  great  admirer  of  his  sister’s 
looks.  He  painted  her  portrait  over  and  over  again. 
Her  likeness  may  be  traced  in  many  of  his  most  famous 
pictures.  Indeed,  it  was  a  sign  that  Christina’s  mind 
was  a  strong  one  that  all  this  admiration  did  not  turn 
her  head  or  make  her  think  too  much  of  herself.  The 
list  of  her  portraits  is  a  long  one. 

IV. 

In  the  quiet  life  of  Christina  Rossetti,  two  trips  to 
the  Continent  with  her  brother,  Mr.  Wm.  Rossetti,  and 
her  mother  stood  out  as  great  pleasures.  In  1861  they 
went  to  Paris  and  Normandy,  returning  by  Jersey.  In 
1865  they  went  to  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  North 
of  Italy.  Mountain  scenery  delighted  Christina  inex¬ 
pressibly  ;  pictures  appealed  to  sher  much  less.  Music, 
too,  had  little  attraction  for  her,  and,  curiously  enough, 
this  was  also  the  case  with  her  gifted  brother,  the  poet 
and  painter. 

In  her  poems  we  find  reminiscences  of  the  effect 
made  on  her  by  her  journey.  In  “  Later  Life,”  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  twenty-second  sonnet,  there  is  a  beautiful 
recollection  of  mountain  scenery  : — 

The  mountains,  in  their  overwhelming  might, 

Moved  me  to  sadness  when  I  saw  them  first, 

And  afterwards  they  moved  me  to  delight ; 

Struck  harmonies  from  silent  chord  which  burst 
Out  into  song,  a  song  by  memory  nursed. 
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In  sonnet  twenty-one  of  the  same  series  she  gives  a 
delightful  description  of  Como.  Her  poem  “  En  Route” 
(1865)  has  the  beautiful  lines  : — 

Farewell,  land  of  love,  Italy, 

Sister  land  of  Paradise ! 

With  mine  own  feet  I  have  trodden  thee, 

Have  seen  with  mine  own  eyes. 

I  remember ;  thou  forgettest  me ; 

I  remember. 

Blessed  be  the  land  that  warms  my  heart, 

And  the  kindly  clime  that  cheers, 

And  the  cordial  faces,  clear  from  art, 

And  the  tongue  sweet  in  mine  ear. 

Take  my  heart,  its  truest,  tenderest  part ; 

Dear  land,  take  my  tears. 

Her  brother  tells  of  her  passionate  delight  in  Italy, 
and  the  intense  joy  with  which  she  saw  Italian  faces  and 
heard  Italian  speech. 

Her  health  improved  in  middle  age.  The  fear  of 
consumption  disappeared.  But  in  1870  she  was  seized 
with  a  dangerous  and  most  painful  complaint.  For  two 
years  her  life  was  in  danger,  and  she  suffered  greatly. 
She  recovered,  but  the  illness  left  its  trace  on  her  features 
and  marred  the  beauty  of  her  early  days.  Her  face  in 
repose  was  heavy  and  unemotional,  but  Mr.  Mackenzie 
Bell,  who  met  her  towards  the  end  of  her  life,  tells  us 
that  her  “  smile  was  always  delightful,  and  sometimes 
irresistibly  sweet,  and  when  in  animated  conversation  on 
some  especially  congenial  theme,  her  face  to  the  last  was 
comely.  It  is  this  marked  difference  between  the  com¬ 
paratively  unattractive  aspect  of  her  features  in  repose 
and  the  great  change  which  came  over  their  lineaments 
during  animation  which  makes  her  photographs  taken 
in  later  life  so  unsatisfactory.  Her  soul’s  beauty  is 
lacking.” 

Mr.  Bell’s  description  of  his  first  meeting  with 
Christina  proves  the  effect  she  made  on  him.  “  She 
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looked  unquestionably  a  woman  of  genius.”  Her  voice 
was  one  of  her  great  attractions  ;  it  was  intensely 
musical,  and  had  an  “undefinable  charm”. 

“  Demurely  attired  in  a  black  silk  dress,  she  wore  no 
ornaments  of  any  sort,  and  the  prevailing  sombre  tint 
was  only  relieved  by  some  simple  white  frilling  at  the 
throat  and  wrists.” 

She  loved  animals,  and  she  spoke  of  them  “  some¬ 
times  as  though  they  were  human  beings,  and  some¬ 
times  as  though  they  were  fairies”.  She  was  greatly 
pleased  when  Mr.  Bell  made  friends  with  her  cat,  Muff, 
and  their  friendship  made  a  considerable  advance  when 
on  another  visit  she  asked  him  :  “  Perhaps  you  go  into 
the  country  in  August  to  kill  something  ?  ”  He 
replied  :  “I  never  go  into  the  country  to  kill  anything”. 

“  I  shall  not  cease  to  remember  what  pleasure  she 
showed  in  my  avowal.” 

She  loved  flowers,  and  expressed  particular  pleasure 
in  receiving  flowers  from  friends,  remarking,  “It  is  de¬ 
lightful  to  get  flowers  which  one  knows  have  not  been 
bought,  which  are  from  a  garden !  ” 

Her  sympathy,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term, 
was  universal,  for  she  was  quick  to  perceive  the  good  in 
all.  .  .  .  Gentleness  was  a  quality  she  admired  much. 

“  Her  personal  habits  were  of  the  simplest.  She 
rose  early,  and  dined  at  one  or  two  o’clock,  taking  a 
third  meal  in  the  evening.  Usually  she  retired  to  rest 
early,  though  never,  I  am  told  by  her  brother  and 
others,  without  passing  some  time,  probably  half-an- 
hour,  in  prayer.  .  .  .  She  took  Holy  Communion  twice 
a  week.  ...  In  the  morning,  and  once  towards  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  Christina  Rossetti  gathered  the 
servants  around  her,  reading  for  a  few  minutes  a 
passage  of  scripture,  and  then  a  suitable  prayer  from 
the  Anglican  Prayer  Book.”  When  her  strength 
failed,  she  asked  her  nurse  to  read  for  her. 
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In  1892  she  was  operated  on  for  cancer.  The 
operation  was  successful  for  the  time.  Her  brother 
took  her  to  Brighton,  and  the  change  did  her  good. 
But  in  the  spring  of  1893  the  trouble  showed  itself 
again,  and  this  time  all  hope  of  recovery  was  given  up. 

“Her  sufferings  were  great,  but  her  fortitude  was  even 
greater.  I  often  saw  her  showing  visible  traces  of  pain, 
but  never,  save  once,  did  she  directly  allude  to  it. 

“  On  this  occasion  she  said  to  me,  with  an  inexpres¬ 
sibly  pathetic  look  in  her  eyes  :  ‘In  the  letter  you  wrote 
to  me  a  little  while  ago  ’  (she  referred  to  a  letter  of  sym¬ 
pathy  I  had  written  to  her  on  the  death  of  a  near  relative 
of  her  own)  ‘  you  showed  me  you  believed  in  prayer. 
Will  you  now  promise  me  to  put  up  one  short  prayer  for 
me  ?  I  have  to  suffer  so  very  much  !  ’  I  promised  to 
comply  with  her  request  not  once,  but  many  times,  and  I 
kept  my  word.  I  shall  never  cease  to  remember  her 
glance  of  gratitude.  .  .  . 

“To  a  friend  who  saw  her  a  few  days  before  her 
death,  she  said,  with  a  touch  of  her  old  contentment,  she 
was  so  glad  to  be  in  bed,  as  she  was  so  restful  there. 
She  further  expressed  a  marked  preference  for  the  small 
bed  whereon  her  mother  had  died.  She  also  said  it 
gave  her  pleasure  to  think  she  used  the  same  sheets  and 
pillows  as  her  mother  had  used.” 

When  she  grew  too  weak  to  see  friends,  she  was 
glad  to  hear  they  called,  and  would  send  them  messages 
“couched  in  different  words,  but  invariably  with  a  pretty 
turn  of  expression  ”. 

She  told  her  devoted  nurse :  “  This  illness  has 
humbled  me.  I  was  so  proud  before !  ”  She  died  on 
the  morning  of  29  December.  Her  lips  were  seen  in 
prayer  to  the  end. 

Mr.  Bell  tells  of  his  last  look  on  the  beautiful  face. 
“  Perhaps  I  was  hardly  so  much  struck  with  the  breadth 
of  her  brow — I  mean  in  regard  to  its  indication  of  intel- 
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lectual  qualities — as  I  had  often  been  when  conversing 
with  her ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  was  struck  more 
than  ever  before  both  by  the  dear  manifestation  of  the 
more  womanly  qualities  and  by  the  strength  of  purpose 
shown  in  the  lips.  Some  white  flowers  on  a  table  near 
at  hand  gave  a  sense  of  relief.  There  was  pathos,  there 
was  solemnity  in  the  aspect  of  the  room  ;  there  was  no 
gloom.” 

And  Christina’s  own  words  came  to  her  friend’s 
memory  : — 

Weep  not,  O  friends  !  We  should  not  weep. 

Our  friend  of  friends  lies  full  of  rest ; 

No  sorrow  rankles  in  her  breast — 

Fallen  fast  asleep. 

Her  death  called  out  expressions  of  admiration  and 
sympathy  from  the  literary  world.  Mr.  Swinburne,  the 
friend  of  the  brother  and  sister,  wrote  one  of  his  most 
touching  poems  about  her  death.  The  critics  joined  in 
a  chorus  of  praise.  As  time  goes  on,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  all  will  agree  with  Mr.  Mackenzie  Bell’s 
estimate  of  Christina  Rossetti  : — 

“  The  critic  of  the  far  future,  of  whom  we  hear  so 
much  and  think  so  little,  will  accord  a  high  place  among 
the  great  poets  of  this  century  to  the  poet  to  whom  we 
owe  ‘  Amor  Mundi,’  ‘  An  Apple  Gathering,’  ‘  Maude 
Clara,’  ‘The  Convent  Threshold’  and  ‘Maiden  Song’. 

“He  will  single  out  as  among  the  finest  love-songs  in 
our  language  such  a  flawless  lyric  as  ‘  When  I  am  dead, 
my  dearest — ’  a  lyric  so  full  of  atmosphere,  so  perfect  in 
its  tenderness  and  in  its  portrayal  of  affection.” 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  points  in  which 
Mrs.  Browning  and  Christina  Rossetti  compare  and  are 
different.  Every  critic  and  every  reader  has  his  or  her 
preference — and  nothing  so  individual  as  preference — 
but  Mr.  Andrew  Lang’s  opinion  (“Cosmopolitan  Maga¬ 
zine,”  1895)  ls  worth  quoting:  “For  the  quality  of 
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conscious  art  and  for  music  and  colour  of  words  in  regular 
composition,  Miss  Rossetti  seems  to  myself  to  have  been 
unmatched.  The  faults  of  Mrs.  Browning  she  did  not 
follow,  and  curious  it  is  that  the  more  learned  lady  shows 
most  of  the  errors  which  learning  is  supposed  to  counteract. 
Things  of  Miss  Rossetti’s  will  live  with  things  of  Carew’s.” 

Mrs.  Meynell,  Mr.  A.  Benson,  Mr.  A.  Symons  have 
delicately  expressed  their  appreciation  of  Miss  Rossetti’s 
genius  and  peculiar  charm. 

Some  readers  have  complained  of  the  tone  of  sadness 
underlying  much  of  her  poetry,  and  have  called  her 
writing  morbid.  To  judge  of  the  injustice  of  this  accusa¬ 
tion,  we  have  to  remember  that  in  all  true  poetry  in  all 
ages  the  sorrow  of  life  has  held  the  first  place  in  the 
utterance  of  the  greatest  of  our  poets. 

In  early  life  ill-health  had  a  great  deal  to  do  to  make 
the  thought  of  death  familiar  to  Christina  Rossetti.  By 
the  side  of  poems  in  which  death  plays  the  first  part,  we 
must  not  forget  that  she  also  wrote  : — 

If  only  I  might  love  my  God  and  die ! 

But  now  He  bids  me  love  Him  and  live  on. 

Some  of  her  best  and  most  famous  poems  are  written 
in  a  different  mood.  “  The  Pageant  ”  is  cheerful  through¬ 
out,  with  not  a  single  note  reminding  the  reader  of 
sorrow.  “Goblin  Market,”  the  most  original  of  her 
poems,  has  been  compared  to  the  “Ancient  Mariner”. 
In  her  children’s  songs  she  has  a  cheery  spirit  that 
appeals  to  all  that  is  bright  and  healthy. 

As  one  takes  a  last  look  at  the  volume  that  contains 
so  much  beauty  and  noble  thought  and  piety,  one  is 
struck  anew  by  the  great  part  Christina  Rossetti’s  mother 
holds  in  her  poems  as  she  did  in  her  daughter’s  life. 
From  the  exquisite  “  Dedicatory  Sonnet” — • 

To  her  whose  heart  is  my  heart’s  quiet  home ; 

To  my  first  love — my  mother.  .  .  .” 

to  the  many  poems  dedicated  to  her  in  life,  and  to  her 
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memory  after  death,  she  wrote  with  ever  new  enthusiasm 
on  the  ever  dear  theme.  The  first  verses  she  ever 
wrote — at  eleven — were  to  her  mother.  Late  in  life  she 
wrote  her  mother  a  series  of  charming  Valentines,  and 
no  less  delightful  than  the  verses  is  Christina’s  character¬ 
istic  note  on  the  subject.  “  These  Valentines  had  their 
origin  from  my  dearest  mother  remarking  that  she  had 
never  received  one.  I,  her  C.  G.  R.,  ever  after  supplied 
one  on  the  day  ;  and  ” — she  adds  innocently,  what  gives 
a  pleasant  insight  into  the  mother’s  own  way  of  pleasing 
her  daughter — “  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  it  was  a  surprise 
every  time,  she  having  forgotten  all  about  it.”  Or,  as  is 
most  likely,  pretending  forgetfulness  to  add  a  new  touch 
of  pleasure  to  the  daughter’s  greeting.  “Our  mother 
was  born  in  1 800,  so  she  was  nearly  66  when  the  first 
Valentine  was  written.  She  died  in  April,  1886.”  And 
to  her  own  dying  day  Christian  lived  in  the  loving 
shadow  of  her  mother’s  love,  and  some  who  knew  her 
well  said  she  was  never  the  same,  nor  life  the  same  to 
her,  without  the  presence  of  the  loved  companion  and 
confidant  of  joys  and  sorrows. 

Some  years  after  Christina  Rossetti’s  death,  a  volume 
of  her  letters  was  published.1  They  are  chiefly  family 
letters,  and  do  not  add  to  our  knowledge.  They  have 
no  secret  to  reveal  to  the  lover  of  the  sensational.  But 
those  who  loved  the  writer  and  reverenced  the  woman 
found  in  that  volume  many  a  charming  touch,  many  a 
proof  that,  great  as  Christina  the  writer  was,  Christina 
the  daughter  and  Christina  the  sister  and  Christina  the 
friend — to  the  few  who  had  the  privilege  of  her  friend¬ 
ship — was  more  attractive  still.  They  went  to  prove 
how  true  was  the  saying  of  the  critic  who  wrote  after  her 
death  :  “Her  noblest  books  were  those  books  without 
words  that  she  lived  ”. 

1  “  The  Family  Letters  of  Christina  Georgina  Rossetti.”  Brown, 
Langham  &  Co.,  London,  1908. 
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(FOUNDRESS  OF  THE  LITTLE  SISTERS  OF  THE 

ASSUMPTION.) 

I. 

At  the  present  day  the  value  of  nursing  in  the  homes 
of  the  poor  has  been  realized  by  those  who  are  most 
anxious  to  bring  a  remedy  to  the  most  cruel  sufferings. 
Hospitals  cannot  receive  all  the  patients  who  apply  to 
them,  and  in  many  cases  the  sufferer  shrinks  from  leav¬ 
ing  husband  and  children  ;  she  thinks  she  may  do  some¬ 
thing  to  keep  the  home  together  by  remaining  on  the 
spot,  whilst  others  dread  hospital  life  with  a  terror  that 
no  argument  can  conquer.  To  meet  these  cases  public 
nurses  have  been  created  in  English  and  Irish  towns. 
Lady  Dudley’s  nurses  are  a  boon  in  the  poorest  country 
districts  of  Ireland  and  districts  nurses  are  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  British  Isles.  They  are  all 
highly  qualified  and  receive  high  salaries,  so  as  to  at¬ 
tract  the  best-trained  nurses  to  take  up  this  work. 

Those  who  have  looked  for  a  trained  nurse  in  some 
very  distressful  case,  and  found  one,  alone  know  what 
it  means  to  bring  a  nurse  to  a  sufferer’s  bedside. 

Whilst  in  England  the  idea  was  carried  out  of  pay- 
ing  good  salaries  for  qualified  nurses  among  the  poor, 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor  in  times  of  illness  struck  with 
pity  the  heart  of  a  French  priest  living  in  a  populous 
district  of  Nimes.  He  was  very  poor  himself,  and  whilst 
visiting  the  workers  in  their  homes,  he  suffered  intensely 
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from  his  powerlessness  to  help  them.  He  had  no  money 
to  give,  and  besides,  he  often  felt  that  there  were  things 
to  do  and  say  in  these  poor  homes,  which  no  man,  no 
priest  could  do  or  say.  A  woman  alone  could  be  of 
real  help. 

He  was  a  poor  man  with  no  means  of  his  own.  He 
was  sent  from  Nimes  to  Paris,  and  for  years  the  need 
of  a  woman  to  attend  on  the  sick  in  their  homes  did  not 
leave  his  mind,  though  he  could  not  think  out  what 
could  be  done.  After  puzzling  on  this  problem  for 
years  the  Pere  Pernet  met  a  poor  woman,  as  poor  as 
himself,  a  very  delicate  woman,  without  much  education, 
but  with  the  love  of  God  in  her  heart  and  the  faith  that 
moves  mountains.  Between  them,  they  solved  the 
problem,  and  met  the  need  which  had  been  left,  in  spite 
of  the  work  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  of  the  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor.  “We  take  care  of  the  sick  in 
hospitals,”  wrote  a  Sister  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  “We 
visit  them  and  bring  them  help,  but  we  cannot  remain 
at  their  bedside  as  long  as  they  are  ill.  We  have  to 
leave  them  and  that  always  grieves  us.” 

Pere  Pernet  and  the  woman,  who  was  to  put  his  dream 
into  action,  did  for  the  poor  long  before  the  Jubilee  Nurses 
were  thought  of,  what  those  ladies  are  doing,  and  far 
more  than  they  are  doing,  without  hope  of  reward  or 
payment  of  any  kind,  or  rather  in  the  hope  of  a  higher 
reward  than  the  earth  can  give. 

The  life  of  “La  Mere  Marie  de  Jesus,  Fondatrice 
des  Petites  Sceurs  de  l’Assomption”  (Paris,  Maison  de 
la  bonne  Presse,  5,  Rue  Bayard)  is  most  charmingly 
written.  It  has  no  author’s  name,  but  it  was  written  by 
one  who  knew  well  the  foundress  of  the  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Assumption,  and  who  loved  her  as  Marie  Antoi¬ 
nette  Fage  was  loved  by  all  who  knew  her.  The  big 
volume  of  over  500  pages  is  so  full  of  living  interest 
that  one  regrets  coming  to  the  end,  though  the  regret 
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is  tempered  by  the  consciousness  that  we  have  been 
face  to  face  with  one  of  the  women  who  make  us 
proud  of  our  sex,  and  who  prove  in  a  mighty  way, 
very  different  from  the  suffragette’s  wild  cry,  what  force 
a  weak  woman  can  wield  and  what  work  she  can 
undertake,  work  which  does  not  end  with  her  life. 

The  strength  of  weakness  is  a  fascinating  problem, 
when  the  weakness  leans  on  Him  before  whom  the 
whole  world  is  as  a  drop  of  the  morning  dew  that 
falleth  upon  the  earth. 

Marie  Antoinette  Fage  was  born  in  Paris  in  1824. 
Her  mother’s  life  was  a  hard  one.  Her  husband 
deserted  her  soon  after  her  little  daughter’s  birth,  and 
Mme.  Fage  had  to  turn  to  her  needle  to  keep  herself 
and  her  daughter  alive.  Her  own  mother  helped  her 
until  her  own  death  in  1830.  After  that,  Mme.  Fage 
and  her  little  girl  were  alone  in  the  world.  Antoinette 
clung  to  her  mother  with  a  passionate  love.  She  went 
to  the  Nuns’  School.  Her  first  grief  was  that  her 
mother  was  ill  and  could  not  be  present  when  she 
made  her  first  Communion.  Whenever  in  later  years 
she  met  a  girl  in  her  white  dress  accompanied  by  her 
mother,  she  would  recall  that  she  had  not  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  her  mother’s  presence,  and  that  the  day  of  her 
first  Communion  was  a  day  of  tears. 

About  that  time,  Antoinette’s  health  began  to  fail. 
She  suffered  from  disease  of  the  spine.  The  trouble 
was  attributed  to  a  fall  down  stone  steps,  which  had 
passed  unnoticed  when  it  occurred.  Her  growth  was 
stunted  and  one  shoulder  was  higher  than  the  other. 
The  child  was  put  under  a  treatment,  which  was  more 
cruel  than  the  disease.  She  suffered  so  cruelly  at  the 
doctor’s  hands  that  sometimes  when  she  saw  him 
coming  she  would  hide  in  the  cellar.  When  the  doctor 
found  he  was  powerless  to  conquer  the  disease  he 
advised  sending  the  little  patient  to  the  sea.  She 
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spent  some  months  at  Berk  and  fretted  terribly  at 
parting  from  her  mother.  These  months  of  separation 
remained  in  the  girl’s  mind  as  a  time  of  cruel  anguish. 
When  at  last  she  was  allowed  to  return  to  Paris,  she 
was  very  puny  and  delicate  but  very  happy  to  be  with 
her  mother.  The  joy  was  a  short  one.  The  poor 
woman  was  in  failing  health  and  died  in  her  daughter’s 
arms.  The  priest  who  attended  the  dying  mother  was 
touched  by  the  loneliness  of  the  girl  of  thirteen,  who 
was  standing  alone  by  the  mother’s  bedside-  He 
spoke  words  to  her  of  kindliness  and  encouragement, 
which  made  a  deep  impression  on  her  mind.  Her 
grief  was  intense.  Kindly  people,  who  had  known  her 
grandparents,  offered  a  home  to  the  orphan.  She 
remained  with  them  until  she  could  earn  her  living  by 
her  needle.  The  kindness  of  M.  and  Mme.  Buguet 
provided  her  with  a  home,  but  did  not  make  her  forget 
the  mother  she  wept  for  so  long.  In  later  life  when 
consoling  some  mourner,  who  was  bewailing  her  sad 
lot,  she  would  recall  how  she  had  been  alone  in  the 
world,  without  brother,  sister,  uncle  or  aunt,  cousin  or 
any  near  connexion.  When  her  mother  died  she  was 
alone  in  the  world.  “  I  was  an  orphan,  and  the  word 
alone  grieved  me  so  that  I  could  not  say  it  or  hear  it 
without  crying.  I  cannot  tell  what  my  heart  suffered 
when  I  saw  a  daughter  with  her  mother.  I  used  to 
say  to  myself :  ‘  She  has  her  mother  and  you  have  no 
one’.” 

Her  grief  injured  her  health,  and  she  became  some¬ 
thing  of  a  chronic  invalid.  Her  loneliness  opened  her 
heart  to  those  who  were  as  lonely  as  herself.  From 
time  to  time,  as  she  tells  us  :  “I  had  only  one  affection  ; 
I  loved  orphans.  A  daughter  of  our  neighbours  be¬ 
came  an  orphan  about  the  same  time  as  I  ;  my  only  con¬ 
solation  was  to  be  with  her.  Soon  others  were  added 
to  her,  and  my  only  happiness  was  to  be  surrounded 
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by  forsaken  children.”  She  was  very  grateful  to  the 
kind  people  who  had  taken  pity  on  her  when  her  mother 
died,  but  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  earn  her  living,  she 
determined  to  be  independent.  In  1850  she  entered 
the  establishment  of  the  ladies  Binet,  who  had  a  large 
number  of  work  girls.  The  ladies  were  pious  and 
kindly  and  soon  noticed  their  new  work  girl  was  as  de¬ 
vout  as  themselves  and  took  an  interest  in  the  young 
apprentices.  She  worked  early  and  late,  although  her 
ill-health  made  her  work  very  trying.  She  was  never 
long  without  bodily  pain,  whether  she  sat  or  stood. 
But  pain  had  no  effect  on  her  temper.  She  was  always 
smiling,  helpful  to  others.  She  often  sat  up  all  night  to 
earn  a  little  more,  so  as  to  help  some  one  poorer  than 
herself.  She  made  several  friends  at  the  time,  and  all 
the  families  that  knew  her  were  anxious  to  make  her 
spend  Sunday  with  them.  The  better  off  they  were  the 
more  anxious  to  provide  some  little  luxuries  for  their 
visitor,  and  she  was  delighted  to  have  some  treat  to 
bring  her  little  friends  the  apprentices  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  She  acquired  a  go6d  deal  of  influence  among  the 
girls  who  were  working  with  her.  They  would  ask  her 
opinion  in  any  difficulty  and  found  her  a  good  friend  as 
well  as  a  wise  adviser.  Some  of  her  comrades  had 
joined  the  Sodality  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  and 
she  imitated  them.  Each  of  the  members  had  to  visit 
a  few  poor  families.  Antoinette  was  delighted  to  take 
her  share,  and  more  than  her  share  of  a  task  dear  to 
her  heart. 

Mile.  Gaillardin,  the  lady  at  the  head  of  the  Sodality, 
gave  each  member  bread  and  meat  tickets  to  give  to 
the  poor  under  her  charge.  Antoinette  added  whatever 
extra  earning  she  was  able  to  make  by  night  work. 
Her  heart  went  out  to  all  in  trouble,  and  to  none  more 
than  young  girls  alone  in  Paris,  and  exposed  to  so  many 
temptations.  She  was  never  so  happy  as  when  she 
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could  save  any  poor  child  from  danger,  and  her  joy  was 
great  when  any  girl  who  had  caused  her  anxiety  fol¬ 
lowed  her  advice  and  got  married.  She  spared  nothing 
to  make  the  little  home  attractive,  and  her  generosity 
was  so  great  that  it  caused  her  own  friends  anxiety  as 
to  her  own  future.  “What  would  become  of  her  if  she 
went  on  in  that  way  ?  ”  she  would  be  told.  To  all  such 
wise  advice  she  would  answer  :  “  God  will  provide  ”. 
Her  own  health  was  so  precarious  that  she  could  not 
think  of  becoming  a  nun.  She  was  devoted  to  her 
Association  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  and  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Sodality  she  met  the  Comtesse  de  Bes- 
nard  and  her  daughter.  Those  ladies  were  thinking  of 
starting  an  orphanage  for  poor  girls,  and  were  looking 
for  a  trustworthy  directrice.  They  confided  to  Mile. 
Gaillardin  what  they  wanted,  and  she  told  them  Mile. 
Fage  would  suit  them.  She  explained  all  the  good  in¬ 
fluence  she  had  among  the  girls  who  were  working  with 
her,  and  her  power  of  inspiring  sympathy  among  the 
young  and  using  it  for  the  best.  The  ladies  asked  An¬ 
toinette  to  take  charge  of  their  orphanage.  She  turned 
for  advice  to  the  Pere  Faucillon,  a  priest  who  had  known 
her  for  a  good  many  years,  and  who  had  often  preached 
to  her — and  preached  in  vain — on  the  necessity  of  not 
tiring  herself  out  by  overwork.  He  rejoiced  to  think 
that  her  new  life  would  be  easier  and  more  favourable  to 
her  health.  He  urged  her  to  accept.  In  March,  1861, 
she  started  on  her  new  duties.  Poor  girls  were  admitted 
in  the  orphanage,  prepared  for  their  first  Communion, 
they  were  taught  to  work  and  kept  in  the  house  until 
they  were  twenty-one. 

Antoinette  loved  girls,  and  knew  how  to  win  their 
confidence.  The  frail  little  woman  had  great  energy 
and  life.  She  was  full  of  fun,  and  made  recreations 
bright  to  all  who  shared  them.  Her  life  in  the  orphan¬ 
age  would  have  been  a  very  happy  one  if  she  had  been 
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free  to  act  as  she  thought  right.  But  the  two  ladies 
who  founded  the  orphanage  were  jealous  of  their 
authority  and  wished  to  be  first  with  the  children. 
They  interfered  in  small  and  in  big  things,  and  Mile. 
Fage  bore  in  silence  what  caused  her  great  pain.  She 
strove  in  every  way  to  please  the  ladies,  while  devoting 
herself  to  the  children.  She  found  a  devoted  helper  in 
Mile.  Martin,  and  the  two  worked  in  thorough  accord. 
And  for  a  time  all  went  well.  The  children  rewarded 
the  pains  taken  by  their  teacher,  they  did  their  best. 
A  look  of  Antoinette  was  obeyed.  She  made  their  re¬ 
creations  happy,  joining  in  their  games,  teaching  them 
to  act  little  plays,  singing  for  them  or  taking  them  out 
in  the  country  for  some  excursion. 

The  priest,  who  had  hoped  Antoinette  would  have 
an  easier  life  at  the  head  of  the  orphanage,  was  soon 
uneasy  at  finding  she  was  working  far  harder  and  with 
mental  worry  added  to  physical  fatigue,  which  told 
greatly  on  her  health.  Constant  headaches  were  among 
the  penalties,  which  were  borne  with  smiling  patience. 

What  was  hard  to  bear  was  to  see  cases  of  distress, 
and  not  to  be  free  to  give  any  help.  In  taking  charge 
of  the  orphanage,  she  had  promised  the  ladies  who 
started  it,  that  she  would  devote  all  her  time  to  it  and 
do  nothing  else.  When  she  was  asked  to  take  in  more 
orphans,  and  had  to  refuse,  she  felt  sad  at  the  thought 
of  the  empty  rooms  overhead  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
house  they  were  occupying.  The  ladies  would  not  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  orphans  and  the  directrice  found 
poor  families  who  undertook  to  board  the  poor  girls  in 
whom  Mile.  Fage  was  interested.  All  her  salary  went  to 
pay  for  the  girls,  whose  loneliness  had  gone  to  her  heart. 

H. 

One  day  a  delicate  little  girl  was  brought  to  Mile. 
Fage.  Eugenie  Marguerite  was  alone  in  the  world  and 
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had  such  a  nervous  disposition  that  it  was  thought  ad¬ 
visable  not  to  put  her  in  a  house  with  other  girls.  But 
her  heart  was  won  and  she  begged  to  be  kept  with  the 
children  who  never  left  her.  The  directrice  dare  not 
admit  her  without  permission.  She  placed  the  child  in 
a  family  and  waited  a  favourable  hour  to  ask  from 
Madame  Besnard  permission  to  admit  her  in  the  orphan¬ 
age.  This  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Many  were 
the  objections  raised,  but  at  last  Eugenie  came  to  live 
with  her  adoptive  mother.  This  was  great  joy,  and  the 
other  children  looked  on  her  as  the  daughter  of  their 
dear  directrice,  and  felt  no  jealousy. 

Mile.  Fage  had  been  three  years  at  work  in  her 
new  position,  when  the  Pere  Pernet  called  on  her. 
He  had  heard  of  her  and  came  to  ask  her  to  admit  into 
the  house  a  poor  teacher  who  had  no  means,  and  who 
could  be  of  use  in  giving  lessons.  She  replied  sorrow¬ 
fully  that  she  had  no  power  in  the  house  and  that  it 
would  be  no  use  for  her  to  entreat  the  ladies  to  admit 
her,  as  she  knew  that  would  be  useless.  And  she 
opened  out  heart  to  the  stranger  and  told  him  she  would 
soon  have  to  leave  this  house,  where  she  had  many  ties, 
as  she  loved  the  children,  and  loved  the  ladies,  but 
found  it  impossible  to  satisfy  them.  The  Pere  Pernet 
advised  her  to  do  her  best  to  remain  where  she  could  do 
so  much  good,  and  promised  if  at  any  time  she  required 
him  to  do  anything  in  his  power  to  help  her.  His  own 
life  had  led  him  among  the  homes  of  the  poor,  and  he 
had  felt  how  much  good  could  be  done  in  times  of  sick¬ 
ness  by  women  who  would  devote  themselves  to  nursing 
the  sick  in  their  homes. 

One  day  in  1864  two  girls  came  to  ask  him  to  find 
them  work.  They  were  trained  nurses.  He  told  them 
it  was  well  to  nurse  the  rich  who  could  pay,  but  that 
when  they  came  across  poor  patients  they  should  take 
care  of  them  “for  nothing,  always  for  nothing”.  The 
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idea  startled  the  younger  girl ;  the  elder  accepted  the 
programme.  Mile.  Marie  Maire,  who  was  not  afraid  to 
attend  the  poor,  met  two  other  nurses  of  the  same  turn 
of  mind.  They  took  a  little  room  in  Rue  Vaneau  and 
started  attending  the  poor.  They  were  very  good,  but 
none  of  them  had  the  gifts  necessary  to  guide  the  work 
which  the  Pere  Pernet  had  on  his  mind,  and  he  was  wait¬ 
ing  and  praying  for  one  who  could  undertake  it,  when  he 
met  Mile.  Fage,  and  was  greatly  attracted  by  her. 
However,  he  did  not  try  to  get  her  away  from  her 
orphanage.  On  the  contrary,  when  she  came  to  him  for 
advice,  in  her  difficulties  with  the  ladies,  he  made  her 
take  patience.  And  his  way  of  conquering  the  difficulties 
was  to  give  her  other  occupations,  sending  her  to  see 
poor  patients  in  hospitals,  to  exert  her  influence  on  poor 
girls  in  need  of  advice.  So  a  year  passed  in  renewed 
activity. 

The  lady  who  helped  Mile.  Fage  in  the  orphanage 
was  attracted  towards  religious  life.  She  had  a  gift  for 
teaching  and  she  joined  the  Sisters  of  the  Assumption. 
Antoinette  grieved  at  parting  from  her  friend.  Mile. 
Martin’s  decision  caused  the  indignation  of  the  ladies, 
who  blamed  Mile.  Fage  for  not  having  informed  them 
of  a  resolution  which  she  had  only  heard  at  the  last 
moment.  They  replaced  Mile.  Martin  by  a  teacher 
chosen  to  make  Mile.  Fage’s  position  a  difficult  one. 
The  children  were  to  be  kept  away  from  Mile.  Fage. 
The  ladies  began  to  look  in  secret  for  a  new  directrice. 
Matters  became  so  uncomfortable  that  Mile.  Fage  had 
to  leave  the  orphanage  to  which  she  had  been  so  de¬ 
voted. 

It  was  then  that  Pere  Pernet  spoke  to  her  of  the 
nurses,  who  had  been  giving  their  time  to  attending  the 
poor.  But  she  replied  she  did  not  know  anything  about 
nursing.  As  to  religious  life,  when  the  Pere  Pernet 
mentioned  that  he  would  advise  her  to  spend  a  few 
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months  in  a  convent,  she  replied  that  she  was  quite  un¬ 
fit  for  it.  She  had  none  of  the  qualities  required  to 
carry  out  any  institution  such  as  he  hinted  at.  How¬ 
ever,  her  fears  were  dispelled  by  the  cheery  energy  of 
her  adviser.  Her  parting  with  her  old  friends  was 
sorrowful.  They  had  allowed  their  minds  to  be  poisoned 
against  Mile.  Fage.  They  forbade  her  to  say  a  word 
to  the  children.  They  accused  her  of  having  taken  a 
month’s  allowance  and  would  not  listen  to  her  explana¬ 
tions.  It  was  a  painful  experience,  and  with  a  heavy 
heart  she  went  to  the  Convent  of  Auteuil,  where  she 
was  to  make  an  experience  of  religious  life.  T  wo  of  the 
nuns  devoted  themselves  to  train  Mile.  Fage,  and  found 
her  an  apt  scholar. 

The  Pere  Pernet  came  to  see  her  in  her  retreat,  and 
they  settled  together  the  rules  for  the  life  of  the  nursing 
sisters.  He  put  before  her  all  that  awaited  them,  all 
the  trials  they  must  expect.  “We  will  be  looked  upon 
as  mad  people  by  the  world ;  we  will  be  persecuted  ;  we 
will  suffer  poverty,  earning  little  and  possessing  nothing.” 
The  perspective  did  not  terrify  Mile.  Fage.  What  still 
grieved  her  was  the  parting  from  the  girls  she  had  been 
attached  to,  and  particularly  the  little  Eugenie,  whom 
she  looked  on  as  her  adopted  daughter.  The  girl  had 
done  nothing  but  cry  after  the  departure  of  her  be¬ 
loved  directrice.  A  friend  of  Mile.  Fage  obtained  the 
consent  of  Madame  Besnard  and  took  charge  of  Eugenie. 
She  kept  her  as  long  as  Mile.  Fage  remained  in  the 
convent,  and  when  she  settled  down  in  a  little  apart¬ 
ment,  Eugenie  joined  her  with  a  joyous  heart.  She 
was  seventeen  and  she  remained  all  her  life  with  Mile. 
Fage.  Mile.  Marie  Maire,  the  first  nurse  who  had 
been  attracted  by  the  Pere  Pernet’s  idea  and  four  of  her 
co-helpers,  came  to  Mile.  Fage.  Marie  Maire  had  worked 
with  good  will,  but  without  success.  She  was  thoroughly 
good,  but  she  had  no  power  of  directing  others.  She 
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was  so  anxious  to  get  fellow-workers  that  she  accepted 
the  co-operation  of  girls  who  had  not  the  requisite  ap¬ 
titude  for  the  life  before  them.  This  led  to  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  later  on.  Marie  Maire  was  afraid  that  the 
new  superior  would  put  her  aside,  and  while  owning  she 
had  no  gift  for  leadership  and  no  wish  for  it,  she  was 
full  of  misgivings.  But  these  gave  way  as  she  got  to 
know  Mile.  Fage.  She  became  one  of  her  most  de¬ 
voted  daughters.  She  took  the  name  of  Sceur  Marie 
de  la  Croix ;  Mile.  Fage  became  la  Mere  Marie  de 
Jesus.  The  community  consisted  of  five  sisters  and 
Eugenie,  who  shared  in  their  life.  The  Little  Nursing 
Sisters  of  the  Poor  started  on  their  work  in  1865.  They 
were  so  poor  that  all  who  heard  of  the  new  enterprise 
thought  it  doomed  to  failure. 

The  Sisters  carried  out  to  the  letter  the  spirit  of 
poverty.  All  the  furniture  of  the  little  convent  in  the 
Rue  St.  Dominique  comprised  six  old  chairs,  which  were 
carried  in  turn  from  the  oratory  to  the  tiny  community 
room,  or  the  small  parlour  ;  two  rickety  tables,  and  an 
old  press  without  a  lock. 

“  The  tables  were  so  shaky,”  writes  one  of  the  nuns, 
“that  we  used  to  dread  at  meal  time  that  they  would 
give  way  and  destroy  the  plates  which  were  not  too 
plentiful.” 

The  poor  soon  learned  the  way  to  the  Nursing  Sisters. 
Mere  Marie  de  J6sus  went  on  the  first  visit.  The 
patient,  a  poor  mother,  with  a  pale  little  son  by  her  side, 
received  the  visitor  with  insults.  The  poor  creature  was 
suffering  from  hunger.  Mere  Marie  de  Jesus  guessed 
the  reason  of  her  unkind  words.  She  had  the  whole 
fortune  of  the  community  in  her  pocket,  five  sous.  After 
a  struggle  in  her  mind,  she  went  out  and  bought  bread, 
which  the  mother  and  son  devoured  with  joy,  little 
guessing  that  their  meal  had  been  intended  for  the 
dinner  of  the  Sisters. 
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The  little  community  met  with  friends  in  their  hard 
beginnings.  The  Phre  Pernet  was  indefatigable  in 
begging  for  them. 

The  worst  trouble  was  to  refuse  to  attend  patients, 
owing  to  the  small  number  of  nuns-  M£re  Marie  de 
Jesus  wrote  to  the  Pere  Pernet  :  “  I  am  very  unhappy. 
I  had  to  refuse  a  patient — the  wife  of  a  policeman. 
For  twenty-five  days  he  has  paid  2  francs  a  day  for  a 
nurse,  and  as  much  for  a  night  nurse.  The  remedies 
and  other  expenses  have  run  away  with  all  his  savings. 
He  has  nothing  to  fall  back  on.  He  left  me  so  sad  at 
my  refusal  (in  spite  of  the  promise  I  made  to  send  him 
a  nurse  as  soon  as  I  had  one)  that  my  heart  is  heavy. 
The  powerlessness  in  which  we  are  of  helping  any  save 
a  few  sick  people  is  one  of  my  greatest  sufferings,  and 
also  my  incapacity  to  give  rest  to  our  poor  children. 
Think  if  I  can  be  calm,  when  I  feel  myself  so  incapable 
of  action.  God’s  will  be  done.” 

The  Mother’s  life  was  very  far  from  being  incapable. 
She  devoted  her  time  to  the  patients  in  the  house,  and 
it  was  she  who  carried  on  the  housekeeping,  cooked, 
washed  the  dishes,  mended  the  clothes. 

There  were  days  when  she  had  nothing  in  the  house 
to  feed  the  Sisters,  or  to  heat  the  stove.  But  they  were 
not  left  to  starve.  The  diary  of  the  Mere  Marie  de 
J6sus  tells  the  story  of  those  early  days  of  poverty 
(1865-1866). 

On  St.  Joseph’s  Day  they  had  only  scraps  of  meat 
and  a  few  beans  to  celebrate  the  feast. 

Pere  Pernet  brought  them  three  francs — that  was 
all  he  could  scrape  together.  In  the  next  letter  he 
speaks  of  one  hundred  francs  he  has  received  and  will 
bring. 

Later  on  he  writes,  “  Your  poverty,  my  daughter, 
goes  to  my  heart.  My  purse,  alas,  is  brother  to  yours, 
it  is  empty.  Courage!  Let  us  pray  to-night.  Jesus 
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to-morrow  will  send  us  bread.  I  hope  to  have  the 
happiness  to  bring  it  to  you  when  I  come  to  see  you. 

While  away  preaching,  he  writes,  “  My  poor  dear 
child,  are  you  all  dead  of  misery  ?  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
cause  of  your  silence.  The  dead,  alas,  do  not  write. 
Reassure  me.” 

While  bearing  with  patience  the  anxieties  as  to  daily 
life,  the  mother  of  the  little  community  was  striving  to 
raise  her  daughters  and  herself  to  more  religious  fervour, 
to  forget  all  to  follow  God’s  will.  Other  anxieties  came 
on  the  little  community.  The  cholera  broke  out  in 
Paris.  The  Sisters  gave  themselves  up  day  and  night 
to  nursing  the  sufferers.  Their  Mother  was  struck  down 
by  the  disease  and  had  to  give  up  work,  when  so  much 
had  to  be  done.  One  of  her  daughters  fell  ill.  Sceur 
Marie  Denise  was  a  devoted  nun.  She  would  not  own, 
when  she  first  became  ill,  and  only  gave  in  when  the 
disease  had  taken  too  great  a  hold  on  her.  She  died  on 
22  August.  Her  poor  Mother  was  carried  to  her  bed¬ 
side  and  comforted  her. 

In  September,  1866,  Mother  Marie  de  Jesus  pro¬ 
nounced  her  religious  vows.  Three  months  later,  Sceur 
Marie  de  la  Croix  followed  her  example.  The  Sisters 
had  been  called  the  Little  Nursing  Sisters  of  the  Poor. 
But  after  a  while,  to  the  dismay  of  the  founder,  they 
were  called  “  Les  Pernettes  ”.  It  was  decided  they 
should  take  the  name  of  “  The  Little  Sisters  of  the  As¬ 
sumption  ”. 

Among  the  early  troubles  to  be  faced  in  the  little 
community  was  the  parting  with  two  or  three  Sisters, 
who  did  not  work  in  good  accord  with  the  others.  They 
were  a  cause  of  trouble  as  long  as  they  remained  in  the 
community.  But  when  they  left  it,  they  did  all  in  their 
power  to  harm  the  new  Order.  They  went  about 
calumniating  and  blackening  it.  They  discouraged  girls 
who  were  thinking  of  joining  the  Little  Nursing  Sisters. 
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Such  an  institution  had  no  future.  There  was  no  hope 
for  it,  and  it  was  a  mistake  to  encourage  what  was 
doomed  to  failure. 

Mdre  Marie  de  Jesus  bore  the  storm  with  courage, 
and  to  Pdre  Pernet’s  encouragements  she  replied  that 
the  trials  only  made  her  cling  to  her  work  and  to  her 
children. 

A  new  Sister,  who  joined  about  this  time,  helped  to 
comfort  Mere  Marie  de  Jdsus.  Soeur  Marie  Joseph 
was  enthusiastic  about  the  work  of  the  Little  Nursing 
Sisters  of  the  Poor,  and  their  poverty  was  a  great  attrac¬ 
tion  in  her  eyes.  She  gave  for  many  years  lessons  of 
poverty  to  all  who  saw  her.  She  had  the  duty  of  pre¬ 
paring  new-comers  to  housework,  and  she  never  found  a 
broom  too  worn  to  be  replaced  (which  caused  the  despair 
of  many  postulants),  “but  it  was  enough  to  look  at  Soeur 
Marie  Joseph’s  mended  aprons  and  rough  hands  to  take 
a  lesson  of  poverty  ”. 

The  calumnies  did  not  kill  the  new  institution,  and 
in  spite  of  their  modesty,  the  good  they  were  carrying 
on  among  the  poor  became  known,  and  many  kindly 
helpers  came  to  bring  money  to  the  little  convent. 

The  numbers  were  increasing,  and  the  little  apart¬ 
ment  taken  at  the  start  became  too  small.  They  moved 
to  io  Passage  Gaillard,  but  no  sooner  had  the  nuns  taken 
possession  than  the  Curd  of  Saint  Pierre  de  Chaillot 
came  to  forbid  them  to  beg  in  his  parish.  And  he  was 
so  hostile  to  the  Little  Nursing  Sisters  that  they  looked 
around  for  a  new  home.  In  this  difficulty  the  Sisters  of 
Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  took  compassion  on  the  Sisters. 
The  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Rue  Monceau 
came  to  offer  Mother  Marie  de  Jdsus  a  house  that  be¬ 
longed  to  her  Order,  and  the  Cure  de  St.  Philippe  du 
Roule  was  as  anxious  to  welcome  the  Little  Nursing 
Sisters  as  his  colleague  had  been  to  get  rid  of  them.  Mdre 
Bigourdan  and  Mere  Marie  de  Jesus  understood  one 
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another.  The  Sister  de  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  welcomed 
the  workers,  who  could  do  more  for  the  sick  in  their 
homes  than  they  were  able  to  do.  The  Little  Nursing 
Sisters  settled  down  at  Monceau  and  were  soon  at  work  in 
the  neighbourhood.  In  1 868  they  nursed  ninety  patients  ; 
1869  they  attended  one  hundred  and  ten  sick  people  in 
their  homes,  remaining  with  them  for  weeks  and  months. 
The  nurses  remained  up  all  night,  if  necessary.  In  that 
case,  a  Sister  would  come  during  the  day.  The  Sisters 
clean  the  rooms,  attend  to  the  patients  ;  then  they  do 
the  housework,  prepare  the  children  for  school,  cook  the 
meal  for  the  husband  and  children,  so  that  the  sufferer 
should  have  no  anxiety  on  her  mind.  And  not  only 
was  this  done  freely,  but  in  cases  of  great  poverty  the 
Sister  brings  remedies  and  food  to  the  patient.  She  her¬ 
self  returns  to  her  convent  for  her  meals,  and  does  not 
accept  anything  from  those  for  whom  she  is  working. 
Sometimes  the  patients  would  reward  all  the  trouble  by 
grievances  and  abuse,  and  the  lesson  the  Pere  Pernet 
taught  his  daughters  was  to  take  no  notice  of  what  was 
said  of  them,  either  blame  or  praise.  He  reminded  them 
of  the  Apostle  St.  Paul,  who  walked  right  on  and  did 
not  care  about  men’s  judgments.  “  Do  the  same  :  let 
people  talk.  You  go  to  a  house,  they  find  you  worthy 
of  a  halter,  you  are  good  for  nothing.  In  another 
they  applaud  you  and  would  kneel  before  you.  My 
children,  imitate  the  Apostle,  who  was  no  more  moved 
by  abuse  than  by  praise ;  let  us  rise  above  those  judg¬ 
ments  and  go  straight  to  our  Lord.” 

III. 

The  Mere  Marie  de  Jdsus  gave  her  daughters  the 
example  of  indifference  to  abuse.  “  She  often  found 
herself  opposed  by  those  who  ought  to  have  helped  her 
in  her  difficulties,”  writes  one  who  had  occasion  to  be 
near  her  in  her  most  anxious  hours,  “  but  never  a  word 
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of  blame  escaped  her  lips.  If  the  subject  was  men¬ 
tioned,  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  about  it.  In 
the  direction  of  her  community,  she  did  not  seem  to  see 
the  faults  ;  she  was  always  full  of  indulgence.  As  to 
herself,  bringing  to  God  the  good  accomplished  by  her, 
she  only  saw  in  herself  incapacity  and  ignorance.  .  .  . 
Each  time  I  had  the  chance  of  meeting  her,  I  dis¬ 
covered  new  qualities  in  her  ;  penetration,  tact,  prudence 
wisdom — the  wisdom  that  makes  saints.  .  .  .  She  had 
learnt  nothing,  and  she  seemed  to  know  everything,  the 
science  which  she  carried  out,  which  she  taught,  was 
goodness.  No  one  knew  so  well  the  art  of  giving. 
She  had  nothing,  and  yet  she  gave.  .  .  .  How  many 
hands  she  filled.  How  many  hearts  she  consoled. 
Yes,  goodness  replaced  all  human  knowledge.  She 
had  the  intuition  of  all  the  sadness,  all  the  failings  of 
our  poor  human  nature. 

“  One  day  a  lady  of  the  world,  leaving  her,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Mother  Fage  is  the  only  one  who  can 
console  me ;  it  is  only  to  her  I  can  talk  ”. 

In  those  early  days,  the  Little  Nursing  Sisters  had  not 
quite  assumed  a  religious  dress.  They  wore  a  black 
dress  and  cape,  and  a  little  black  bonnet,  and  a  crucifix 
at  the  belt. 

Mother  Marie  de  Jesus  had  not  only  her  nuns  and 
the  patients  to  look  after.  She  looked  after  poor  sick 
girls  in  hospitals,  and  would  spare  no  trouble  to  visit 
them  or  to  write  to  them.  When  she  came  across  poor 
widows,  unable  to  look  after  their  children,  she  would 
add  the  boys  and  girls  to  her  family.  Writing  to  the 
Pere  Pernet  one  day,  she  mentions,  “  I  have  a  poor 
invalid  widow,  who  has  two  little  boys  of  four  and  six, 
on  my  hands.  I  have  also  two  little  girls.  I  can 
badly  manage  to  look  after  them,  as  I  have  no  means.” 
She  adds  that  she  made  the  young  English  girl  sleep 
in  a  friend’s  house,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
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have  a  little  place  where  girls  could  stay.  “For  the 
past  month  I  have  looked  after  five  or  six  girls,  and  I 
found  situations  for  them.  You  can  understand  that  I 
did  not  let  them  pay,  for  a  very  good  reason.  Those 
poor  children  had  nothing.” 

Young  girls  always  appealed  to  her  ;  and  her 
anxiety  was  great  to  save  them  from  the  dangers  of  life 
in  a  great  city. 

In  1870,  the  community  moved  to  a  larger  convent, 
Rue  de  Grenelle,  while  a  few  Sisters  remained  at  Rue 
Morceau,  and  continued  to  visit  the  poor  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

The  war  broke  out.  Mere  Marie  de  Jdsus  was  left 
alone.  The  Pere  Pernet  went  to  join  the  army  at 
Nancy.  The  convent  was  turned  into  an  ambulance, 
and  the  Sisters  undertook  to  look  after  several  other 
ambulances,  and  had  eighty  beds  to  attend  from  Sep¬ 
tember,  1870,  to  March,  1871. 

When  the  war  began  the  community  counted  twenty- 
four  members.  Mother  Marie  Jesus  called  them  around 
her,  told  them  her  anxieties  as  to  the  future,  and  left 
them  free  to  retire,  if  they  did  not  feel  able  to  remain  to 
the  end.  Five  expressed  the  wish  to  go  back  to  their 
families. 

Besides  the  wounded  brought  to  the  convent  and 
who  received  every  attention,  Mother  Marie  de  Jdsus 
gave  an  asylum  to  twenty  people  dying  of  cold  and 
hunger.  She  shared  her  last  piece  of  bread  with  them. 

In  those  dark  months  of  suffering,  the  devotion  of 
the  Mother  of  the  Little  Nursing  Sisters  knew  no  bounds. 
She  never  seemed  to  feel  fatigue  nor  pain.  Once  the 
Sisters  carrying  on  the  dressing  of  the  wounds  asked  for 
hot  water.  The  Mother  ran  to  the  kitchen,  in  her  hurry 
upset  some  of  the  boiling  water  on  her  arm,  and  rushed 
back  with  the  water.  It  was  only  when  all  the  work  was 
done  that  one  heard  what  had  happened,  and  the  nun 
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who  attended  her  was  horrified  to  see  what  a  deep  burn 
spread  over  her  arm  and  chest. 

All  her  mind  was  turned  to  help  her  “poor  children,” 
the  soldiers.  Early  and  late  she  was  looking  after  them, 
trying  to  comfort  those  who  were  sad,  finding  out  their 
anxieties,  and  the  best  way  to  get  news  of  their  families, 
or  to  send  news  to  those  who  were  away. 

When  the  war  was  over,  and  the  soldiers  left  the 
ambulances,  the  troubles  of  the  Commune  broke  out, 
and  other  patients  were  brought  to  the  nuns.  The 
Sisters  attended  the  wounded  of  the  Commune  as  they 
had  done  for  the  soldiers.  When  the  troops  of  Versailles 
entered  into  Paris,  the  ambulance  of  the  Rue  cle  Grenelle 
was  empty,  all  but  one  man  who  was  dying.  The  Ver- 
saillais  visited  the  convent  (as  the  Communards  had 
done  a  few  days  before)  looking  for  arms  and  for 
members  of  the  Commune.  The  Superior  took  them 
all  through  the  convent,  but  when  she  came  to  the  door 
where  the  poor  man  was  dying,  she  told  the  officer,  “  I 
have  shown  you  all  over  the  house,  I  have  hidden  nothing 
from  you.  In  this  room,  a  poor  man  is  dying.  In  an 
hour  he  will  be  in  God’s  presence.”  The  officer  insisted 
on  entering,  but  Mere  Marie  de  Jesus  pleaded  so  elo¬ 
quently  that  she  carried  her  point  and  the  poor  man  died 
undisturbed. 

The  trials  of  the  siege  and  the  Commune  had  brought 
many  people  in  contact  with  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  As¬ 
sumption,  and  they  found  their  work  spreading.  They 
settled  at  Batignolles,  at  St.  Roch,  at  Levallois-Perret, 

Mere  Marie  de  Jesus  watched  over  her  children  at  a 
distance.  She  knew  how  hard  the  task  was,  and  her 
great  anxiety  was  they  should  not  break  down  by  at¬ 
tempting  too  much. 

In  1874  the  community  had  increased  to  forty-eight, 
and  the  foundress  applied  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  to 
approve  their  rule  and  to  authorize  them  to  wear  the 
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religious  habit  Mere  Marie  de  Jesus  had  prepared  the 
new  dress  for  her  daughters.  On  3  December  the  per¬ 
mission  was  granted  and  the  Sisters  put  on  the  dress, 
which  is  as  well  known  in  London  as  in  Dublin  or  Cork. 

One  of  Mother  Marie  de  Jesus’  most  loved  daughters 
refused  to  assume  the  religious  dress.  That  was  Eugenie 
Marguerite,  the  girl  who  loved  Mile.  Fage  so  dearly 
and  had  followed  her  from  the  orphanage.  “  I  belong 
to  you  for  life,”  she  said,  “but  I  won’t  be  a  nun.” 
She  loved  the  poor ;  she  loved  the  work  undertaken  by 
Mdre  Marie  de  Jesus.  She  was  a  most  conscientious 
worker,  and  remained  to  her  death  in  the  community. 
But  she  kept  the  dress  worn  by  the  Sisters  in  the  early 
days.  And  ‘  Sister  Eugenie  ’  was  not  the  least  useful  of 
the  workers  under  Mother  Marie  de  Jesus. 

As  the  work  was  spreading,  the  founder  looked  back 
to  the  early  days,  the  “beux  jours,”  as  he  called  them. 
“That  is  what  I  call  the  early  days,  the  days  of  priva¬ 
tion,  of  suffering,  of  the  joy  of  suffering.  Now  you  find 
recruits,  you  are  spreading,  it  is  another  phase.  But 
the  most  touching  is  passed  and  will  not  return.” 

The  novitiate  was  established  at  Sevres  and  the 
Mother  used  to  love  to  come  and  instruct  her  young 
daughters.  Her  words  were  full  of  pious  zeal,  the  love 
of  God  and  the  love  of  the  neighbour,  and  of  wise  and 
practical  advice.  The  novices  were  eager  to  write  down 
these  instructions,  but  their  Mother  would  not  allow 
it. 

In  1877  the  Sisters  were  called  in  the  diocese  of 
Beauvais,  at  Creil,  and  this  seemed  as  far  as  India  or 
China  to  the  Sisters  who  had  to  leave  the  pleasant 
mother  house. 

Mother  Marie  de  Jesus,  after  she  had  settled  her 
daughters  in  their  new  convent,  kept  up  a  constant  cor¬ 
respondence  with  them,  advising  them,  telling  them  the 
news  of  everyday  life. 
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An  epidemic  of  smallpox  broke  out  at  Creil.  The 
Little  Sisters  found  their  hands  full,  and  were  indefatig¬ 
able  in  their  care  of  the  sick,  while  in  the  mother  house 
all  were  full  of  anxiety  as  to  their  safety. 

As  the  Order  was  increasing,  the  correspondence 
took  up  more  time.  The  letters  received  filled  Mother 
Marie  de  J6sus’  heart  with  conflicting  feelings.  “The 
feelings  that  each  Sister  expresses  give  me  pleasure  and 
humiliate  me  at  the  same  time,”  she  wrote.  “  They 
force  me  to  go  into  myself  and  to  discover  that  I  had 
none  of  the  virtues  or  the  qualities  which  a  good  Superior 
should  possess.” 

To  her  daughters  at  Batignolles  she  wrote,  “I  live 
with  you  all,  it  is  easy  to  transport  myself  in  spirit  to 
you.  I  see  some  away  from  the  house,  looking  after  the 
sick ;  another  going  to  the  parish  to  look  for  a  priest 
for  a  poor  man  who  is  dying  ;  another  goes  to  the  Mairie 
to  bring  papers  for  a  marriage  ;  another  is  in  the  com¬ 
munity  preparing  the  dinner  for  her  Sisters,  and  another 
takes  a  rest,  because  she  was  up  last  night.  .  .  .  And 
I,  what  do  I  do,  while  you  are  all  at  work  ?  I  am  rest¬ 
ing,  alas !  ” 

She  was  taking  a  holiday  on  the  urgent  advice  of  the 
Pere  Pernet ;  it  was  the  first  rest  she  was  taking  for 
fourteen  years.  And  after  those  years  of  anxiety  and 
hard  work  she  required  a  little  breathing  space.  It  was 
with  joy  she  returned  to  her  daughters. 

In  1880  the  Little  Sisters  came  to  London.  Their 
installation  at  Bow  Road  was  more  than  modest.  The 
Superior  invited  her  friends  to  tea.  She  had  no  cups 
and  no  plates.  A  table  of  white  wood  had  no  cloth. 
The  guests  drank  their  tea  in  glasses  and  had  their 
butter  on  paper.  They  all  enjoyed  it.  The  Sisters 
settled  down  to  work,  beginning  to  learn  English  and 
to  go  out  among  the  poor. 

In  1881  the  Holy  Father  sent  his  blessings  to  the 
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Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  and  recognized  their  activity 
as  one  that  answered  fully  to  his  views  and  wishes. 

This  was  a  great  joy  to  Mother  Marie  de  Jesus. 
Her  daughters  in  London  were  taking  up  her  thoughts. 
“  I  know  where  the  others  are,”  she  wrote.  “  I  have 
seen  their  home ;  I  can  follow  them  at  all  hours ;  I  am 
easy  about  them  ;  but  as  to  those  in  London,  I  am  afraid 
that  they  suffer  more,  that  they  hide  from  me  what  they 
cannot  prevent.  I  have  not  seen  with  my  eyes  and 
been  able  to  advise  them.” 

She  wants  her  daughter  to  tell  her  everything. 
The  Superior  of  London  confesses  her  fear  of  loving 
her  too  much.  To  which  she  replies,  “  Be  easy,  my 
dear  little  child ;  as  long  as  you  love  your  Mother  in 
God  and  for  God,  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  That  is 
how  I  love  and  will  always  love  you.”  She  adds  that 
she  is  too  poor  to  help  them  permanently  in  their  great 
poverty.  She  only  sends  a  little  help  for  their  most  im¬ 
mediate  needs  and  for  their  health. 

In  1 88 1  she  had  hoped  to  pay  a  visit  to  London,  but 
an  extra  amount  of  work  kept  her  in  Paris.  This  was 
a  great  grief  to  herself  and  to  her  daughters.  But  she 
had  taught  too  long  that  all  selfish  wishes  must  give  way 
to  God’s  will  to  allow  herself  to  brood  over  her  dis¬ 
appointment. 

She  had  no  narrow  feeling  as  to  the  work  carried  on 
by  her  Sisters.  She  was  always  ready  to  give  her  help 
to  those  who  wished  to  start  institutions  like  her  own. 
“There  will  always  be  more  poor  than  we  can  at¬ 
tend.  .  .  .  Let  us  be  happy  if  others  go  where  we 
cannot  go,  and  if  the  good  we  cannot  undertake  is  not 
neglected.” 

With  the  Pere  Pernet’s  permission,  she  gave  the  rule 
of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Assumption  to  a  community 
created  in  the  same  spirit  as  her  own.  A  few  years 
later,  she  was  told  that  vocations  expected  at  Grenelle 
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had  turned  to  the  newer  institution.  She  did  not  ex¬ 
press  any  disappointment  or  regret. 

IV. 

Mother  Marie  de  Jesus  never  lost  an  occasion  to  speak 
with  her  novices  of  God’s  goodness,  and  to  raise  their 
hearts  to  the  love  of  Him,  who  meets  with  so  much  in¬ 
gratitude  among  human  beings.  She  would  dwell  on  the 
beauty  of  nature,  and  each  year  when  the  spring  made 
the  convent  garden  delicious  in  its  beauty,  she  would 
draw  her  daughters’  attention  to  God’s  goodness,  who 
had  given  His  little  servants  such  enjoyment.  Once,  in 
1882,  the  roses  were  in  full  beauty,  and  one  of  the  young 
religious  asked  the  Mother  to  lean  on  her  arm  and  walk 
around  the  lawn.  The  Mother  consented  and  the  little 
nun  started  off  joyously.  They  stopped  before  one  of 
the  beds  of  roses,  and  the  Sister  said,  “  Mother,  do  you 
see  that  rose — is  it  not  a  beauty?  Would  you  not  think 
it  was  made  of  porcelain  ?  ” 

The  mother  made  her  repeat  what  she  had  said,  and 
then  rebuked  her  :  “  How  could  she  be  so  silly”. 

The  poor  little  nun  did  not  understand,  and  the 
mother  went  on,  “  How  can  you  compare  God’s  work  to 
the  work  of  His  creature?  What  artist  could  ever 
achieve  such  perfect  work  as  God  ?  ”  She  left  the  nun 
opposite  the  rose,  and  when  death  had  deprived  the 
community  of  their  Mother,  the  young  nun  could  not 
see  the  roses  bloom  without  recalling  the  Mother  and 
her  short-lived  fit  of  indignation. 

She  was  a  great  teacher  of  unselfishness,  having 
practised  it  thoroughly.  “  My  dear  daughters,”  she 
wrote  one  day  to  one  of  her  convents,  “fight  against 
susceptibilities  ;  do  not  discuss  among  each  other  ;  do 
not  let  the  feelings  of  the  moment  carry  you  away ;  if 
anything  pains  you,  wait  until  you  have  grown  calm, 
before  you  mention  the  matter.”  She  had  never  done 
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preaching  charity.  “Charity  alone  gives  value  to  our 
actions.” 

One  day  one  of  the  Sisters  bought  a  basket  from  a 
pedlar  for  one  franc  seventy-five  centimes,  when  it  was 
worth  three  francs.  She  boasted  to  her  Mother  of  her 
success,  and  instead  of  praise,  she  was  blamed.  “  How 
had  you  the  heart  to  bargain  with  that  poor  man?  You 
made  him  lose  the  little  poor  benefit  on  which  he  de¬ 
pends  for  his  living.  That  is  wrong !  Never  do  it  again.” 

Her  kindness  took  every  shape.  One  day  she 
brought  to  her  room  a  little  child,  whose  screams  kept 
her  parents  awake  all  night.  They  were  worn  out  for 
want  of  sleep,  and  she  sat  up  several  nights,  nursing  the 
child,  to  give  the  parents  a  little  respite. 

The  love  of  children  was  her  greatest  passion.  She 
had  found  it  hard  to  give  up  the  care  of  the  young  for 
that  of  the  sick  poor.  She  had  asked  the  Pere  Pernet 
to  allow  her  to  have  a  few  children  in  the  house.  He 
granted  her  wish.  She  had  two  or  three  children  whom 
she  looked  after  most  tenderly.  If  the  Pere  Pernet  had 
not  put  a  stop  to  it,  she  would  have  adopted  all  the 
orphans  of  the  sick  patients  whom  the  Little  Sisters  at¬ 
tended.  Her  heart  was  broken  over  their  sad  lot.  She 
managed  to  .keep  them  in  the  convent  until  she  found  a 
home  for  them.  She  did  not  forget  them.  She  would 
send  them  a  trifling  present  from  time  to  time.  And 
when  they  made  their  first  Communion,  it  was  she  who 
provided  the  white  dress.  She  loved  to  dress  poor 
children  for  their  first  Communion. 

One  of  her  dreams  was  that  some  day  some  kindly 
person  might  give  the  means  of  placing  in  orphanages 
all  the  children  whose  parents  die  without  means  under 
the  care  of  the  Little  Sisters.  “  What  a  consolation  it 
would  be  for  those  poor  parents  on  their  death-bed,  to 
be  free  from  anxiety  about  the  future  of  those  they 
leave  behind.” 
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The  foundress  of  the  Little  Sisters  loved  the  work  of 
her  daughters.  One  of  them  says,  “When  our  beloved 
Mother  was  tired  out  and  I  was  equally  weary,  if  I 
went  to  her  and  began  to  speak  of  our  work,  she 
became  so  full  of  life  that  she  gave  me  some.  I  could 
have  gone  around  the  world  without  fatigue.  She  gave 
me  strength.” 

She  wished  to  keep  the  Little  Sisters  for  the  poor, 
for  the  workmen  and  their  families.  She  would  not 
allow  them  to  go  to  those  who  were  able  to  pay  for  a 
nurse.  This  led  to  a  great  many  difficulties  in  the 
early  days.  Those  who  had  helped  the  Little  Sisters 
and  had  been  generous  to  the  new  community  could 
not  understand  that  when  they  required  a  nurse,  they 
could  not  get  one  at  the  convent.  This  led  to  recrimi¬ 
nations  and  misunderstandings,  which  grieved  the  poor 
Mother  Marie  de  Jesus,  but  she  held  firm,  and  her  view 
is  carried  out  to  this  day  by  her  daughters,  wherever 
they  are  settled  down. 

The  advice  she  gave  to  her  daughters  was  full  of 
practical  wisdom.  The  great  virtue  she  preached  to 
them  was  humility,  and  in  her  own  life  she  gave  them 
the  best  example  of  it.  “  Although  she  possessed  what 
could  make  her  shine,”  writes  one  who  knew  her  well, 
“  she  remained  humble  and  small.  .  .  .  She  despised 
herself.”  She  lost  no  occasion  of  recalling  to  her 
novices  the  necessity  for  humility.  “  My  children,  the 
most  necessary  virtue  to  a  novice  is  simplicity.” 

A  friend  who  knew  her  in  the  world  and  in  her  reli¬ 
gious  life,  says,  “  She  loved  God  with  all  her  heart,  and 
gave  herself  entirely  to  Him,  without  looking  for  extra¬ 
ordinary  mystical  ways  to  go  to  Him.” 

She  did  not  wish  her  daughters  to  waste  time  in 
scruples.  “  I  do  not  wish  you  to  torture  your  mind 
thinking  you  do  wrong  ;  you  must  learn  to  triumph 
over  difficulties  through  obedience,  and  make  short 
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work  of  your  tastes  when  it  is  a  question  of  duty  and 
charity.” 

She  took  her  share  in  all  the  recreations  and  feasts. 
She  expressed  her  joy  and  her  surprise  when  her 
daughters  brought  her  greetings  in  prose  and  verse, 
and  listened  to  them  with  pleasure.  No  detail  was  too 
trifling  which  concerned  the  health  or  comfort  of  her 
daughters.  “Has  Marie  Joseph  taken  care  to  water 
her  cabbage  and  her  salad,  and,  above  all,  has  she  used 
her  straw  hat?  ”  she  writes.  “  Is  our  little  Sister  Marie 
Elizabeth  consoled  at  my  departure  by  the  thought  I 
kissed  her  in  the  kitchen  ?  ” 

She  took  special  care  of  the  beginners.  The  postu¬ 
lants  and  novices  were  nearest  to  her  heart.  She 
watched  them  closely  to  guess  what  they  were  feeling, 
and  if  they  were  sad,  she  was  eager  to  cheer  them.  She 
would  ask  the  novices  to  come  and  help  her  say  the 
rosary,  and  when  they  were  leaving,  she  would  often 
keep  one  of  them  and  ask  her,  “  Did  she  cry  any  more? 
When  you  are  sad,  discouraged,  child,  ask  to  see  me. 
I  am  always  there  to  encourage  you.  .  .  .  Love  God, 
my  daughter,  He  is  so  good.  Love  Him  and  be  brave.” 
She  enjoyed  seeing  the  novices  and  young  nuns  devote 
themselves  to  housework,  and  become  expert  at  it. 
One  day  she  asked  the  postulants,  “  Why  do  you  not 
care  to  wash  the  dishes  ?  Is  it  because  it  dirties  your 
hands,  or  because  you  think  it  is  not  worthy  of  you. 
Oh,  my  children,  think  of  Nazareth.  .  .  .  Remember 
what  our  Lord  did  during  thirty  years.  .  .  .  Let  His  ex¬ 
ample  encourage  you,  and  keep  the  traditions  of  activity 
and  generosity  in  the  humblest  occupations,  because  we 
must  become  the  very  humble  servants  of  the  poor  and 
of  their  families  to  gain  them  to  God.” 

She  knew  how  to  proportion  the  task  to  the  strength 
of  each  one,  and  made  a  study  of  the  character  and  dis¬ 
position  of  each  of  her  daughters.  She  knew  how  to 
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mix  gentleness  with  firmness  ;  after  a  talk  with  her  one 
felt  animated  with  new  energy.  To  one  of  her  daughters 
who  told  her  she  was  suffering  from  troubles  of  mind, 
which  no  one  could  understand,  she  replied  that  the  real 
trouble  came  from  “  her  carelessness  in  carrying  out  the 
rule”.  “You  only  act  according  to  the  whim  of  the 
hour  ;  you  allow  full  scope  to  your  imagination,  passing 
from  an  excessive  gaiety  to  fits  of  depression  which 
make  you  a  burden  to  yourself  and  to  others ;  caring 
to-day  for  what  you  will  hate  to-morrow  ;  making  aloud 
uncharitable  remarks  about  your  Superior  and  your 
Sisters.  .  .  .  Poor  little  sick  lamb,  a  little  courage,  a 
little  generosity  towards  Him  who  died  and  suffered  to 
save  us.  What  is  the  life  of  this  earth,  compared  to 
eternal  life  ?  ” 

She  was  most  eager  to  look  after  the  health  of  the 
Sisters,  and  to  spare  them  in  every  way,  but  she  warned 
them  when  they  were  capricious.  For  instance,  one 
Little  Sister  once  told  the  infirmarian,  when  she  was 
bringing  her  some  soup,  “  I  hope  it  is  not  broth  of  the 
community,”  and  the  Mother  very  soon  gave  her  to 
understand  that  she  had  better  not  repeat  such  words. 

“  Everything  can  be  said,”  she  wrote,  “  but  one  must 
speak  so  as  to  inspire  respect.”  It  was  said  of  her,  “  She 
loved  truth.  .  .  .  She  was  silent  or  spoke  truth  in  such 
a  way  that  one  could  have  confidence  in  her  words.” 
She  would  repeat  to  her  daughters  to  turn  their  attention 
to  their  own  failings  and  not  on  those  of  the  Sisters,  to 
be  severe  on  themselves,  and  indulgent  to  others,  and 
remind  them  that  to  be  good  nuns  it  was  not  enough  to 
have  fits  of  devotion,  but  to  work  steadily  so  as  to  con¬ 
quer  one’s  faults,  and  make  one’s  self  less  unpleasant  in 
community  life.  One  day  a  Little  Sister  came  to  her 
and  described  the  difficulties  of  life  in  their  house  ;  she 
said  the  Superior  had  a  good  deal  to  bear.  The  Mother 
listened  to  her  and  replied,  “  What  you  tell  me  is  very 
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sad.  ...  I  count  on  you  who  have  so  much  wisdom,  to 
give  the  good  example.  Avoid  the  faults  that  you  have 
mentioned  to  me  in  your  Sisters’  conduct.” 

“  Bear  with  one  another,”  was  her  constant  advice  ; 
“  don’t  be  surprised  at  the  faults  you  find  in  your  Sisters  ; 
to  pick  them  to  bits  is  the  sign  of  a  weak  mind. 

“  Shut  your  eyes,  charity  does  not  look  for  "evil. 
When  it  meets  evil,  it  turns  aside  and  excuses  those 
who  do  it.” 

All  her  life  the  Little  Sisters  had  known  their  Mother 
was  in  poor  health,  suffering  and  hiding  her  sufferings. 
When  she  became  seriously  ill  (March,  1883)  she  made 
little  of  it,  and  took  her  share  of  all  the  work  going  on 
around.  “  As  long  as  the  doctor  does  not  insist  on  my 
remaining  in  bed,”  she  would  say  ;  “  that  is  all  I  ask.” 

As  the  summer  went  on,  she  grew  worse.  She  was 
suffering  from  disease  of  the  heart,  and  the  swelling  of 
her  legs  made  every  movement  most  painful.  She  was 
confined  to  her  room,  and  in  the  midst  of  her  pain  re¬ 
mained  as  cheerful  and  and  smiling  as  ever.  The 
novices  who  came  to  her  bedside  to  say  the  Rosary  with 
their  Mother,  thought  themselves  very  happy.  They 
were  grieved  to  notice  how  much  worse  she  was  looking 
as  the  weeks  went  by,  but  she  would  make  them  forget 
their  sorrow  before  they  parted  by  her  cheery  words.  She 
would  inquire  how  they  were  getting  on,  and  make  them 
tell  her  anything  that  troubled  them,  and  send  them 
away  with  renewed  courage,  or  she  would  relate  the 
early  days  of  their  community,  and  how  little  she  was 
attracted  by  the  idea  of  becoming  a  nun.  And  that 
when  she  made  a  trial  of  religious  life  in  the  convent  of 
the  Assumption,  she  told  none  of  her  friends,  because 
she  knew  all  would  make  objections  to  her  plans.  And 
then  she  would  recall  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  early 
days.  There  were  so  few  Sisters  and  so  much  had  to  be 
done.  “While  the  Sisters  went  to  attend  to  the  sick,  i 
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did  what  you  are  doing,  my  children  ;  I  worked  in  the 
house,  I  cleaned  the  kitchen,  I  washed  the  dishes.” 

The  thought  of  the  Mother  of  the  Order  washing 
the  dishes  was  a  shock  to  the  novices,  and  she  would 
smile  and  tell  them  how  happy  she  was  at  her  work. 
All  her  conversation  ended  with  the  words  “  Love  one 
another  ”.  She  was  never  tired  of  preaching  the  bearing 
with  one  another  in  patience  and  meeting  one  another 
half-way. 

From  all  the  convents  came  anxious  appeals  for  news, 
and  as  the  illness  grew  more  serious,  the  daughters  came 
from  a  distance  to  see  their  Mother.  The  Pere  Pernet 
remained  at  her  side  through  months  of  pain,  consoling, 
encouraging  and  admiring  the  courage  of  the  woman 
who  had  worked  with  him  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
without  a  shadow  of  misunderstanding  and  without  a 
thought  of  self.  Her  daughters  tried  in  vain  to  hide 
their  grief.  Eugenie’s  tears  were  the  bitterest  and  she 
could  not  stop  weeping.  When  the  end  was  near,  the 
Superior  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  M£re  Bijourdan,  who 
had  been  such  a  true  friend  to  the  Little  Sisters  in 
their  hour  of  need  came  to  see  her  for  the  last  time. 
On  18  September,  surrounded  by  her  daughters,  she 
ceased  to  suffer.  “  During  twenty  years,  she  tried  to 
teach  you  to  live  well ;  she  has  now  taught  you  to  die 
well,”  said  the  Pere  Pernet. 

Since  her  death  her  Order  has  grown,  and  her  Sisters 
have  carried  out  their  work  to  Dublin  and  to  Cork,  where 
the  poorest  have  learnt  to  welcome  the  Little  Sisters, 
who  come  to  their  rescue  in  the  darkest  hours,  and  who 
make  illness  and  pain  more  bearable,  by  easing  the 
sufferers  and  carrying  on  their  work.  W e  have  seen  the 
busy  Sisters  rushing  to  their  work,  with  their  black  veil 
pushed  over  their  full  aprons  ;  these  aprons  bring  many 
delicacies  to  the  sick  and  to  the  poor.  And  wherever 
they  go,  in  the  poorest  lanes  and  back  streets,  they  bring 
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comfort  and  consolation  to  the  suffering  and  to  the  poor, 
and  they  carry  out  the  rule  conceived  by  the  Pere  Pernet 
and  Antoinette  Fage,  in  the  talks  in  the  convent  parlour 
when  he  and  the  foundress  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Assumption  were  preparing  to  face  the  trials  that  awaited 
them,  and  which  were  conquered  by  their  courage  and 
self-devotion,  and  whatever  trials  await  their  daughters 
in  distant  lands,  they  have  learnt  the  lesson,  and  are  not 
dismayed  by  poverty  or  abuse,  neither  elated  by  praise 
and  encouragement. 
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